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I»REFACE. 


It has been a desire of mine for some years past, to 
r publish a simple hand-book on Indian Gardening, 
which would be of use to the ordinary Amateur, and 
the following pages have been written, in the hopes 
that the hints given will be found useful by the mnnv 
thousands who, in different parts of this gre<at land 
of India, try to make the land produce something 
better than can be done by the ordinary nninstrueted 
Mali. Gardening is a most profitable and. at the same 
time, health giving hobby, and any simple instructions 
that will help in the producing of two plants where 
before only one was groAvn, cannot help but be a 
welcome addition to the library of those who, particu- 
larly on the Plains, try to relieve the monotonv of 
existence by engaging in Gardening. Take mv advice 
and do not be ashamed to u.se the spade or the hoc, for 
an occa.sional u.se of the.se health giving imt)lenient.s will 
do much to keep the doctor and his physic outside 
the door. 

In a book of this size it is impo.ssible to treat of 
all the plants grown in Indian Gardens, but I have 
done my best to select the most representative ones 
and those most commonly grown. 

I am conscious of the many .shortcomings in 
my effort and bespeak the kind indulgence of readers, 
and hope that, with all its deficiencies, my book will 
he of some practical use to tho.se who are interested in 
the subject. 


W. W. JOHNSTONE. 

“ Whttbank Castle " 

Mussoorie, U. P. A. & 0., 

5th October i90S. 
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A Guide for Amateurs in India. 


ANY i>ooks liav(* oji iln* siil»j(*ct ol* “ < in 

India,'’ Init tin* writer i?? eonvinecd that (liiM’e i^^ ii <l(‘iuuiul for 
one w}ii<‘li will ^ive, in a sliii|il(* way, wil.ln)iit tin* iiiuny 
l<*ohniealitit‘s whicli nmr the na4*fiiln(*f<s of wo ninny of tliewe works, 
prartical assi-^tuuee to tlie avera,t»:4* ainat(*ur in raisiiiL^ ^Mod veic^d-ablefi 
and beautiful llow<‘r.‘< witli the a^siMtainn* of tln^ oivlinary native inaii. 
Tlie jiresent work does luU. aim at takiiiL*’ tin* place of sncli standard 
works as Kirniin^^er's “ Manual of (lanb'niui^,’ M^ooil row's excelb'ut 
“ (.tard<‘nin^f in India,” Inindoliciis' Indian Amateur (iardener and 
such like much read books. The intenticm of the writer is to give to 
the Indian Amateur Gardener a work which will tell him or her what to 
sow, wlien to sow, how to sow, and a little on tin* after treatment of the 
plants. (Tardening n*pHys study of the subj(H*t, hut most amateurs in 
India have not got the time to sjiare to wade through V4*rboae treatises 
oil the. Botauical history, <fec., &c., of the plants th(‘y wish to cnltivate, 
so it is thought that this little haml-ho(»k will be welcomed. 

PKEPAltIN(; THE soil.. 

To have a good garden it is essential that we should have good 
soil. Even a poor, unproductive soil can, with a little tronhh*, he con- 
verted into a paradisi* of beauty. Drainage for one thing, must he seen 
to. A waterlogged soil is all right for growing aquatics on, but for an 
ordinary ganlon it is worse than useless. When the garden ground is 
perfectly level, a c(‘rtain amount of slope should he given to the soil. 
Personally, the writer is greatly in favor of terraces, which not only 
ensure good drainage, but also help to give a piiduresqiie apjMnirance to 
the garden. Where it is not possible to make terraces, fairly deep 
drains should he dug converging into one drain, or better still, any 
small stream that may he near and which can he utilised 
for carrying away the excess moisture from the garden. There is no 
use in my dwelling lengthily on this subject whiclt has been very ably 
treated by numerous writers. 



The next thing we have to cotiHider is the soil. There is a great 
tendeuejr in this country to tiike things as we find tliein, but this maxim 
does not, as a rule, hold good with garden soils. Many people seem 
to think that burying enormons quantities of manure in their gardens is 
sure to enrich the soil, and that they are then certain to have grand crops. 
Manure is all very good in its way, but we can have too imich of a good 
thing. 1 maintain that tlie first essential in preparing ground for a 
garden is deep trenching. Tlie whole garden should be turned over to 
a depth of two or three feet, say a couple of spades deep. The loosen- 
ing of the soil ensures plenty of room for the roots to move in and get 
sustenance for the ]>lants, and eonsequeutiy tlie plants will be more 
Jiealthy than those that have to foree their way tlirough a hard 
sub-soil, or as many have to do, content themstdves with a shallow 
soil* The parable of the sower is very true to nature and shallow soil 
means, as a general rule, stunted, unhealthy, short lived plants. Well 
rotted stable manunf slioul<l be well worked into the soil. Where the 
soil is very heavy the addition of a good dressing of sand, wood ashes 
or chareoal dust will be found very benelieial. 

When tlie ground lias been got into condition we must turn our 
thoughts to the kinds of seed we are going to sow. Uetyour seeds 
from a reliable linn with a reputation to lose, and you are fairly (certain of 
having sueeess witli your gardening. Tln^ old adage of “ eheaf) and 
nasty ** is very applicable to seeds and tin* amateur will tiud that a few 
rupees extra given to a reliable firm for reliable seeds, is money well 
spent. The Mali is always anxious to be allowed to buy the seeds in 
the bazar on account of the dustoorie he can get from tlni native dealer, 
and it has often been found that he will deliberately spoil seeds obtained 
by his employer, in order to disgust him with supplies, and so allow 
Mr. Mali to have the Imying in future. 

Well ! we will suppose that you have got your supplies of seed 
aud that you want some iuformaiiou as to how to sow, &e. Ju the 
following notes I have tried to give as simply as possible, the various 
points essential to ensuring that siieecss whicli all gardimers strive 
after. 
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5 The Vegetable or Kitchen Garden. 


ARTICHOKE, GLOBE. 

CYNARA SGOLYMUS. (Vern.— Hern, Hatliichuk, 
Hurshu^ Kungor.) 

Sow from August to Octoln^r iii tlie Phiins, on a w<» 11 raisod bod 

iii drills oao 
foot apart ; 
early sow- 
ings must 
be carefully 
protected 
from heavy 
rains. For 
succo 8 s f u 1 
cultivat i 0 n 
a d e e p t 
sandy, well 
drain e d 
loam is the 
b^ 8 1 soil, 
but they will 
do fairly 
well even in 

GLOBE AimciiuKE. licavy soils; 

good drain- 
age, however, is essential. As soon as the plants have made five or six 
leaves, they should be transplanted into rows four feet apart each way. 
They require a deep, well manured soil, and must always be kept well 
supplied with water and frequent doses of weak liquid manure, 

March to end of May in the Hills. Of late years this most delicious 
vegetable has received much attention from the hybridiser, and many 
now and excellent varieties have been the result. Amongst the best 
varieties I would name the following : — Artichoke oj Modica :a very 
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early variety, which bears an enormous qaaiit^ity ol* fine heads. .dWt- 
fy*rmv«>/o 9 w;~--Withont exception the very iM^rliest variety in 
cultivation. Remontant : — heads very large, heavy, dark green and 
absolutely without spines. Tins variety will bear flower heads 
twice a year. Large Flat Jiriftany : Laon^ or Paria Green ; Large 
Purple Parinj d'e, 

JERUSALEM ARTICHGKE. 

(Helianthus Tubarosus.) 

The .Ternsaleni Artichoke is largely cultivated in most parts of 
India, and is niiudi used 
when Potatoes are not 
easily jirocurabh*. The 
tubers should be planted on 
the Plains at any lime from 
the beginning of March, 
to the middle, or cvcti 
end, of May. On the 
Hills, plant in March. 

This is by no means a 
gross feeder and any or- 
dinary garden soil will 
suit it ; little or no man- 
ure shouhl bo given, as rich 
feeding tends to the form- 
ation of stem to the d(‘- jkrusai.km AUTiCHOKK. 

triment of the tubers, 

On the Plains tubers fit for the table will be reaily in November, while 
on the Hills good crops will Ik* ready in August. 

ASPARAGUS. 

A. OFFICINALIS. (Vern. — Soot Moolee, Murchoba 
or Paiagras.) 

Sow from July to October in the Plains, in paim or boxes, or, if 

preferred on a well rais€*d bed 
<»f light soil in drills a foot 
apart. Transplant when about 
b or 8 inches high into beds 
three or four feet wide, special- 
ly prepure<l for their reception, ' 
tlic plants one foot to eighteen ^ 
inches apart. As the Aspara- 
gus is a most gross feeder, the 
soil must be mable and 
well draine<l, * Trench the 
ground two or three feet, deep, 
and !uix a Imavy portion of 
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well rotted manure. The bed should be top-dressed once a year with 
well rotted manure, which should be lightly dug in with a garden fork. 
An application of half a pound of salt per square yard annually, when 
the plants first show' signs of sprouting, will be found very beneficial. 
Asparagus must never be cut the first year, and but very sparingly 
the second season. By following this method strong plants will he 
secured, that will produce good crops for years, with but little attention 
beyond w'atering and manuring. Sow in tlie Hills, February to end of 
May. One ounce of seed for CO feet of drill. Amongst the best 
varieties are the following ; — PahuHio : — an American variety of 
enormous size. Giant : — grows to mammoth proportions and 

yet retains its delicate flavour. Connotjers Colossal : — one of the best 
known varieties, of large and vigorous growth. Argenteuil ; — the 
finest of the purple varieties, <fec., &c. 

Broad Beans. 

FABA VULGARIS ( VERN.— Bakla, Seem, or Sheem.) 

Sow from Sep- 
tember to Novem- 
ber in drills about 
twelve inches apart. 
Seed should be 
plant(‘(l about two 
inches deep with a 
space, of four inches 
b e t w e e !i them. 
They succeed best 
in a stiff, deep loa- 
my soil, with a 
mod(irate amount of 
w(5ll-rotted manure. 
It is advisable to 
Kte(q) the seeds in 
warm water for 
some hours, and dry 
them before sowing; 
another favourite 
plan is, to flood the 
drills well immedia- 
tely after sowing. 
Many growers, 
when the plants are 
about 3 feet high, 
and in full flower, 
nip off the point of 
each shoot, as this 
indaces the plant 
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more readily to set pods. Of the smaller sized seeds, 1 will soW 
a row of DO to 100 feet, and the same quantity of tlie large seeded 
varieties, a row of 70 to 80 feet. In the Hills sow from begtfining of 
March to end of May. The following are perliaps the best of the 
many varieties now in cultivation : — L(»no Pod V auietikh. Bunyard'n 
Exhihition : — A very prolific variety and j>erhaps the b(‘st of this 
sc»ction. Giant Seville : — A very fine variety with pods from 10 to 12 
inches in length and borne in great abundance. AipmduUe Giant : — 
One of the best kinds for the show bench, as the p(uls are of large 
size and the beans are of most exquisite flavour. Early Mazagoa : — 
One of the earliest varieties in cultivation 


and consequently a valnable variety for 
the plains. Markids Monarch : — One of 
the best for general crop. WI^^I)aou (ut 
Large Skkded Vauieties. In this section 
the two most grown varieties are //or- 
lingto'n and Taylor^n, Loth of these are 
excellent, the former bearing perhaps 
slightly larger pods. 

RUNNER SENNS. 

Phaseolus Multiflorus* 

(Vern. Lai Bakla.) 

Culture the same as the preceding, 
except that as soon as the plants arc about 
six inches high, they will require to be 
staked. Like tin? Broad Beans it is advis- 
able to pinch off the point of each shoot 
as soon as it commences to flower, to induce 
the pods to set more freely. Sow on the 
Plains end of August to end of October ; 
Hills April to June. Of late years many 
new varieties of the Buimer Beaus have 
been introduced, most of tliem good in the»r 
way. Amongst the best are, Tit^n : — 
a variety with enormous broad, straight 
pods, borne in clusters, almost stringless 
and very deshy. Giantess : — a giant variety 
of the wiill known Painted Lady. UUf» 
Prize : — a grand Exhibition variety and 
a great cropper. VeitcKs Climbing French : — 
a variety combining the best features of the 
two types — Dwarf French and Scarlet 



Runner — grows to a height of 6 or 7 bean, btjnneb. 
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feet, the plants being covered from top to bottom, with long, narrow, 
pulpy awd brittle pods of most excellent flavour. The following 
are some of the best of tlie older varieties. Vhampum : — 

very large fleshy pods. Girfford Giant : — a very vigorous grower 
and heavy cropper. Painted Lady ; — a variety which is also known 
as “York and Lancaster” and bears very handsome flowers. 
White Dutch or Gimtknife : — this is the earliest of the Uunner 
Beaus and is very prolific and of good quality. Ne Plm Ultra : — one 
of the l>est Banner Beaus in cultivation, and a variety which I can very 
strongly recomiuond. The pods grow to a length of 12 to Ifl inches, are 
very thick and fleshy and of delicious flavour. Flageolet Waa: : — a 
splendid variety of the Wax podded species. Is as early as most of 
the Pwarf varieties and remains in goml condition for the table for a 
very long time. Mont d^ or or Golden Butter : — pr ig of a golden wax 
colour, quite stringless and very productive. Bulgarian Butter : — a 
variety with long, fleshy, green pods speckled with black, &c., &o. 


Beai\s, Dwarf Frencli or l^idney. 

PHABEOLUS NANUS. (VERN.--/Va» Seem,, or Chota Seem.) 

Oil the Plains sow from middle of August to beginning of 
November at intervals of ten to fifteen days. I'hey require a moder- 
ately feiiiaded position ; if fully exposed to the sun, they rarely do well. 
Light, rich, well drained soils are the ones best adapted for growing 
this species in. Manure witli well rotted stable manure. Bow iu 
rows two to three feet apart, aliout three inches dividing the seeds, after- 
wards thinning out the plants to one foot apart. Sow from April to 
July in the Hills. 1 Ih. will sow a row about 60 feet long. 


Wax or Stringless Beans have now become established favourites 
throughout America and also on the Continent of Europe. In this 
country too, they are attracting considerable attention, and when 
generally known, will, I am sure, become exceedingly popular. They 
are entirely free from strings, the pods are of a beautiful waxy yellow 
colour, boil down as rich as butter, and taste more like a tender beef- 
steak than a vegetable. It is merely a question of time when they will 
supersede all other varieties. Culffure and time for sowing same as 
the ordinary Dwarf French Beans, 
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BEAN, DWARF FRENCH. 


Of the Dwarf French Bcians there ar(‘ very nmnerons varieties, 
many of them, we are afraid, differing only in name. Perliaps the 
following an* the most distinct and best of the class; — dmmdian 
Wonder.' — the standard variety and one of the very best. Negro 
Longpodded: — of v(»ry robust habit. Ckti^rier's (Ween Ffageolet:--- 
a French variety of muloubted value ; tin* i>ods and seeds are of a 
bright green and retain their colour when cooked. Ne Plus Ultra : — 
a distinct variety of very delicate flavour and comes into use very 
quickly. William^ Earlg Prolific: — Very early and prolific, of 
excellent quality ; the seeds and pods are marked with violet. Earliest 
Red Vedentinex — an American introduction of sterling quality ; is 
usually ready for picking in about ilo days after sowing. E,rtra Early 
R^figee : — enormously prolific, and from its earliness is almost 
certain to produce a crop, no matter how unfavourable Jh# season. 
Yoaemite Mammoth Bnsh: — ^the monster pods of this val'iety, which 
average from 10 to 14 inches, are of a rich golden yellow colour. 
Golden Butter ITac: — one of the very b(*st of the waxpod varieties 
and more grown perhaps than any other of this class. The Shahi — 
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the moat prolific of all the green pod varieties ; the plants will continue 
to bear all through the season, if care be taken to remove the pods as 
they became lit for use. 


LIMA BE/^NS. 

(Phaaeolus Lunatua ) 

It is strange that although 
a native of India, the Lima 
Bean is hut little knowm. In 
ikrnerica it is most popular 
and enormous crops are 
grown. Several of the varie- 
ties are most rampant growers 
and require stakes at the very 
least 10 feet liigh. A new 
dwarf growing variety lias 
been introdneed and this is 
taking the place, to a very 
great extent, of the tall grow- 
ing sorts. The (mlture of 
the tall sorts is exactly the 
same as that required by the 
Scarlet Kunner Beans, while 
the Dwarf variety must be 
treated in tb<i same way as 
the Dwarf French or Kidney 
varieties. The pods of this 
species are not edii»le but tin* 
broad flat seeds should Ik* 
shelled in the same way as 
the Broad Beans; when cook- 
ed these have a delicious 
flavour much resembling 
roast ehestnuts. This species 
grows most luxurionsly in 
the Hills, where they should 
not be sown before the mnl- 
dle or end of April. Tin* 
two best of the tall growing 
varieties f^rei—Chnllengf r (also 
known as DrecFs Im- 
proved or Potato liima) and 
Ford^H Mammfdh, The Busli 
variety most in use is 
Ueridermna New Dwa/rf ur 
Bmh. 



LIMA BEAN. 
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FLORIDA VELVET BEAN. 

The Florida Velvet Beau though more properly (daj^sed m a 
forage or Fertilising plant, is very pojAiilar in ATneri(3a as a vegetable, 
and I have thought that it would be well to include it amongst the 
Garden Beans. The dry Bean is boiled and «(*rved in the same way as 
Haricot Beans. Bow the 8 <mhIs about the same time as Maize and 
cultivate and treat in same w’ay. When the B(‘an8 have been gathered 
the whole illass of foliage and stalk should be trenched into tl)e soil 
which is greatly benefltted. Cattle will very greedily eat the green 
forage and also the dry bean, but it is more as a fertiliser that this is 
valuable. 

- Beet. - 

]$ETA VUL(JAIUS 

(VERN. — Vhtikandar or Mol Pal mig,) 

Sow from August to December on 
the I’lains. Bow in an open position, 
well aw’ay from sliade, in good rich, 
well manun'd soil. The manure, 
wfiich must be thoroughly rotted, must 
be well incorporated with the soil. As 
soon as the plants are or d inches high, 
they should be thi!im‘d out to a dis- 
tance of 0 inches aj)art, in rows one 
and a half feet apart. Water liberally, 
and occasional drf‘ssings of liquid 
manure will be found very beneficial ; 
care aboiild be taken not to put th(^ 
Hipiid niamire too near the roots, as 
this is apt to encourage the grtvwtb of 
side roots. When lifting, great care 
must be taken not to bruise them or 
cut off any small shoots or outgrowths, 
or the colouring will be gone. In 
Hills sow from the beginning of March 
to the end of May. 1 oz. will sow a 
drill 30 to 40 feet long. 

There are many e^fcolleat varieties of this favourite vegetable and 
I will try to give a list of those that really lead i n the v^rio.UH^^lii»»os. 
Of the turnip rooted varieties it wonld be bard to beat and 

Dewimfs Imf^ro^^d. Both of these are exeellcnt sorts and well wortli 
growing. Of the longer growing sorts the following are the best : — 



Beet, Cheltenham 
Grekn Leaved. 
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Vheiheniimn Orem Leaved : — 
Which is perhaps the very finest Beet- 
root ill cultivation, having a beautifully 
shaped clean root and foliage of a 
splendid green. Brydou's Exhibi- 
tion : — A very valuable variety for 
exhibition purposes ; the flesh is of ti 
dark colour and it comes to maturity 
very early. DelVa Cri'iHHon : — A 
variety which is useful both for culinary 
purposes and for flower garden deco- 
Vatibti, as, besides having fiesh of 
delicious flavour and excellent colour, 
the foliage is of a beautiful deep 
crimson colour, which makes it a most 
attractive object in tlic flower garden. 
(Jovent Gardm Bed : — A sort which 
is largely grown in England for the 
Market. Veifeh\^ hnprowd Blach : — 

A very fine variety of dark colour 
and good flavour ; grows to a large 
size aud is valuable for early use or 
may be sown late for general crop. ' . 

BORECOLE OR 



JBkkt, TniiNie HooTiom 

kaTe“ 


Btfasslea 

oleraeea 

aeephala 

OP 

fimbriata. 

( Vern. — 
Dal Kobee, 
Bari Khol.) 

A member 
of the Cab- 
bage family 
which is but 
little grown 
in India. In 
flavour is in- 
ferior to the 
Cabbage or 
Savoy, hut is 
much grown 
in Europe for 
Winter use, 
as it is very 
hardy and 
dhn be got in 
good condi- 



fiirdentng* 

tion wboii no otlior variety of Cabliago is available. Tlie culture required 
is identically the same as that for the ordinary (cabbage. 

Amongst the best varieties ar«* : — 

hiruf (>t the Pahnn : — a greatly improved variety of wonderfully 
vigorous growth,^ the plants frequently attaining a height of 5 feet, 
Monhimh : — a variety with beautifully curled foliage of niediitm size, 
rarely excf^eding 2 leet in height. Dwarf Er/urt : — a very hand- 
some sort of dwart habit. Phmnvr : — a vaiiuible sort for India, as it 
will stand great extremes of climate. 


BROCCOLI. 

Brassiea oletiaecA botrrytis Aspat^agoides. 
(V6Pn, — Chota Phool Koho(‘.) 


The Broc- 
coli is a very 
hardy (dass 
of Cauliflo- 
wer and is 
very popular 
on this ac- 
c o u n t i n 
E u r o p e . 

It requires a 
deep loamy 
soil, w i t li 
good drain- 
age, tliough 
even on any 
ordinary soil 
which has 
been well Broccoli. 

manured, the Broccoli will thrive and give good crops. The 
same treatment as recommended for Cauliflowers will suit this 
branch of the family equally well. The times for sowing vary, of coprse, 
in different districts. While sowings in Bengal should not Uf put in 
till the beginning of September, it is well to sow quite a fortnight 
earlier in the Punjab and United Provinces. In the Hills, sow in 
August and September and plant out as early as possible in October to 
allow the plants to get a gQ(^ start. Transplant as soon as the plaute 
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have made their firt^t pair of perfect leave^^, into a bed of gcwnl rich t^oil, 
and transplant two or three times, at intervals of alK)ut a fortnight, 
before finally planting out where tJiey are intendeil to grow. Tliere are 
a great number of varieties now in cultivation, but for all practical 
purposes the following half dozen represent tin' pick : — Sfitfona Per- 
fect ion : — a very dwarf and handsome variety of (‘xcellent quality, 
Veitc}C» Self ProMiny : — a variety which miicli resembles that well 
known and popular Caulitiower, Veitch's Autnmn (liant, but which 
comes into use quite a month later if sown at the same time, Carter m 
C hampion: — one of the largest and of line flavour. Corent Cai^en 
White : — a very fine sort with firm whit(‘ lieads. Leamivyfim : — this 
is an A1 variety with hea<ls quite H lo 1) inches in diameter. Maita 
Early White \ — larg<‘, fine white hea«ls which mature very early. 


Brussels Sprouts. 

Brassiea oleraeea bullata minor. 

(Vern. Gooneegoon Kobce, Choke Kobee.) 

Sow from middle of Au- 
gust to end of October, 
To insure really good 
Sprouts it is ne<*(‘ssarv that 
they should lie grow n with- 
out a check, from th(‘ tim(‘ 
of sowing, up to th(* period 
when they have made their 
full growth ; therefore sow 
thinly, and when transplan- 
ting, reuiove with a large 
hall of eartk adhering to 
tlie roots, so that tliey are 
not injured ; place tlie rows 
about two f(‘et aj>art. Th(‘ 
after cultivation shouhl be 
the same us that of the 
Cahbagt* ; (?xcept tliat, as, 
the lower leaves mature 
they sliould he carefully 
removed, which will induce 
the plants to sprout with 
greater regularity. Bow from end of February to middle of May in the 
Hills ; fc small sow iiig should also Ik? made in Beptemlw'r. 1 oz, of seed 
will sow a bed 4 feet by 3 2 feet, 



U dirdtiibg. 

Afe f^w v<5gefc^bi6s. that have beeii^ more itiiprof^ 

:y than tlie BniH«ete %rout, and there are now a nutnb^ grand 
ilea In caltivaibn. Amongst the best are :— Sullei 
solid and firih and of superior quality. Farts 

variety which seklbm exceeds a height of two feet, the stems^being dahiely 
clothed with small, very solid sprouts of the most dclieiow day^iir* 
VsM'b Exhibiium a Prize winner wherever shown. Is of medium 
height, l>earing very largo, fine flavoured sprouts. President Carnot:— 
a sort which has made a groat name for itself and is well worth growing. 
This is a really excellent variety. Ciyvent Garden : — the variety which 
is j)ei*haps more largely cultivated than any other, as it produces sprouts 
of large size and good quality. Sutton s MatcJdess : — very productive, 
of sturdy and vigorous growth. Reading Edtibltion : — one of the 
largest kinds in cultivation and an excellent show variety. 


CABBAGES. 

Brassica oieracea Capitata.— (Vern— I'^obee, 

Sow from end of 
August to December in 
the Plains at intervals 
of a fortnight. The 
ground in which the 
plants arc to be grown 
can hardly be made too 
rich ; tln^ manure l»est 
suited for the cabbage 
is goat or sheep manure, 
and wlierc procurable, 
should he used in pre- 
fere Jice to any other. 

Where sowings are 
made In pans or boxes, 
transplant the seedlings 
into well raised beds us 
soon as they have intide 
their first perfect leaf, 
putting them out six 
inches apart eacli way ; 
by this means, strong, 
lioalthy plants will be 
secured. In planting 
Cabbages and Caulitlowers it is most imporlant tha# tlie plant 
should be set down to the first leaf, so that tlie whole of , the stem 
is under ground. They may be planted out as soon as they have 
made four to six leaves, the small growing varieties in rows of two feet 




tht is 

ap^i^ ;«iid 15 to 18 iat»li68 between the plaaite ; tlte large kiada should 
be at Ifeftst thr^ feet apaH Iiv the Hilk aow froth beginttliif; 

cl . lliiieii to ead of May, also au Autumn. If Cabbages are grofi 
:oa the aauie ground for some years, I would advise a liberal dreWlug 
of lime, previous to plautlng, in order to guard agaiust elub robt; 
1 oils, will sow a bed 4 feet by 12 feet As the cabbage is a very 
gross feeder it soon exhausts tho ground, so before planting out eaeh 
crop a very liberal dressing of manure should be given. Tlie Cabbage 
thrives best in land which has been well dressed with niglit-soil, 
but in India it is difficult to use this on account of the caste oi)jections 
of the native ^cultivators. Failing night-soil, use plenty of sheep or 
goat manure. The mali should be instructed to frequently hoe be- 
tween the rows as the crops will be greatly improved by this means. 
There are very many varieties of Cabbage now in general cultivation 
and it is difficult to select from the many, the few that sliojild be 
grown by the ordinary amateur. 


COJilCPLU OR POIHTBO VARIETIES. 


First in this class I must put that excellent variety Early Kimj^ 
whicli was introdiicetl to India by me a few years ago and whudi has 
steadily made its way to the front. This is perhaps the earliest 
of the many <uirly varieties no\v befor(‘ the public and is 

w(*ll worth 
more ex- 
t e n s i V c 
cidtivatiou 
'J'he Char’' 
I s t o n 
Wnh'Jidd: 
— one of 
the largest 
o f t h i s 
class and 
does not 
sac r i fi c e 
e a r 1 iness 
f or si 2 e, 
as it is 
also a very 
early vari- 
ety. 

(J art e r’« 
Earl y 
Ueartwell ; 

--Heads 
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extr«itJ(‘ly firm with few oiitstide Ieav<M, Danul'i^ Ihjiancp Giant Early 
Marrow : — /^rows to a weij^dit of from 10 to :?0 ponndsi, very early 
and of deliciouft flavour. ErprrHn thin is with the variety I 8pt»ak of 
above — Early Kiue: — oue of tiu^ v<*ry earliest sorts in cultivation. The 
heads an^ of meilium siz(% very <rompact aud solid and of a yellowish 
green colour. Mains No. / : — Om* of the largest and best early 
Cabbages in cultivation. As this varii^ty does not bolt to seed 
(|uick]y, it is well worth a trial, 'more particularly as it hearts very 
early an<l attains to a very great size and weight. Lanjtt York : — one 
of the largest of this (dass and an old favourite. Earhj York : — very 
early, small, round and slightly lieart-shajied h<‘ads. FUdrrkrmif ; — A 
medium early variety with large sized heads, which are viwv hartl and 
soli«l. Is very hardy and remarkable for its ci‘rtainry to head. Paris 
Market Earhj : — A small growing, v(>ry early variety of gn‘at nn^rit. 

" Drumliwd or Plat Varieties 

Tliis elass is, as a rule, grown for, Cattle EecMling, but many 
people grow a lew lor tal»l<‘ use on account ol their usually delicious 
flavour. There arc many exeelient varieties now' in cultivation-ami 
it is dillicult to scl<‘(*t a few winm thcr<‘ is sncli a larg<' choice* to select 
from, hut the following an* kinds 1 can very coulidenily recommend to 
those desirous of growing really good things. 

Of the whole ol this class it would he hard to heat that grand 
variety Christmas Dramhmd^ whieh combines with large size, most 
exquisite flavour and extreme hardiness. This vari(*ty has become of 
late years the most grown Drumhead Cabbjige in India and a sure 
sign of its quality, th<‘ native cultivators buy large (piantities of the 
seed every year. Varieties which run tin* Christmas very close are 
those two grand American sorts, Suraheml ami Marhiehmd Mammoth, 
Amongst eneoniums passed on the former arc such exj)r<*ssions as : — 
“The best Winter Cabbage I have ever planted ; " “1 have beads of 
Surehead Cablfage that w ill weigh 18 to Sib pounds.” “ Surebead 
Cabbage is unexcelled in regard to size, quality and power to resist 
drought.’’ The last expression of opinion will show that this is an 
excellent sort for India. Of Marblehead Mammoth little need Ik‘, said, 
as it has proved its worth to the increasing number of cultivators who 
have sown it of late years. It is one of the very largest varieties in 
cultivation, as specimens Jmve been grown to a weight of 00 pounds. 
As this kind grows, with ordiiiary culture, to a weight of quite 30 
pounds, it is well to plant at least 4 feet apart. The illustration which 
1 give of a Drumhead Cabbage, represents this variety. ..Amongst 
other really First Class Drumhead Cabbages are the folmwing : — 
Improved Jirunswirk : — a greatly improved form of the old Brunswick 
Cabbage, which used to be very popular many years ago. Will grow 
to a weight of over 20 pounds. iSchu^em/Hrt QnlntM i — We do not 
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associate earliness with the Drumhead class of Cal>ba,i?es» hut in this 
variety we have earliness allied to size. It grows to a size (d' from one 
foot to eighteen inches in diameter ; tloos not hcjnl v(‘rv hard hut is 
remarkably tender. Warmer s Ih^iimh^ad : — Very dwarf and compact 
and is one of the heaviest cropping varieties. MonifihvUo Dnwrf : — The 
original stock of this excellent variety was raistMl in Italy. Is an 
especially useful vari(‘tv for India as it is a gr<‘ut licat resister, l/umt'a 
Sdf‘ct Drumhead : — Those who like j»leiity of flavoiir in a Cal)l*age will 
appreciate this varitUy, whieli is very large, lianly and prodnetiv«‘. 
Autumn Krtuj : — An A1 Amerieaii variety whieli was intr<Mlne('d hy the 
famous firm, Peter Henderson & Co., of New Said to he th<‘ linest 

strain of late Cahhage that has ever lava olTered. 

Red or Pickling Varieties. 

Of the Pi(*kling varieti«‘s - of Cahhage a great, nunilun* have 
been introdneed laU‘ly, Init tbe few 1 give in the folhiwiug list are 
amongst tin* la'st. Mammoth Hock hWl : — grows to a w(‘ight of 10 to 
[M)unds, hnt nspiires a good, rieli soil for its perfect (hwidopmmit. 
Earlu Red Routed Head : — Mneh re.semhles in sliape (he lOarly ^'ork 
CaJdmg(‘. Is of splendid eoloiir, imnlium size and very solid. Jl/ood 
Red Rerllu : — Of medium size and (^xe(‘ll(*nt i[uality. Erf art Rlood 
Red: — ^V^ery dark eolonr and on<^ of the best ]>ickling (hihhages in 
cultivation. 


SAVOY CABBAGE. 


(Vern.— Kaffree Kobee.) 


The. Savoy 
Cabbagfis are not 
nearly so ex~ 
tensivly grown 
as they deserve. 
They are p<.‘eu~ 
liarly suited for 
cultivation on 
the Plains, avS 
they keep in 
excellent coiuli*- 
tlon right into 
the hot wea- 
ther. Give the 
Savoy a good, 
rich, well man- 
ured soil and you 



SAVOY CMIHXQK. 


will be surprised at the (juantity of sfdeudid Cabbages yon will get. 
Cultivate in exactly the same way as tlie ordinary (hibbagos but give 
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plenty of water during tlie whole period of growth. There are a number 
of good varieties, but the following are the very best. American 
Drumhead : — One of the largest varieties. Of very robust habit, 
short stemmed and of most excellent davour. Large Aubervillurs : — 
This may be described as the best Savoy (hibbage iio\v uv cultivation, 
as it combines heavy weighs large size and good quality. Midsum- 
mer : — I'he heads are beautifully matted and of a delicate* light green 
colour. When cooked they are almost as tender as Caulitiowers. 
Victoria: — Extra lim^. Leaves finely crumpled. Early Dwarf Uhu : — 
A very superior and distinct dwarf growing early vari(dy. (D'oots 
Favourite : — Medium size ; heads very firm, beautifully Curleil, and of 
very delicate flavour. Erfurt Sugar-Loaf : — A conical shaped variety 
of good size. V<5ry quick growing and of splendid flavour. 


CAPSICUM AND CHILI. 

Capsicum Annuum and C. Frutescens— 

(Vern.~-Mirich, Mircha, Lunk or Kapsikani.) 

On tin Plains, sow at any time from March to <)(dob(‘r ; in Mills 
April ami May. Sow in [uiiis or hox(‘s, and transplant vvlien two to 
three incln‘S liigli. When fruits of tin* larger kinds are re(|uired 
of extraordinary size, not more than four or six fruits should be h*ft 

on a plant. 
They n'qiiin* a 
good, rich soil, 
a 11 d a f a i r 
quantity of wa- 
ter during dry 
weatlu'r. An 
o c ( '. a s i o a a 1 
drench in g with 
weak liquid 
inaiuin' will 
tend to greatly 
improve the 
crop. Many of 
the Capsicums 
form very pretty 
pot plants and thus hoc o mo 
Ivoth useful and ornamental. 
We give an illustratipii 
showing the variety ^Prince 
of Wales” thifis grown. 
This illustration also gives 
CAPSICUM, PBIKOK OP WALES, idea of the shape of the 

AS A rox PLXKT T 0 u u d growitig kinds. 
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Few vegetables liave received 
more atttMitiou ou the part of the 
hvliridisiT than has the Oapsi- 
euin, and the result is tlmt we 
have now ji^ot varieti(‘s such at 
our grandfathers ju'ver evet 
dreamt of. Some of the larger 
kinds are so. mild that they 
eaii b<‘. pluelvt‘d otT the plants 
and eaten like Tomatoes, while 
s<iine of the small kinds an‘so 
very pungent tliatlhi^y will almost 
njak(‘ on(‘’s haireurl. One of the 
very Ix'st ol tin* larg(‘ sorts is 
that favourite Ab/fo/ Kimj, whieh 
is slea<Iily displacing many of 
tin* older so; s The fruits grow 
to a h*ngth of 4 to 0 ineln's by 
d to 1 inches through. They 
an* remarkuhly miltl anil 
]»lcasaut to the taste, very 
produetive, and extn'mely hand- 
some ingrowth. Anotlnu’ kind 
which lias lately gaim*d 
a great name for ilself is an 
CArsic'UM, LoNo \AKtKTY. A me> i (* a u i Ji t r o d u e t i o a 

wliieh has hct‘n clirist<*in‘d “ CfocnY// AV///*.” lu quality and productive- 
ness it has few, if any equals. Tlie fruits are of medium size, very solid 
and meaty, and arc entirely free from ajiy biting or burning taste. 
A new variety wbicli has b<‘conn? very pojinlar lately is Ehphau Va Tr unk 
(Capsicnin Aunuum Proboscidiumi). The fruits grow to a length of 
10 to 12 iiK'lies and .4 to 4 inches iiroad. They are very fleshy and mild 
and agreeal»le in flavour. The illustration I give shows the form 
of this magniHcent variety. iiuJdfu Dau'u :-ix variety of a beautiful 
goldeu yellow colour. Fruits are mild and of sweet flavour, 
nese Bouquet or Cluster .v— Tlie plants, which grow to a height of 
12 to 18 inches, form dense cfunpaet hushes. As the fruits change 
while maturing from light green to bright yollowq and then to bright 
crimson-scarlet, the plants form very beautiful objects in the flower 
garden, more particuilarly as they have fruits of the various col- 
ours ou them at the same time. Frtnce of Woles : — A variety which 
I illustrate grown as a pot plant. The fruits are of a beautiful pale 
citron yellow. Prompjjs Giaid : — One of the Goliaths among Capsi- 
cums. Fruits have been grown 9 iiiche.s long and 3 inches thick ; the 
average length, however, under ordinary cultivation, being from 6 to 8 
ittckes. The fruits, which are of a glossy scarlet colour witk 
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very thick 
flesh, are 
wondcrfuliy 
sw(?et and 
mild in fla- 
vour. AW 
Cluster : — 
Very proli- 
li(;, im u d - 
r (1 s of 
fruits being 
b <) r u c on 
a single 
plant;. The 
fruits are a 
coral red in 
colour and 
very hot and 
pungent in 
il a V t) u r , 
A Ml 0 u g s t 
otln'i* pun- 
gent varie- 
t i e s which 
are usually 
grown are, 
(.■hill, Cn- 
//c/me, and 


CARROTS. 

Daucus Carota.— 

(Yern. — Gajur or 
Shoondar.) 

Sow from August to I>e* 
cember in tbe Plains, in 
drills P imthes apart for the 
small kinds and 12 inches for 
the larger sorts. As soon 
as the plants are three or four 
inches high they should bo 
thinned out to a distance 
of G inches between tliem. 
The crop must be kept clear 
of weeds, and the soil fre- 
quently stirred round the 
roots ; they must be kept 
liberally supplied with water 
during the whole period of 
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their growtli. This vegetable requires a deep, rich, light, sandy soil, 
and one that has been heavily manured the previous season suits it 
best ; in this case no fresh manure should be given, as this has a 
tendency to cause the roots to fork. As Carrot seed is somewhat 
slow in germinating, great care should be taken to “firm ’’the 
seed in the. soil. Carrot seed is usually cleaned before sending out, 
and has all tlie beard remov(‘d so tliat much more seed is supplied 
in an ounce than is tin' case when b(‘arded seed ivS sujtplied. Sow in t\\^ 
Hills from February tu May. 1 oz. of seed will sow a row of from 
(>0 to 70 fe(‘t. 

Tln^ shorten* growing vari<‘ti<*s areas a rale much earlier than the 
long ones, and are usually sown about a month earlier. In order to 
have a (mntinuous supjdy of carrots, sowings should be made every ten 
days. Many p('0pl(> sotik the S(‘ed in water for about six hours before 
sowing, as this promotes early germination. There are several dozens of 

really first elass varieti(‘S {iiul it is rather diflnmlt to select from the 

many, those that are tin* best, butl have attempted to do this in the 
following list. In onhn* to h«‘Ip readers 1 Imvc divided those varieties 
into two classes — (^arly and general crop. 

lOABLY SORTS. 

it fenny or Mo^hf : — 
One, of the finest varieties 
in cultivation. The. Car- 
rots are wonderfully uni- 
form in sliape. I’hey are 

a little lojigor than the 

1 1 orn varieties, hut as they 
are mucli thicker at the 
shoulder they are much 
more productive. The 
illustration I give of a 
in(dium size variety, gives 
V OAUROT, EAHLiKST PARIS ail idea of the shape of 

, this really first class sort, 

Efirlici^t Paris : — This is a grand sort for early crops as it will 
come into use in about d or 7 weeks from time of sowing. The roots 
are quite round, of good colour and delicious flavour. I give an illus- 
tration of this variety. French^ English and DiUeh Horns : — These 
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three kinds are all very 
quick growin^y and are 
much grown for early 
crops. L)anv'<ir\ Half 
Long Scarlet i^-Thin is a 
very fine sliaped variety 
of the halt long class, 
of hriglit orange red 
colour and very pro- 
ductive. J/alJ L o n (j 
Luca — A French var- 
iety of beautiful half 
long shape and, lik<‘ tlie 
preceding, of bright 
orange red colour. 
JamcH Scarlfit o** Itt- 
iermediaie : — One o f 
tlio most ext(‘nsively 
grown sorts in cultiva- 
tion and one which is 
j>erhHps the. best of 
the early Class f o r 
general growing. It is 
of medium length and 
really fine flavor. Tliis 
is a kind 1 can very 
c o’n fi d e n 1 1 y recom- 
mend. S c a r I e t 
Nantes ; — This slionld 
perhaps be put into a 
class by itself, as it is 
really a second early 
variety. The roots 
are almost perfect 
cylinders. S%dto7ts New 
Inte/nmdiate : — This is 


CAailOT, I.ON(?. 


a somewhat Jarger form of James’ Intermediate. 


GENERAL CROP. 


First in this class I place that old Favourite AUringham^ wliich 
has proved itself, after very many years trial, to be one of the finest 
Carrots in cultivation. As this is a very deep rooting sort it require-s 
to be sown in good deep soil. The roots are of good shape, very 
clean and of good colour and flavour. The illustration I give of a 
long Carrot gives an idea of the sliape of this very va|,palde sort. 
Long Med Sut'rey : — This is another sort which is larg|iy grown and 
is a really first class variety. The roots are very long and narrow 
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gradually to the bottom. Golden BarhfUi : — A variety whieh I intro- 
dueod from Italy acme years ago and which ia proving itself to bo a 
useful sort ; in colour a beautiful golden yellow and in ilavour very 
sweet and delicate. Lovtj Rad Cordass : — This U a great improvement 
on the majority of the Carrots* as it is almost entirely free from heart ; 
the heart is said to be the most indigestible portion of the Carrot. 
The roots grow to a length of ab<»ut nine inches and are cylindrical in 
shape* that is, they ar(‘ of the sanu* thickness tlirough tlnur entire 
length. L(fnt/ Ya.lloic Hoofed : — This is aiudher of the cylindri- 

cal family and is of French origin. The, roots are long and of a true 
yellow colour. Tliis variety is a splendid keeper and will he found 
useful for storing. O.e Jleort or Gnaroude : —Tins is another French 
variety, of a peculiar shape. Tlie roots are, as the name implies, 
shaped like an ox heart. They arc intermediate in huigth between 
the Half-Long sorts and the Short Horns ; they are Tniieh thicker than 
the latter, attaining at the toj) to a diametiT of from three to four 
iuclios, Soinf Vidary : — A vnluahl(^ sort on account of its produc- 
tiveness, ricli handsome colour and sweet tender flesh. The roots, 
which are of good size, grow very regular and smooth. They arc of 
fair size, being from ten to twelve inches in length and from two to 
thr(M> inches in diameter at the top. IntenPfdiafr Rad : — 

A valnable American variety which is well worth growing. In size 
between the Half Long and the Long varieti(^s. Colour deep orange 
red ; tlie roots are very smooth and straight and -are remarkably 
free from roughue.ss. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

Brassica oleracea botrytis Cauliflora. 

(Vent, — PJiool Koitbae Phool Gobi*) 

Tlie first sowings 
should ho made about the 
same time as that mentioned 
for the Cabbage, and as 
soon as. the seedlings are 
large enough to handle tliey 
should he planted into a 
bed of light, rich soil, 
at a distance of four inches 
apart each way. As soon 
as they have made three or 
four perfect leaves, they 
should he again transplanted 
into a bed of richer soil than 
the one first employed ; here 
they should ;,be •placed at 
leai^ BIX inches apart, and 
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may thou roiuaiii until tlioy arc strong enough to bo planted out in 
the quarters where they an^ intended to be grown. Should, however, 
time and labour In? available, a thinl transplanting w^ould be beneficial 
to the plants, Tln^ object gained by frequent transplanting is, that it 
pnwents a too luxuriant growth of tlie foliage and induces them to 
heart more freely and quickly. Sow from February to July in 
the Hills, and also in the Autumn. 1 oz. of seed will sow a bod 4 feet 
by 12 fer‘t or will prudm^e about 1,000 plants. 

As the (hinliflower is one of the most delicate members of the 
great Rrassica family, it r(‘quires considerable care and attention. One 
great essential is perf(‘ct <lrainag(‘, and iin ordcT to ensurt; this, it is 
advisable to hav(‘ tin* s<mmI b(‘ds raised 6 or 8 inches. A good nianure 
for Caulillow'ers is broken mustard <aike, the KhuJh^r. of the natives. 
This sliould Im* apj)lied wlnui the ]>lants are about half grown. About 
half a pound of the cake per plant will be found amph*. 

There have be<‘n an enormous number of varieties of Cauliflowers 
introduc('d during tin* f»ast few years, and from tin*, many I shall try 
to S(‘lect a few of the v(‘ry best. For c.onv(‘ni('nce of referenc(^ I liave 
divided these into three classes according to tin* S(*ason of maturing. 

EARLIEST. 

First in this (‘lass 1 must place that now standard variety “ Mvs- 
aoorifi Prhry This lias duririg tin* ])ast lew' years ])roved its(*lf to 
be oin^ of tin* very finest varieti<‘S (*V(*r introductnl. The heads 
ar(^ hirg(\ oin^ was grown in Upptu* Rurma a few y(‘ars ago which 
tiirnenl the scah*s at 171 pounds; very firm, snowT white, and of the 
most delicate and d(*licious flavor. In (*arliness it is almost unsnrpass(*d, 
as w’ith good cultun*, plants may be had ready for use in about 14 
weeks froni time of sowing. Earl if Smnrball ; — l.Hvarf growing, fiin* 
white heads, ready for cutting in four months from time of sowing. 
H(‘ndrrnoii\^ Early Eiiowhall : — This is an im}>rov(*d form of the pre- 
ceding and is d(’scril)i^d by tin* raisers as, “the earliest, the sur(*st 
lieader, the most profitable, the b(*st variety for either market or family 
gardens.*’ This is a variety 1 can very confidently recommend. Early 
Como : — In this variety the heads are of gt)od size; as tln*v coirie to 
maturity are pun* white, but as they fully develope bi'come sulTused 
w'ith brigfit vi(det, J*rimns ; — This is an Italian variety which bids 
fair to make a great name for itself Tt is very (*arly, heads large, 
white and solid. A really excellent sort. Jlanyrti Dwarf Earliest : — 
This is one of the most expensive varieties which I import, the seed 
costing mucli moro than its weight in silver. It is a very liandsome 
sort, the heads b(‘ing vi*ry dwarf, large, }>ure white and solid. This 
is one of the very best. Early Paris or Small Solonaai : — Ouip of the 
best known of the early sorts; very tender and delicious. M^arly Lon- 
don ; — I do not suppose there is another variety in cultivation which 
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is TJiore extensively grown than this. Tlio lieatls are large, very white 
and tender. Another first class early variety is Earhf Er})rrf or 
Dwarf Mammoth which produces a very large, firm, white head. 

MEDIUM EARLY. 

It is rather difiieult to decide which variety in this <dass is deserv- 
ing of first mention, hut I tliiiik Vriich'if Autwmu Oinof des('rves that 
position. This is one of the oldest hut one of the best varieti<‘S in 
cultivation. It is very distinct; the heads an* snowy white, large, 
firm and compact, and as tliey are thoroughly protectetl hy tin* foliage 
they remain long(T fit for us(* than any otht‘r sort. Lrvort){(tnd\s 
Stemmed '. — This is a really su])erior variety with fiiu' large, well form- 
ed heads. Half Earh/ Paris or Etat})arf ih. — I’his variety is eijnally 
popular under both its nann's. It is equally good for an early or 
late crop. The heads ar(^ very white and compact. AV7//>,s'c: — This is 
a perfectly distinct variidy which (‘onu's into us(^ about th(‘ same 
time as “ Veitch’s Autninn (liant.” Th(‘ Inanls an* sonn‘what larger 
than those of that standanl variety. As it stands dry, hot weather 
perhajjs better than any other variidy, 1 strongly recommend it for grow- 
ing on the Plains. Ualj Earhj haliaa (iiaat: — An extra fine variety 
whicli produ(*(*s magnificMMit large white heads ; very tine and dose*. 


LATE. 

Giaat Malta : — The largest variedy in cultivation, h(*ads of good 
shapi* and very solid, j)uro white when young, but sulVusf'd with vi<)let 
when fully matured, Asiatir: — A very popular variety in India. Extra 
large and very flue tlavoured. Laf*‘ liaiiau Giant: — Similar to the Half 
Early variety 1 nn*ntion, but <*omes into season much later ; if sown at 
the same time as that varitdy it forms a good succession crop to it. 
Ahjv'.rs : — Tin* heaiis of this variety remain firm and solid for an 
exce])tionally long time. As it heads well, it is well worth cultivating. 
Walrhevfn: — P<*rhaps the best known of tin* late vuri(*ties. Is very 
hardy and produces largt?, white, firm heads of uniform closcuiess. 


CELERY. 

Apium Graveolens— (Wern.— Shalaree, Ujoadar, 

Sildhere, Kurufus, Kurass.) 

On the Plains the first sowing should Ix.^ ujadcj in seed pans or 
boxes early in August ; the seed at this period will, however, frequently 
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take from fivp. to six \v»‘okH to .{^cruiiiiato. Main sowings should be iriadc 
from end of Angnst to eml of October ; in the Hills February to April. 

The tops should be shorn 
once or twice before trans- 
planting so as to ensure 
“stocky” plants. Tlie lower 
lialf of ibe root sbonld also 
b (3 cut off before transplant- 
ing. As soon as the plants 
arc large enough to handle, 
they should be transplanted 
to a nursery b(‘d, \vlier<3 
they may remain till large 
enough to be planted in 
the tnniclies. They must, 
liowc'ver, Ik^ carefully pro- 
t<*cb‘d with mats during 
the continuance* of heavy 
rains. Tin* seed at this 
time will g(*rminato more 
qnickly, and tln^ plants will 
not he more* tlian te*u days 
or a fortnight h<*hind thee 
« CKOKitv. first sowing. Wlien the 

plants are five or six ineliees high, trenedies must he* preparenl to finally 
plant them into. Dig trenclie^a from i) to 12 inedies deep and ahotit 
15 inches widee, thee soil from wliie*h place evenily on eeach side ; 
then adel four or live ine*hes of thoroughly decompoae*d rieh inannre ; 
dig iji well and thorougldy ine*orporate witlj the* soil ; the plants 
may now lx* planted at once. The principal attention th<*y will 
require for the next twe) months will he to su]>ply them with water and 
rich liquid manure as frequently as it is possible to do so. Earthing 
up should not he* eommenced until the:* plants have* attaine‘d a height 
of at h*a8t 18 iiudies. A elry day should he sedeed-ed for tin* opeeration. 
1 oz. of seed will produce from 2,000 to J1,0(K) plants. 

Many market gardene*rvS instead of (*arthing up e*ntire]y with soil, 
tie up the stems with a plantain h^f as soon as the plants reach 
maturity. Olliers jduco an onlinary cartlnmware elrainage pipe 
over (^aoli plant as soon as it has iiuub^ its full growtii. 1 do not liow- 
ever advise either of these plans, as I elo not think any tre^atment can 
beat the eild earthing up. 

WHITE VARIETIES, 

John»tnt«'g VhnmpiMi Whitt : — This is one of my ow^ iniiroduct- 
ions, and is, I consider, one of the very best whites now before the 
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public. It was selected from a crop of Bibby’s Defiance and possessej^ 
all the good qualities of the parent* being pure white* and verv solid* 
with a splendid nutty flavour. As it is very hardy and stands any 
amount of heat, it will be found a valuable variety for tin* Plains 
Golden Self Bf an ehiog: — The ribs are ]>erfeetly solid, crisp and brittle 
and of a most delicious flavour. The stalks are a very handsome fresh 
yellowish white colour. The heart is large, solid a)ul of a beautiful 
golden yellow colour. This is a variety 1 very strongly recommend. 
Giant Arezzo: — An Italian variety of excellent quality . Wlien well 
grown the plants attain a lieiglit of 4t) inches with a cin'iimfenmce 
of 12 to 15 inches. Tlie flavour is very sweet and nnvtv and the stalks 
are perfectly solid and of the purest white. White l*lv)ne \ — An A1 
American sort which has gained a great name for itsc'lf. Fiike the “ (gol- 
den Self Blanching this requires but little earthing uj), ns it hhmehes 
itself naturally ; all that is re(juired is to close* the stalks hy drawing 
tlie soil up against tlie jdants and ])r(‘ssing it tt>gether with the 
hands. Bihhys Defuvnee: — A grand variety with rich nutty tlavoiir, 
stems very stout ami crisp, vigorous in growth and stands heat wi‘ll. 
Savdriwjham Dfrarf : — An old favourite of good ({ualily : A tuy solid 
and of compact growtli. Safftafs White Genf : — A li rst (‘lass (h'h*ry, 
being of exceptionally fine flavour, crisp, solid and a good k(‘<*p(*r. Wrif/hf if 
Giant Grove White. : — A good <*arly variety ; very <’risp and of exeelhuit 
flavour. Golden Ihvarf \ — Hearts larg(‘, of a waxy gohhm y(*llow ; v(»ry 
solid, of fine flavour ami keeps w'ell. lIaya'(iod\ Qneen. : — A v(?ry 
compact growing sort, of superior flavour and remains fit for us<* very 
long. Dirksona Mammoth : — A really first (dass sort which often 
attains to a height of three feet, hut althongli so large it is ecpial in 
flavour to most of the Dwarf kinds. 


BED VARIETIES. 


Garden Red : — This variety was awarded an “ Award of 

Merit ” by the Royal Horticultural Society in IflOd. It is a very 
select sort, being large*, very solid, of good colour, and excellent flavour. 
Prizetaker Red : — A variety of most execdlent quality. Very large, 
solid, crisp and of fine flavour. Standard Bearer : — Another grand 
sort. Of superior quality, heavy weight, perfectly solid, crisp, juicy and 
of a fine nutty flavour. William i< MatehleHs Red : — A variety of 
medium size, with fine large heart, crisp, juicy and solid. Major 
Clarlfs Red : — One of the standard varieties. Very solid, crisp and 
of delic.ate flavour. Recommended for an early crop. Other good 
sort® are : — Cole's Snperh Red^ Sulkam Prize Pink^ Wid^hfs Grove 
Bed^ Sc> 
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CE LER I AC. 


(TURNIP-ROOTKD CELERY.) 


Aplum graveolens, var. rapaceum. — (Vern. — Knole Shalaree. ) 

Cultivate tli(^ saiu(* as the ordiiuiry Cel(‘ry, only t}}es(^ nniiiiro iiu 

eartliing-up exeept t(j draw a 
little soil around tln‘ roots as 
tliey in(*r(‘ase in siz(‘. Wlnni 
planting out put the plants 
ahoiit one foot apart. The soil 
can Iiardly h(‘ too ri(d» and a fair 
amount of water should l)e 
giv(*n. Th(^ roots can lx? stored 
in dry sand for us(* when Celery 
plants are not available. 

Th<^ best variety in cultivation 
is Ajfplr S/iKpf'd which has small, 
perfectly round and smooth 
roots. The flavour is almost 
equal to the best varieties of 
Celery. Other good sorts 
are >-^01 ant Pna/nc, a V(‘ry 
large growing sort and Erfvrt 
Sweet which is a medium sized 
variety with a sweet nutty tlavour. The turnip like root is cooked, or 
it is srnaul and used >vitli vinegar, making a most exeelhuit salad. 



Gliervii. 

Anthriscus Cerefoliurn. 


An arouiatie sweet herb ; the young leav(^s are used in soups and 
salads. As only the young leaves are used, auceessional sowings 
should be nnide fortnightly, in the Plains from end of Septiunber 
to end of February, in tlie Hills from middle of February to end 
of August. Sow^ either hroadeast on small beds, or in shallow drills 
about 8 iiicbes apart. As tins plant will not stand transplanting, 
tin? Seed must bt* sown whi^ro the plants are to lie growji. The 
leaves are ready for cutting in from six to eight weeks fr/un date 
Sowing. Tl\e best variety and the one usually grown ns Extra 
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Chou de Burg^ley. 


RaiPiMl by Mr, R, Gilbert, ot' Stninfonl, eomlnnin^ (be ^ood 
'{iialitie^ii of the Gal>bag‘e and Rroeeoll. It i\< bardy ass a Gubbage, 
whieli it resembles;, but dilTera inwardly. Inning' 

Tniniatnro Rroeeoli beads envelojuvl in the baivts, 
and has tlie ri(di llavonu ’ (d’ (.hiulitlener and Sea, 

Kale ; very tender and didieious. The enltin\‘ 
is the satrn^ as that reeonunemled f<»r (Tibbat^^'S. 

Chicory. 

Cichorium Intybus.- -(Vern. — Kasni.) 

Tin' yoniiiij leaves are nsi^l as |)nt herbs, or 
when Idanehed, like celery, as a salad ; but p('r]ta]>s 
its most eonimon use is to mix with eelTec' to 
1 ) 10 * 0 ^“ out the tlavour. b'or the lal.tc'r juirpos*', the 
roots art^ grown as large as {nnssible, th(»rnughly dri- 
ed, ioast(‘d and groninl. In addition to tin' other 
uses mentioned, the variety nfiieh I illustrate is 
largely list'd as a V^'getable in Ilelgium, cooked 
whoh* like parsnips. On the plains sow during 
Septemher and Oetolsn* ; in tin' Hills, Martdi tt> 

May. Sow in drills ontt foot apart, in well mannnMl 
dt'eply dug soil. A immht'r of varietit^s art' grown 
hut the om^ most extensively cultivated is the llrnssels 
With) of. 

or Gives. 


Chives 


A 


French Ciboulette. — (Allium Fehnonop- 
rasum.) 

Firmiuger in his Manual o/ (ranlmiiui^^ 

(St. John dackson’s t'dition, pagt* IdO) spc'uks of tin' 

Chivt's as ht'iiig little known in this country. Thest' 
words are still ajjplienhh' to tin' ju’esent tilin'. 

On the Plains, sow in Otdoher and Xovendier ; in 
the Hills March to end of May. Sow in pt)ts, say 
7 or 8 ineli size, in light soil, and wlnui tin* litth* 
plants form a dense mass, break up into ahunt a dozen 
pieces and plant out in beds, in rows, leaving tin? 
dumps about a foot apart. Is ust'd in Salads 
and Soups instead of young Onions. For use, 
cut the long, tender, Oniori-Iike stalks close to tin? 
ground, leaving tiie roots undisturbed ; tlie produce? will he found 
more tender after each cutting. 


cirieouY, i{iu:s- 

HKI.H WITLOOF. 
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CORN SALAD, LAMB LETTUCE, OR FETriCU5. 


Valerianella Olitoria, or Fedia Olltoria.) 


Oil sow October and November ; in tht Hills 

be^’imiiu^ of March to end of June, and also in the Autumn. This 
should be treated the same as Spinach, but for ‘early crops it is 



advisable to sow 
on well raised 
j^round, as it is 
very sensitive to 
any excess of 
moisture. The 
corn Salad is 
most useful as an 
ingredient in Sa- 
lails as it is free 
from the inten- 
sely bitter taste 
w li i<! h <letractB 
from the us(‘fu]- 
iiess of so many 
varieties of Lel- 
tnee. Tin? l.)(3st 
vaiieiies arc*. 


eouN BAL.vn. Cabbaghiy : — 

Forms small Lid- 

tueedike hearts. Italian : — A sort which is very much grown in 
Enrope. Lmrod : — 'khis variety if forcevl m ikc‘s an extremely 

tendc'r, dc'lieatc’ly llavourod .salad. 


Cress or Pepper Grass. 


Lepidiufii Sativum.—CVern —Haleern, Chansur.) 

Sow at intervals of eight to ton days all tlie year round. It 
recpiires a good rieh soil. Sow from February to September ^ the 
Hills, I advise sowing in setnl pans or shallow boxes at^intervals 
of about ten days. The seeds should be very thinly covered with 
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soil, ill fact it is just as 
woll not to (*over tliom 
at all, incn'iy sprinkle 
thinly on the surfuee ot* 
the soil. To encourage 
^piiek growth give phnity 
of water hut shade from 
the direct rays of tlu^ sim. 
The teiuler jilants will 
he ready for eiiMing in 
a. v(‘ry few tlays after 
sowing. Sowings can al- 
so he made in the open 
grouiul hnt I mueh pre- 
fer pans or h(»\es ,is they 
an* (‘Msily movt^d niuhw 
sht'her. This is a vego- 
tahle that is s (* I d o in 
grow II in (pniiilily, so that 
not mnre than half a 
doz(‘n stH'd pans or threi‘ 
cjiKHS on I'KiTiou (JiiAss. oj* foiu* hoxes he 

sown at a lime. Tlien^ 
are several varieties grown hut tiie hesi ai(‘.- — fJ.r/rti (^munon 

or }*lal}i, j\J(jxs Carl id a ml /lyos*//‘o/o.nd or (InUhu. 

CRESS, 

(Barba rea Praocox 

Many }n'ople who lik(^ 
the iiavoiir of the Water 
Cress ami who do not 
want to liave tlie tronhli* 
of growing it, will w(^leoine 
this siihstitute. Althougli 
possessing mueli of the lla- 
vour of tile Water Cress it 
is inferior to it, so I would 
advise those wlio have 
couvenieuces for growing 
tlie Water variety,’ to sow eiiKss, ameiucan. 

some of both, while to 

those who have not got a stream or tank the Aimvriean kind will he 
a very fair substitute. Sow tlie seeds at the same time as tlie ordinary 
garden Cress, hut select, if possible, a sliady, moist corner of the 
garden where you may happen to have sandy soil. 
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CRESS, |IEW UPLAMD. 

(Barbarea Ppoecox variety.) 



Ilundrodrt arc deterred 
from ^^rowinj' Water Cr(^ss 
owio.L;' to tlie care and 
troul>l(‘ it entails*, but in 
tliis novelty, \v(i }jav(^ some 
tliinj;- HO imieb r<‘sembling 
it in taste, that the dif- 
finw'nee is scarcely discer- 
nible. Its iis(‘ should be- 
come j^eneral as it is as 
ensy to u^ro>v as St)inach, 
indeed easier, for it is a 
])erennial [dantaiidin most 
districts, can be ^rowii 
easily for two years with- 
out re-sowiiig, yi<*ldin}^ 


(‘uoruious creeps. Sow 

in October on tlie I’lains, in drills about one foot a[)art. 


WATER CRESS. 

Nasturtium Officinale 

{ IVr//.. Vani Ifalr.em^ Jo! 

Jlah’t'iu.) 

Sow from duly to 
l)ec<MnlM‘r in ilie Plains, 
eitlier in pans of lie^ht soil 
or trenches ; if the former 
method is ad.)pt<'d, tin* 
plants must he transplautc 1 
as soon as they are about 
two inches into other 
pans three-Fourth.s filled 
with a compost of equal 
parts of sand, coarsely 
broken brick, and leaf 
mould. These should he 



WATEIl CREftS. 


placed at the edge of a tank, the top-ji of the pans heing kept kst above 
the surface of the water. On the Hills the VTator Cress |^iu be found 
growing wild at altitudes from 5000 to 8000 feet. Sow the seed in 
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March or April and in about six weeks transplant, preferably at th^ 
aide of a stream, but where a stream is not available transplant into 
any shady corner of the ^varden, takiut,^ care to have the plants thoroughly 
drenched every day during dry weather. 



GUCUNIBERS. 

Cucumis Sativus. 
(Vern. Kheera, Khlra or 
Sakasa.) 

On the l^lains sow from end 
of April t«) beginning of June, 
also from October to l)eceud)er ; 
in tin* Hills sow from beginning 
of March to middle of June. A 
fairly rich soil is the best, ftu 
oeeasional watering with licjind 
inanun^ will be found bcjielieial. 
Train tin* plants on a rough 
bamlKx) frame, or stake lik(! Peas, 
Care should la* tak<‘ri to remove 
lln^ fruit us tli<*y become large 
<*nougli, wbetluT r(‘({uired. for use 
or not, as, if l<‘fi to ripen on tlie 
vines, it deslroys tlnnr [>roduc- 
tiveness. If particularly fine 
fruits are wanted, only two or 
tbrf*e should be allowed to grow 
on each vine. 


ft is not advisable to give the Cucumber a great depth of soil. 
Transplant into a shallow soil and give lr(*(pieiit top dressings, ot 
rich soil. I do notadvise ]>lanting in a greater depth of prepared 
soil, than say, i) inches at the most. The soil ns(‘d for topdressing 
should consist of quite, half fresh stable niauiire; a small quantity 
of old mortar or brick rubbish mixed with the compost improvijs it 
greatly. Fr<iqiu*nt \vat<*rings with weak guano water will stimulate 
the plants and w ill not ulTect the llavour of the trnits, l.^repare the 
water by mixing a table spoonful of Pure “Ichtheinic Guano in 
a gallon' of water. Allow this to stand for a wliile giving it an 
occasional stir. Before using, stir the mixture thoroughly. Cucuml:M?rs 
can hardly have enough water, and I advise watering alternately 
with the Guano water and fresh water. 






CUCUMllKtt, FUAMK. 


There are very 
ttiany varieties of Cn- 
cuuibcrfl now before 
the public, and it is by 
no means an easy 
task to select those 
that ar(^ really the 
best, but 1 will try to 
do so for the coii- 
veuieiicc of those who 
have not got much 
space to devote to 
Oucumher culture, 
and who may desire 
to grow only a few of 
the V(M'y best. . I will 
divide into two clas- 
ses calling the first 
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VAUIETIKS. 


Tln^se are kinds 
which are more or 
less delicate and 1 
advise those only who 
can give careful cul- 
tivation to grow any 
of the following. 


Perfection : — Fruits produced in 'great abundance ; me- 
dium in length, quite straight, short necked, wiHiout ribs and only a 
few black spines, , The flesh is very crisp and solid with scarcely any 
seeds, A really splendid sort. Comnt Garden Favourite : — A very 
prolific variety which is largely grown for the Loudon markets. CarteFe 
il/orfe?: — An excellent sort, which is becoming a great favourite, 
Go/rd^GmUe Medium size, prolific and of good quality. Dread- 
nought Very dark green, long and prolific. Dr he of Edinburgh : — 
Grows to a length of thirty six inches ; a grand variety for exhibition. 
Margtm of Lome ; — A very handsome and prolific variety, with litUe 
or no neck. MoUuson*e Telegraph : — A very free bearer producing 
Irnitsfrom 20 to 26 inches long; of exceUent fiavour. Teitvder and 
prolific variety of good quality. White Armton^ 

Very prolific* The handsome fruits are milky-white colo^fe# a^ of 
good f^Uty, Swm Meek : — A yariety bearing very delicately fiatliwred 
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Iruitfl whbb are often over a yard in length. &diatk As this variety 
requires a good deal of heat to bring it to perfection it should do weft 
on the Plains. Tlie fruits ar^ very large and of good quality. 

My second class I will call 

HABDY OR' RIDGE VARIETIES, 

This class can bo grown on the Plains at all seasons. Plant in 
very rich soil as they are more gross feeders than tlie frame varieties. 

New Giant White or Parisiart Long White Midge This variety 
grows almost as long as its name. ‘ The fruits are of gigantic size and 
of a pure waxen white from the time they are first set until matured. 
In length* from 12 to 16 inches by 2 to ^ inches in diameter, A splen- 
did exhibition sort. Giayit Pera :-A very prolific variety with large fruits 
often 20 inches long. Very early and of delicious flavour. Japanese 
White Climbing : — A very distinct variety .and very prolific. The 
fruits grow about 12 inches in leiigtli and are splendid either for 
pickling or slicing. Bedfordshire Ridge : — One of the standard varie- 
ties . Of medium size and good flavour. Bismarck : — Fruits 15 to 18 
inches long ; prolific and of good quality. Green Long Prickly : — This 
is perhaps the best of the ordinary Hidge varieties and one lean 
strongly recommend. Fruits are long ami of excellent flavour. 
Long Athens : — One of the easiest varhdics to grow. Of medium size 
ami fine flavour. Paris Gherkins : — The variety which is most com- 
monly grown for pickling. 

DANDELION. 

Leontodon Taraxacum. — (Vern. S^ujul Ulgatrab.) 

As a salad, the Dandelion, when well grown and properly blanched, 

is certainly superior to 
Endive. The roots are 
sometimes dried, roasted 
and ground, and used to 
adulterate coCfoe, or as a 
substitute for it. In the 
Plains, sow at the same 
time as Lettuces, in good 
rich soil, thin out to a 
distance of 12 inches apa^ 
each way, and as soon as 
the plants ate fully gtowa 
blanch in the same way as 
recommended lor Endive# 
The flowers must b# 

flckedoff frequently to prevent theripening and distribution by thewindi 

of the seed. Sow from February to April in the Hills. 
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EGG PLANT or BIIINJAL 

Solatium Mrslon^ena var. ovlgrerum,— (Vern. — Baigoon), 

On the Plains, sow from middle of September to end of October; 
alsp sow at the commencement of the ^ rains and during the Spring. 
Is not grown above an altitude of about B,000 to 4,000 feet. Sow 
broadcast in beds and when the plants are strong enough, plant 
out in well-worked richly manured soil in rows about 18 inches apart, 
patting the plants from 12 to 15 inches apart in the rows. The 
fruits are fit for use from the time they are the size of turkey’s 
eggs, until they are full grown. In America the egg plant has become 
very popular and several of our, very best varieties come from that 
country. 

Amongst the best of the varieties now in cultivation are the 
following. 

New York Purple : — I give an illustration of this excellent sort 
which shows its splendid form. It grows to an enormous size, fruits 
often turning the* scale at 1 2 each. Netv York Spineless : — A form 
of the preceding, lately introduced. The plants are ' low and 
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branching, while both the plants and the calyx of the egg are quite 
frtje from spines. One of the earliest sorts in cultivation, as fruits 
can bo gathered from it quite two weeks before the majority of the 
other kinds are in bearing. Dwarf Nagasaki : — A^dwarf variety which, 



egg plaht, long. . 

fruits of the former are very large and of good quality, while m the latter 
' they resemble the old Long Purple, but are of a pure milk white colour. 


unlike the majority of that 
class, bears large, well form- 
ed fruits. Is V e r y t h i n 
s k i n n e d and of excellent 
quality. P ^ k i u B I ac k 
Giant Plants 3 feet high 
with handsome blackish violet 
leaves and round fruit ; the 
fruits, with good culture, 
will often weigh 7 or 8 pounds.* 
Dnarf Earlivst Pniyle : — 
A small fruited but very early 
variety. Long Purple :--~The 
fruits are from (> to 8 inches 
in length. As this variety is 
very hardy it may be sown 
at all seasons. The two best 
of the white fruited sorts 
are. White China Giant 
and White Naples, The 


endive;. 


Cichorium Endlvia (Vern.— Kasn. Kuru Saiadh.H undba.) 

Sow from beginning of 
September to end of Novem- 
ber in the Plains. In the 
Hills from beginning of March 
to middle of June and in 
Autumn. Water freely; they 
like rich soil and plenty 
of liquid manure, but bear trans- 
planting badly. When full 
grown, in about two or three 
months, tie leaves together when 
perfectly free from moisture, 
in the afternoon, and they Will 
be blanched in a fortnight, bui 
do not blanch too many at a 
time. Mr. Gollan, in his ef^ 
ceUent little book, “Thelndiaiai 
Vegetable Garden. gives ratlief 
budivk, OBBIBD tBAVBD. * nOTcl plan for blanching Endi- 
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which is well worth a trial : — •* There is a sancershaped earthenware 
found in all jbazars under the name of EakM or Saimk, 
much used by the lower castes as a food dish, which anaWers 
admirably for blanching Endive. If a large size of it is obtained, 
and rested over the plants in an inverted 2 )Osition on small pieces 
of brick, the blanching is performed to perfection. Before placing 
the vessels in position, the leaves should be carefully flattened out 
with the hand, and the brick rests so adjusted as to allow of rather 
less than an inch of 
space between the edges 
of the vessels and the 
ground, There are 
two very distinct typos 
of Endive, one with 
curled loaves, the other 
with broad Itnivos much 
like those of a Lettneo. 

1 oz, of seed will sow a 
bed 8 square yards, or 
a drill 100 feet long. 

KNDIVK, PLAIN LEAVED, 

Amongst the best varieties are : — 

Large Eufee A green curled, extra fine sort. Mo$8 Curled : — 
A very beautiful variety, which, when well grown, resembles a tuft of 
moss. White Curled : — Tliis resembles the preceding except in, 
colour. The foliage is light green which blanches pure white. 
Ligafvell Prize : — A large green curled variety. Other fine curled varie- 
‘ ties arc: — Courte a Cloche, Green Curled, Louvier, lUnien or Staghorn, 
One of the best of the broad leaved sorts is Batavian Broad Leaved, 
which is a very compact growing variety, which forms a nice heart 
and blanches easily. 

HERBS 

SWEET, POT AHD N|EDICINAL. 

I have thought it best to put the many varieties of herbs into 
one section with the above heading. In the following list I give those 
usually grown and have added a few notes on their uses. 

Care should be taken to harvest the herbs properj^. Ijlis should 
done on a dry day, .just before they come into fitllfblfpni* Dry 
quickly and pack closely, entirely excluding from the air. ^ 
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On tiie Plains sow from Soptemt)6r to November ; in the Hills 
daring April and May, except where noted otherwise. Sow in shallow 
drills, one foot apart, and when well up, thin out, or transplant to a 
proper distance apart. 


ANGELICA (Archangclica Officinalis). 

(Vern.— Sumbul Khutaee.) 


Mid rib eaten like Celery, or when candied makes an excellent con- 
fection. This is a perennial, but can only be grown as an annual on 
the Plains. Sow in October. 


ANISE. (Pimpenella Anisura). 

(Vern,*~-Soonf, Uneesoon.) 


Cultivated principally for garnishing and seasoning or for Salads, 
appearance this much resembles Celery, but tbe leaves are more 

finely divided. The seed 
is used in the manufacture 
of liqueurs and is also 
employed in Italy for fla- 
vouring bread. 

BALM. (Melissa Offi- 
cinalis). 

(Vern,— Badrunk, 

Mukeh Subzeb). 

Principally tised for 
making balm tea or balm 
wine. Grows to a height 
of some 18 inches. On 
the Plains must be treated 
as an annual, hut in the 
Hills will last for years 
and may he inereas^ by 
dividing the clumps |n 
Winter* 
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BASIL, SWEET. 


(Ocymmn Basilicum). 


(yern.—Reehan, Balungoo, Gulal 
Tulsi.) 

The leaves and tops of the shoots are 
the parts gathered, and are used for highly 
seasoned dishes, as well as in soups, stews and 
sauces ; a leaf or two is sometimes intro- 
duced into salads. On the Plains sow from 
about the middle of October to the middle 
or end of November ; in the Hills from 
middle of March to end of May. 



BASIL, SWEET. 


BORAGE, (Borage 
Officinalis). 

(Vern.-Chota Kulpa.) 

The you Tig leaves are 
used in salads and lor claret 
cup. This is a plant of 
annual duration and should 
be treated as such both on 
the IMains and Hills, It 
produces pretty bright blue 
dowers and is well worth 
growing lor these alone. 
Plant out at a distance of 
18 inches apart. 

BOBAOE. 


C AHA WAY. (Carnm Garni). 

(Vern, — Zira, Jira). 

' Seeds used iu confections and for flavouring. On .^the ]^ins sow 
hs October and from March to end of April in the ^'hin out 

plants to a distance of 9 inches apart. . 
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DILL. (Anethum GraYeolens.) 

(Vern. — Sooee Chooka, SooaJ 


The leaves are used in soups and sauces, and to put along with 
pickles. As the plants will not stand transplanting, seed should bo 
sown where the plants are to remain. The plants grow to a height of 
2 to 2J feet. Sow from middle of October to middle of November on 
the Plains ; Hills, March to end of May. 


FENNEL. (Foeuiculum Vulgare). 

(Yern.-- -Sunf. Badeean, Shumrut.) 

Used in fish sauce and for garnishing. On the Plains sow from 
middle of October to end of November ; Hills, middle of March to 
end of May. This is a hardy perennial which is W(dl known in India. 
Sow in drills feet apart and, when large enough, thin the plants out 
to 12 inches apart. 



HOREHOUND. (Marnibium 
Vulgare). 

A remedy for Asthma, coughs, 
an excellent tonic. Can only be grown 
on the Hills. 

HYSSOP. (Hyssopus Officinalis.) 

(Vern.-- -Zooface eeabus, 
Uzoofa). 

The leafy tops and flowers are gathered 
and dried, for making Hyssop Tea, &c. 


HYSSOP. 


LAVENDER. (Lavendula Spica). 

i(Yern.— Nurd, Nardeen). 


A ^popular aromatic herb. By distillation it produces the scent 
Lavender Water# Sow on the Plains, in October ; Hills, end of Maieli 


to ond of May* Cm 
very ^Idom be induced 
to flower on the Plains 
but the leaves arc useful 
for seasonings. Sow 
the seed in seed pans or 
boxes and transplant, 
when large enough to 
handle, into pots. They 
should be repotted once 
or twice into larger pots 
and when the plants are 
a year old they shoiild 
bo planted out in 
thoroughly drained soil. 
Thrives and flowers well 
on the Hills, but the 
plants should be protect- 
ed during the rainy 
season as they are very 
apt to damp off. 





LAVENDER, 


MARJORAM, 


SWEET. 

POT 


(Origauum Marjorana.) 
( „ Onites.) 

(ern. — MurzanjoDsh, M urooa, Ssatur.) 



Marjoram. 


For seasoning soups and 
stuffings. Plants of very 
rapid growth. Sow in 
October on the Plains in 
the place where the plants 
are to remain ; Hills from 
March to June. 

MINT. (Mentha Viridis> 

(Vern.—Podeena). 

The Spear or Garden 
Mint of English Gardens. 
Used in the preparation of 
Mint sauce, a^tasty adjunct 
to roast mutton or lamb. 

Where roo^s ar^btain* 
able, plant ^tflber on 
the Plains; wx^ during 


the Hills. Seed may be sown at the same times. 
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PEPPERMmT. (Mentha Piperitft). 

(Vern. — Nana,) 

A well known medicinal herb. Sow at the same time as recom* 
mended for the Spear Mint. 

E08EMABY. (Rosemarinns Officinalis.) 

(Vern, — Akleel-ul- 
Jubul, Akhzzuri 
Hussalban.) 

An aromatic herb, the 
leaves of which are nsed 
in summer drinks, it is 
also useful for garnish- 
ing. Sow on the Plains 
in October; Hills March 
to April. Sow in pots 
and transplant, when 
large enough to handle, 
into single pots and 
repot into larger pots as 
the plants increase in 
size. On the Hills the 
plants should be trans- 
ferred into a garden 
border instead of pots. 

1108 KM A uv, 

RUE. (Rutu 
(5 niv colons.) 
(Vern. - Sudub, 
Suturee, Sundub^ 
Suziib, Kheel.) 
Used for niedicinal 
purposes, also given to 
fowls for tin? croup. On 
the Plains sow in Octo- 
ber; Hills March to 
May. This is a per- 
ennial and may he pro- 
pagated by dividing the 
old plants,or by cuttings. 
SAOE. (Salvfa 
emails) (V £ R 
Seestur, Sufakut, 

The leaves and tender 
tops are used in stuffing 
and s a n c e s , also 
used in making Sage 
cheese. This must not ba 
coufouuded with the so- 
called Bengal B ag e 




a^kas. 



r ( ^^riandra Bengalensis)* On Plains sow in October; M^tch 
W May on the Hills* Does well on the Hills but is not very easy to 
grow on the Plains. When the plants are large enough to transplant 
they should be taken from the seed boxes and planted out in a bed of 
rich light soil. Plant in a shady spot. 

SAVORY, SUMMER (Satureia Hortensis. ) 

The tops of these being very aromatic are used in soups, salads, 
and seasoning. 

SAVORY, WINTER. (Satureia Montana). 

Bow on the Plains in October ; March and April in the Hills. By 
no means common in 
India, but even on the 
Plains, can be grown with 
a fair amount of success. 

The Summer species is 
an annual while the Win- 
ter kind is an evergreen 
perennial shrub, although 
on the Plains it can only 
be grown as an annual. 

TARRAGON. Artem- 
csia Dracjunculus). 

A plant with numer- 
ous branching stems, 
bearing lanceolate entire 
leaves, possessing a very 
delicate aromatic davour, 
particularly valuable for tarragon. 

seasoning, or*in a green state, fur mixing with salads. 

THYME, BROAD 
LEAVED. (Thymus 
V ulgaris). 

(Vern — Hasha, Irpa.) 
For seasoning, etc. 
On the Plains can 
only be cultivated as an 
annual and even then 
must be grown in pots 
and not planted out in 
the garden. The seeds 
should be sown in Octo- 
ber on the Plains and 
any time from March to 
May on the Hills. On 
the Hills the ^Thynm does 
excellently. ^ m * 
WORMWOOI&. 
(Artemesia Absyuthiuin) 
Used lor medieiiisl 
wo»Mir^0. pufpoees ; arauatio ami 
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wteBBcly bitter 5 is used in drinks as a tonic, is also beneficial to pcwl- 
%, and shonld be planted in poultry grounds. The famous liqueur 
Absinthe is prepared from this herb. Treat in the same way as Thyme. 


Rabi or Kohi Kohl. 


Brassica Oleracea Caulo-Rapa (Vern— Gauth Kobee.) 



Koaii BABI. 
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The ctiltimtion is the same in all respects as that of the Cabbage, 
except that, when planted out, they should only be placed at a distance 
of eighteen inches between the rows, and about twelve inches from 
plant to plant. It is better to sow the tw'cds where the plants are to 
remain, and when large enough thin out to distance mentioned. The 
thinnings can always be used to plant any spare ground. The soil in 
which they are grown can hardly be made too rich. As soon as the 
plants commence growing freely they should be supplied with frequent 
dressings of strong liquid manure, the great object being to induce the 
plants to make a rapid vigorous growth, otherw ise t]i;jy invariably become 
tough and fibrous. They are best suited for the table when about the 
ifize of a cricket ball. On the Plains sow any time from the beginning 
of August to the end of October ; Hills, middle of February to end 
of May. 

The best varieties are : — 

Earliest Erfurt : — Tliis is without exception the earliest 
variety in cultivation. Tlie skin is pale gr<H‘u, flesh pure white 
and flavour excellent. Hrevn and Purple Vienna ; — These are 
very early vari(?ties, being excelled in earliness only hy the 
variety I have just mentioned. Very teiuler and of good flavour. Large^ 
(riant and Ooliaih Purples : — Tliese three varieties differ only in size. 
While the Large sort attains to a weight of 5 or 6 pounds, the Goliath 
may be grown to 25 pound eaein and altliougli so large are wonderfully 
tender. SAKDEIPS GREEN SHORT TOP ‘.—This is one of the 
very finest sorts in cultivation and is now more extensively grown than 
any other. Is not distinguished for its earliness hut is superior to 
very many of the older sorts. Tlie flesh is solid and free from the 
stringiness which is so'disagreeahle in many varieties. Giant White *— 
a large growing sort of excellent quality, the flesh is very tender, and 
flavour good. 


LEEKS. 

t 

ALLIUM FORUM.— (Yern.«Sundun, Kundanee, Kirath, 

Kiras, Gunduna, Zaluk, Vllaiyti Peeaj.) 

Sow during September and October in the Plains, in rich light 
0iL When the Plants are about six inches high, they should be 
teraasplanted into trenches in the same way as Cele^, bul^e tren- 
need not be more than eight inches wide. The pkn|l be 

pliM^ in tim rows at a distance of not moire than five or lix inches 
apart* In planting seedlings, diey shonU be placed at least 8 inelim 
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deop ill the soil, and as they 
increase in growth, should 
luivt‘ i^oiiie light, rich soil 
drawn round the steins to in- 
sure tlicir hoing properly 
Idanehed. They must he kept 
liberally supplied with water, 
and ar(‘ also nuich iHMietilted 
by 1‘roqiienl dn'ssings ol‘ strong 
litjuid nmniire. The Leek 
delights in a soil whieh has 
been well iinpregnateil w ith 
thoroughly deconiposecl tiia- 
mire; i'n'sli manuH? is prao- 
thially usi'less. 

Smv March to May in 
the Hills. I Oz. oi' s('od 
will sow a l ed A feet by 14 
feet, or a diill about 10t> feet 
long. 

Tliere are a number of 
good varieties now in general 
cultivation, but the following 


a»o the best. 

The Lyon .—lu i\m variety the stems' are very frequently 10 to 
12ineli«.. by 3 iiieiies ill diameter ; in colour ahnosl. pure white 

and exeeedius'ly mild llavour. Jiawjholm Prizetah.r : \'e.ry hardy, 
easily grown, of enormous size and very mild and agreeable navour, 
Momtrous Carenfnu : — An enormous variety of French origin, llfury s 
Prize ; — a very fine sort which blanches well ; is also known as 
Ayion Vciftda^', M anmlburgh Improred i — One ol the very licst 
sorts for general ert>p. Is exceedingly hardy. Broad or London 
Mag : — One of the best known varieties. Is very early and of 
quick growth. 


LETTUCL 

Lactuca Satlva.— (Vern.— Saladh, Kahu, Khus, Kuma.). 

Sowings may be made for an early crop iu pans or boxes, in 
August or September, and as soon as the seedlings have formed four 
leaves, they should be transplanted into well raised beds. They must, 
however, be protected from heavy rains, otherwise they are liable to damp 
off. For main crops, al^r the rains are over, sowings should be made ui 
; the open ground iu drills twelve inches apart. As soon as the plaiitO 
are sutteientiy strong, they should be thinned out in the rows, 
imne to twelve kohes betwe^^ of the Coe varieties, and fif- 
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teea inches for the larger kinds of Cabbage. The plants that are 
removed from the drills should be transplanted into a bed of rich soil 
and carefully shaded for three or four days. These will form a gO(^ 
successional crop to those left in the original beds, although they will 
not be equal to them in size, as the finest Lettuces are always produced 
from the plants that are allowed to remain in the place where the seed 
is sown. The Lettuce luxuriates in an open, deeply worked and well 
manured soil. Plenty of water should be given through the whole 
period of growth. When the plants are large enough, a few should be 
tied up every throe or four days to blanch them. This should be done 
on a dry day, as the plants will certainly rot if they are tied up when 
damp. For the same reason, care must be taken not to water the 
plants overhead, but round tlie roots only. Sow iu the Hills from 
March to September. 1 oz. of seed will sow a row 60 feet long, or 
produce something like 3000 plants. 

CLASSES OP LETTUCE. 

There are three distinct classes of Lettuce, viz: — (1.) Cabbage 
Lettuce (Lactuca Sativa Capitata.) Thi.s class is distinguished by its 
broad, rounded leaves, which form low, spreading heads close to the 
ground. The illustration I give shows the form better than any des- 
cription can. ‘ 

(2.) Cos Lettuce f Lactuca Sativa Eomana.) These grow upright, 
and, as shown in the illustration, the leaves are of an oblong shap<;, 
(H,) Gathering Lettuce (Lactuca Sativa FoHosa.) This class is 
entirely distinct from the other two, and usually grow to a very large* 
size. The lower leaves, as they mature, are pulled otf and furnish 
excellent salad throughout the entire season. 

As^. there are many hundreds of varieties of Lettuce now in 
cultivation, it will be very difficult to select the few which really lead 
in the several classes. 
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CABBAGE VARIETIES. 


First in this class I )tlace Mumom^ie GicmU This variety I 
Introduced to India a few years ago and it has become most popular. 
It grows to an immense size, early, very solid, colour light green, 
and, a great advantage, it does not run to seed quickly, Wehh"» 
Wonderful : — This is one of, if not the largest of the Lettuces in culti-» 
vation, as plants have been grown which have turned the scale at (J pounds 
each. With ordinary cultivation grows about 2 t(? 3 pounds each. 
Heart very solid, pale green colour, very tender, crisp and without 
a trace . of the bitterness ^ffrhich Is such a drawback in so many mcm* 
hers of this family, A| this variety stands heat remarkably well, 
it is sure to become popiilhr for cultivation on the Plains. Te'ttdm* 
amd trm : — Another splendid sort. Very crisp and of superior 
flavour. The leaves, which are curled, ’are pale green in colour. Very 
early and does jpot quickly run to seed. Gmezzano : — A sure sign 
of the quality of this variety lies in the fact that it has been given 
several names in different countries. The variety was raised in 
Italy but has become very popular in England and America, where 
it is known as “ Continuity, ’’ “Jewel” &c., &c. It forma largo, 
solid heads, the outer leaves tiuted with brownish red, while the 
inner ones are of a rich golden yellow. Tender and crisp and pecu- 
liarly sweet. It has the same merit as the preceding varieties, in 
that it will stand a wonderful amount of heat and drought. 

;-Of delicious flavour and rich golden-yellow colour. With- 
stands heat well and is a good keeper after being cut. Maminder A 
grand kind which I cannot recommend too Inghly. Is also known 
as “ Satisfaction. ” Forms good sized, compact heads, and will 
withstand heat and drought well. Mvjmmtle : — This is an American 
introduction of really first class quality. It has been proved that 
it will resist both heat and excessive moisture with equal success. 
A splendid variety for the Plains. New York : — One of the giants 
of this edass, as it will often grow to a weight of four pounds, One 
of the best varieties introduced of late years. Blonde de Berlin 
Crisp, sweet, and does not run to seed quickly. Leaves pale green 
with yellow adges, folding into a close and compact heart. 

There are dozens of other Cabbage varieties all of good quality, 
hut I tfffl leave readers to the lists given in various Seedsmen’s Price 
Lists, merely mentioning the names of. a lew, which, in addition 
to those mentioned in the pr^edtng lines, are really distinct and 
wort^ growing. These are Marvd or Med Bmmn^ AM 

the Fs®r Mou^ Drumhead orMaltOy Perpignan, Neapolitan, StamtM 
Pmk, Tom Thm^ or Tennis Ball, White Chamgny, Biy Boston, 
Early Prize Mead, Bmson, The Deemn, 
Seided or Solid TeUmt^, dec*, 
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COS TAEIBTII^ 

In my opinion ^ 
best Cos Lettnce W6 
have in cnltival^a Is 
that grand variety 
The 

plants grow to an 
extra large size and 
are of splendid qaality* 
A sort which will be 
found to be a prize 
taker by those who go 
in for exhibiting. 
^ Baih or Brown Gobi — 
One of the most 
popular varieties at 
LETTUCE, cos, » home and is now 

largely grown in India, where it does well. Paris White One of the 
latest of this class, as specimens have often been grown to a weight of 
6 pounds each. It hearts and blanches well without tying; is crisp and 
of excellent quality. Paris Green \ — Very similar to the preceding, 
but does not grow to such a large size; the foliage is a dark 
green colour, Lemaikan : — A very large growing sort but requires a 
tich soil for its proper development. J^eries* Little Qtmn : — Very 
early, compact growing, solid and crisp. Alexandra: — Large, 
very crisp and solid. Balloon ; — Heads very large, rather fiat on 
the top ; firm, crisp and solid. Crystal : — One of the best flavoured 
of the Cos Lettuces. Heads large and full, but require tying to 
blanch well. Other good sorts are ; — Florence or Magnum Bonum^ 
Victoria WhUe^ d?c., drc. 

GATHEEING 
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VARIETIES. 

Americem Gadming 
or Curled x — Exceed** 
ingly tender and fine 
fiavoured. Australicm 
Curled t — L eaves 
light yellow and of 
good quality, Cdifor^ 
nian Curledi^ 
Ve^^hai|| ; leaTeo 


ed.J:-^A very 
variety, ^ of ; 

whi^lOe shi^ lim. 


; ^ry Bwwt and ddjciotts Laeiniated Beaut^ard ;— A Prewsh 

In order to keep the gathering Lettuces In condiUon fit f or liiet 
cftre must be taken to remove the leaves as quickly as they mature. 

mAIZE OR IfWIAK OOUfl. 

Zca Mays. (Vern. Bhuta, Kookree, .\Iakka.) 

Both Plains and Hills sowings should be naado just before ^ 
lains say during May and June. The Maize requires very noUy 
manured and well worked ground, and plenty of water from tune of 

■"*Tn“?rtb™ .«i. .«b. 

cold weather but it is rather risky trying to grow at this sea^n, M the 
plants are very often killed by frost betoro the cobs have time tom 
^ The seeds should be sown about 9 inches apart in rows 
feet apart, and when large enough thinned out to a 
18 inches to 2 feet. When a little more than a foot high the planto 
should be slightly earthed up, and this should be repeated when As 
nlants have attained a height of about 8 feet; after thu second earth- 
ing up” the ridges should be about a foot high. 
in Maize growing is to see that the plants are not stinted with water? 
even during breaks in the rains water must be giveii. _ 

There are numerous varieties, mostly raised in America, and th 
following are amongst the best 

(Country 6?enrfem<m :-This is one of the finest of Ae sw^ 
Corns retaining its delicate teudeAess and flavour, even when a little 

old The ears are of good size and are produced in great abu^nce, 

tht planto frequently bearing four ears, 

to a stalk The cob is very small, giving great depth to taie kerneWy 

Such aW peaV -p® ^ .P««minento 

ly an epicure’s variety. The ears are short, but Ae cob is 
; andkeLls of extraordinary depth, 

^crowded together on the cob. Ea^l}/ 

dwstionof Ac Cory, this was the earliest variety of Sngar 
; oultivation. Its stalks are abont four feet high, ^ 
sise, and set low down. Boasting eaw haw been pieked 
aixtr one days from time of planting, while _Ae ord inay to* 
reamred for” maturing is eeventy days. Ea^ 

^ '^^^^rtidard early variety ; eight-rowed, ears of good SiAe, 

« fiiyo^- Adesireahle variety 

ic iidiiig highly productive and ^ genera jy^ 

i . Ae* i^iiigoJy gtowa for table mc. It » veiy 




H fEW 0000 IHOiaH CORNS. 
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prodiictireaess of the Golden Beauty is due to tlie economical shape of f 
the ears, and to the fact tliat a large proportion of the stalks produce 
two fin© ears. It is one of the largest grainoi and handsomest yellow 
Corns in cultivation. The ears are of perfect shape, with from ten in 
fourteen straight rows of brightest golden yellow grains, of remarkahk 
size, and filled out completely to the extreme end of cob. The cobs : 
are unusually small, when broken in half t)ie grain will always reach 
across. The richjiess of colour and fine quality of grain make it very 
superior for grinding into meal. The ears are easily shelltKl, although 
tbe'kernelsare firm on the ear. The stalks take a stronghold in tW 
ground and grow vigorously to a height of eight to ten feet. ^^Hickory 
King"': — Is entirely distinct from all other varieties, having the largest 
grains, with the smallest cob ever introduced in a White Corn. The 
stalks l>ear two good sized ears each, and occasionally three, are 
never barren no matter how thin the soil, and both ends of 

the car are filled full out. A sijigle grain will iM)jnpletely cover the 

cob section of an ear broken in half. It both shells and shucks easily, 

and will make more shelled corn to a given hulk of (‘ars than any 
other variety. Mammoth Lata:— A single oar sometimes weighs as 

much as two to throe pounds. It ripens a Uttl(‘. later than the “ Ever- 
green and tlie cobs ur«' larger, the kernels being llafcter, not horse-tootli 
shape. Perry's I/yhrld: — A variety, nearly as ejirly as the Minne- 
sota, bearing ears nmcli larger, which are ^>ell filled to the end. The 
cob is red and has twelve to fourteen rows of large wliite. kernels. The 
ears are set low down and bear two to a stalk. Jiostyu Ifyhridi — Is a 
very large growing medium early varietts tlm quality of which is excjcl- 
leut. /Stoweirs Everyreerr . — The most popular variety for a Jate sort in 
cultivation. One that is more largely planted than any other, it being 
the favourite with cauuers and market gardeners for late use. This 
variety is a necessity for every garden for a succession. The cars are 
large, grain deep, sugary and teador. The CV>r^:—Tlje earliest sweet 
Corn in cultivation ; it is a week to ten days earlier than the Marblehead, 
much sweeter and of finer quality. Ears are larger tl»au cither the 
Marblehead or Minnesota. The ‘‘ is siirprisiu 
this variety continues to grow in popular favour. In the green con- 
dition, when ready ft)r the table it is always pare white, and of a re- 
markably sweet and rich flavour. The Henderson ripens about 10 
days earlier than StowelFs Evergreen, and the experience of those who 
have grown it is, that it is one of the most valuable sorts tn 
cultivation. 

FOB CORN, Early Anther Rice.^lXm is a very distinct variety; 
The ears mature very early and the seeds are of a amteir-yellp^ 

colour. The dry seeds are used for making that delicious Americaii 
sweetmeat “ Popped corn,” , which has now become so popular in 
'Europe, 
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Gardening, 


MUSK MELONS. 


Cucumis Melo.-(Vern. Khurbooza, Karbuz.) 


The soil most suitable for 
the cultivation of Musk 
Melons is a rich, deep, sandy 
loam, fully exposed to the 
sun. Many growers sprout 
the seed before sowing. 

This is done by soaking for 
about twenty- four hours in 
warm water, then covering 
with damp ashes till the 
seeds sprout, when they 
should be sown in the places 
where they are to remain, as 
the Melon bears transplant- 
ing but badly. A plan musk melon, 

which I think most growers would find very successful, 
is to sow in small pots, two or three seeds to a pot, and when the young 
plants have attained a height of 6 or 8 inches carefully plant out, tak- 
ing care not to break the ball of soil in the pots and so disturb the 
roots ; perhaps the safest plan would be to carefully break the pot, the 
roots will soon find their way through the hreaks. The Melon is a 
gross feeder and requires a soil in which plenty of well rotted manure has 
been mixed and during the time of growth an occasional watering 
with liquid mamire will be found very beneficial. I advise planting on 
“hills” raised about (> inches above the ground level, the young 
plants being placed in the centre. On the Plains sowings may be made 
right on from January to the beginning of March ; on the Hills sow 
in April. 


The delicious English Melons can never bo raised with any 
measuie of success in India, but fortunately the many fine American 
sorts all do well. The following are the best of these: — Perfected 
Ddmonicox — This Melon since its introduction some years ago, has 
given great satisfaction. The flesh is an orange pink color, ripens 
thoroughly to the rind, and is sweet and Inscious beyond description. 
The Melons are of oval shape, and very deeply netted. The vines are 
hardy and thrifty in growth, and very prolific. Early Ucuchemmk , — 
This is a selection or improvement almost equal in size to the Hack- 
ensack, and at least ten days earlier. Several years thorough trial have 
proved it to be the best as well as the earliest of all the nc^d Melons* 
The fruits weigh from four to ten pounds each, and of delicious 
favour. Smeredd Gemi — A distinct and deliciously flavoured Melon ; 
Tetly early and prolific. Skin ribbed, yet smooth, and of a deep emeredd 
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green. The flesh, which is thick, is of a suffused saltnon colour, exceed- 
ingly sweet and delicious and very thick meated. Miller's Cream : — 
Most delicious. The flesh is a rich saltnou colour, very thick, sweet 
and rich ; rind very thin and finely netted. Vigorous grower, very 
productive. Montreal Market : — Excellent variety of the largest size; 
can be grown over 20 lbs in weight. In shape almost round, flattened 
at ends, deeply ribbed, skin green and iiottod. Flesh green, very 
thick. 


WATER NIELONS. 

Cucurblta Citrullus or Citrullus Vulgaris. 

(Vern. Turbuz, Turbuza, Kurbuj.) 

On the Plains Water Melons should be sown during February ; 
in some districts oven from end of January to middle of Marfdi. A rich, 
rather sandy soil is the one /jar exeellenee for Watc^r Meloji growing, fail- 
ing which, select a well drained loam. As the Water Melon is a more 
rampant grower than the Musk, it sliould be planted further apart. 
Make large, well drained hills about ten feet apart. Into the compost 
used for each hill, thoroughly incorporate a couple of shovels full of 
well rotted manure. On each hill sow 8 or 10 se(H.ls about three or four 
inches apart and about aii inch and a half deep. Sow the seeds with 
the eye down. As the Water Melon is a gross feeder, growth should 
be hastened by plentiful applications of lupiid manure. In the morn- 
ings when the leaves arc wet with dew, dust them well with dry ashes, 
which will effectually protect them from the ravages of uiost insect 
pests. When the plants are well up, all should bo removed, except 
one, or two at most, to each hill. 
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There are almost innnmcrable varieties of the Water Melon and 
most of the best have been raised in America. I do not advise readers 
to sow any of the varieties ordinarily grown by the native cultivators, 
the seeds of winch are obtainable in any bazar; but, as only a few plants 
need be grown, would advise the sowing of one or more of the following, 
all of which I can guarantee to be really good kinds. 

Cuban — This is a large variety often weighing eighty 

pounds and upwards. The rind is marked with regular stripes of light 
and dark green. It is a very showy variety of fair quality. Florida 
Oblong in sliapc, growing to a very large size ; rind dark, 
with light green stripes ; flesli light crimson, crisp, and deliciously sweet; 
seed small and of a creamy white colour, ICarlier than KolbVs Gem. 
Jhifijiarian Honey : — This superb variety ri])ens early. The flesh is of 
a brilliant red colour and a very rich honey flavour ; colour of skin, 
medium dark green ; uniformly of medium size. Koll/s Gem : — Largely 
grown, particularly in the South States of America, for shipment to 
Northern markets. The frnit is nearly round ; rind dark green, some- 
what jnarbled witli lighter shades. Weight, 2;’) to ol) Ihs. 

()ne of the l>est Water Melons grown ; excellent in tlavonr, and solid, 
ripening clour up to tlie rind. In shaj)e it is ohlong, slightly tapering at 
the ends. J cun strongly recommend this variety. 


MUSTAliD 

Sinapis Alba.— (Yern.— Raee, Sursoo ) 

Same culture as common Cress. Sow during Spring and Summer 

only in tlie Hills, at fre- 
quent intervals ; on the 
riains sow practically all 
the year round. During the 
rains should be sown under 
cover. 1 oz. will sow a bed 
of 3 sqiuire yards. 

The ordinary White, 
variety is too well known 
to need any description, 
IhivS is the kind that is al- 
ways associated with tlio 
garden Cress. There is a 
new variety, however, 
which is deserving of much 
more extensive fnltivation 
This is knfwa as New 
MUBTAIIO, NEW CUIHESE, Chinese. The leaves are 
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. of enormous size, often 12 to 15 inches long. Not only is it e 
most excellent salad plant, but it is a very valuable vegetable 
when cooked in the same way as Spiuaidi. On the Plains the seed 
should be sown in October, and, wdien large enough, the ])lants thinned 
out to a distance of about 18 inches apart ; on the Hills sow during 
March and April. 


OKI^A OR COMBO— (L adies’ Fingers.) 

Abelmoschus or Hibiscus Esculentus. 

(Vern. — Bhindee, Ram-Torooee, Dhenroos.) 
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On the Plains sow any time from the begiimiiig of March to the 
end of July ; is not grown much on the Hills, where it should be sown 
daring May and June. Any good, well manured garden soil suits the 
Bhindee. During the sowing periods I mention, sowings should be 
made every two weeks, in order to keep up a supply of the pods. 

The Okra will not thrive on the Hills above 5000 feet. 

There are several varieties in cultivation but the following two 
are about the best and are the only ones I recommend. 

Dwarf Prolific or Dcmilyx — A very fine variety, much dwarfer than 
the ordinary dwarf Okra and more productive. The long, slender pods 
are tender, of fine quality, and produced very early. 

While Velvet : — Is very distinct in appearance, and, unlike other 
varieties, the pods arc not ridged, but ate perfectly round, smooth, of 
an attractive white velvet appearance, and superior flavour and tender- 
ness. The plants arc comparatively dwarf and of cotnpaet branching 
growth ; the pods arc of extra large sij^e and produced iu great 
abundance. 

0|«10N. 

Allium Cepa. — (Vern. — PeeaJ or PeeyaJ.) 

The Onion is a very gross feeder, and requires deep cultivation ; 
a light, rich, sandy soil suits it 
best ; the ground should be tren- 
ched to a depth of at least two 
feet, adding at the same time a 
heavy dressing of manure. On the 
Plains sowings niay be made from 
the middle of August to Novem- 
ber, in drills nine inches apart. 

After coveriiig up the seed, the 
beds should be trodden or beaten 
down firmly. As soon as the 
plants are six inelics liigh, they 
may be thinned out to a distance 
of six inelios apart iu the j’ows. 

They mast be kept plentifully 
supplied with water, and frequent 
dressings of liquid manure will 
materially conduce to the pro- 
duction of a good crop. The thinnings should be transplanted into 
other beds, taking care not to plant too deeply ; these will form almost 
as good bulbs as those left iu the original beds. Sow from end of 
February to beginning of June in the Hills. 1 oz. of seed will sow a 
bed 4 feet by 12 feet, or a drill 80 to 100 feet long. 

There are a great number of distinct varieties of Oui|a#but iu the 
following list I describe, as a rule, early maturing sorts, the Plains 
it IB advisable to eow^only early varieties. 
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Mammoth White Victoria, — Skin silver white, but Bometinics of 
a delicate light rose-colour ; flesh juicy, sweet and milky white. In 
other particxilars this variety has the same qualities as the Eed Vic- 
toria f it generally grows equally as large, and is of the same distinct 
oval round shape. It delights in frequent hoeings of the soil, and 
watering in dry weather. Mammoth Red Victoria ; — Of distinct oval 
round shape, weighing from 2 J to 4|Ibs. each, with capacity of still larger 
growth under extra cultivation. Skin very dark red, almost blood red in 
colour ; flesh light rose coloured; flavour mild and sweet ; a good keep- 
ing variety. It grows best in loam or heavy soil, which may even be stony, 
and must be well worked. Properly cultivated, this variety, uniformly 
larger in size than any Onion hitherto known, produces an enormous 
crop. Bulbs of this wonderful variety have been produced in America 
weighing lbs. each. Neapolitan Maggiajole: — A large silver-white 
skinned variety. Of handsome flat shape, very fine flavour and quality. 
Its great merit, however, consists chiefly in the rapidity with whi(sh 
its large, handsome bulbs are formed, siirpavssnig in this respect all other 
varieties, the bulbs being fit for use within three months from the time 
of sowing. Portuguese Delicacy: — A splendid large, globular variety ; 
flesh pure white ; flavour mild and delicious. This is one of the most 
handsome varieties in cultivation. Giant Red Garganus^ or Mammoth 
Pompeii: — This variety was raised in Italy and sent out under the first 
name given above, but on arrival in America was re» named and sent 
out 8S the Mammoth PompeiiP Under whatever name it may be 
grown, it is undoubtedly a wonderful variety, excelhui in size only by 
the two new Mammoth Victorias. Bnllw of the enormous weight of 
5 lbs, liave been grown in America, but the average weight, under good 
culture, is from 2 to 4 lbs. each ; notwithstanding their gigantic size, 
they retain their perfect shape and fine quality. The skin is very thin 
and delicate in appearance, of a reddisli brown colour ; flesh ]>ure white, 
fine grained and mild in flavour. Giant While Gargannsy or Mammoth 
Silver King: — This variety has the same origin as the preceding, and 
its second name originated in America. If there is sucli a thing as a 
delicate flavoured Onion, we have it in this variety. It is very rapid 
in growth, attaining an enormous size, frequently measuring when 
full grown, 5 to 7^ inches in diameter, and weighing from 2 to 4 lbs 
each ; of a beautiful silvery white colour. Indepimdent of its fine 
qualities, it is really a wonder in appearance, and also very attractive for 
exhibition purposes. Every cultivator of a garden should grow it. 
Prizetakei : — This is a very fine, large variety, and much grown 
in America, where it is becoming extremely popular, on account of its 
rich straw colour, enormous size and excellent keeping quality. Al- 
though of such large size, the flavour is extremely delicate, which 
makes ?t an excellent salad variety. Bedfordshire Champi(m:-^Wmo 
shape, and excellent keeper ; one of the best. Blood R^: — Medium 
size, strong flavour, excellent keeper. Danver's Yellow Globe : — ^An 
excellent sort ; good cropper, very fine and invaluable for general nee. 
Giant Zitiau: — An excellent keeping variety, of handsome shajie and 
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ole^r yellow colour. Giant Red Ziitau\--^K new variety of the pre- 
ceding, of same size and shape, but of a bright blood red colour* 
Giant Rocca of very hue. large variety, of globular shape, 

light-brown skin, and very mild flavour ; will frequently attain, 
under feivourable circumstances, two pounds in weight. Golden 
Queeni--A splendid variety, of good size and flavour, very hardy and 
an excellent keeper. James Lomj Keeping:— K fine, distinct, pear- 
shaped variety. Very popular in Europe. One of the best keepers. 
La/rge Red Italian Tripoli or Basm/no:--k. very large-growing variety, 
of blood red colour ; flatter in form than the Rocca, and of mild 
flavour, La/rge White Italian Tripoli: — A very superior variety, of 
flat form, and large size, with a beautiful silvery white skin, and of 
mild flavour. Magnum Bonum: — One of the best varieties in culti- 
vation, very hardy, good cropper, and will kec^p longer than any other. 
JSiherskm: — The best variety for pickling; for this purpose they should 
b(S sowMi very thickly. White Glohe: — A largo globe-shaped onion ; 
firm, fine grained and of mild flavour ; keeps well. Tliis is one of the 
most liuudsome onions grown, of beautiful shape, and clear white skin. 
Whits Lisbon: — TIjo Onion that is grown so much in Europe for pul- 
ling when young, for sala<ls. This is the variety that is usually known 
as ** S])ring (ijiions.” While (furen: — A fine, early, silver skinned 
variety, of beantiful form and rajud growth, ])(>ss(^ssing good keeping 
qualities. White Spanish^ Jbyrfagal or “vSi>lendid solectt‘cl 

stock. Well known as a large and exct'llent variety ; pale straw 
colour, mild in flavour, and one of the best for gemu'al use. 


Randnee, 


PARSLEY. 

Carum Petroselinum. — (Vern. — Petercelee, 

AJmud.) 

On the Plains sowings may be made in pans under shelter in 
August ; by the end of the rains, these will have formed strong plants, 

which should then 
be jdnnted out into 
beds of well man- 
UH'd soil at a dis- 
tance of 
si X inches 
apart. 
F ti rther 
s o wings 
may b e 
made in 
the open 
g r o und 
from 
Septem - 
her t o 
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end of l^'ovember. These will not require to be transplanted 
bat^the plants should be thinned out to the distance mentioned above.' 
Parsley succeeds best in a rich, riiollow soil. A sliglitly shadt^d 
situation suits it best. The seed will be found to g<ltnunate 
much more freely if it is steeped in water for three or four 
hours, and then well mixed with dry ashes or sand before sowing. 
After rain, care should be taken to prott*ct tlie plants from the sun, 
otherwise the leaves will become discoloured. In the Hills sow frOm 
March to September. 1 oz, of seed will sow a row 80 feet long. 

There are a fair number of good varieties of Parsley grown, many 
of them, I fear, being only old sorts with new names. As few people 
want more than a small patch of Parsley, 1 mention liulf a dozen of 
the best and most distinct sorts. 

First I must place one of my own introductions, which I consider 
by far the b('st varieiy now in cultivation. This is known as 
mid Mom Cnrled. It, is very s(‘le(rt, late to run to se<Ml and intensely 
curled. I only introduced this variety in but it lias already 

become tlic standanl sort and is perhaps mon* grown than any other. 
A lady wrote to me a short tiim^ ago saying she hud grown 
Perennial Moss Curled with buDichoa almost as long as her arm, and 
although so long, they were covered with beautiful] gn‘eii, densely curhul 
foliage, E’ufudd MafddmH or Mj/af.f\s (r((r 7 ti{thiiKj: — Ileantifully eurled. 
Extra Q'ui'hid ]Jwai'f \ — This is a most beautiful and valuable variety. 
The moss-like leaves are finely erimp(‘d and curled, and of a bright 
green colour For garnishing, no variidy is more attractive. Fern 
Leaved (Cartels,) — Exquisitely ])err(‘ct in form and (‘olour, tliis beau- 
tiful variety is pronounced <»u all sides, to be not only the best lor 
garnishing purposes, but also sptcially valuulde as an ormimental 
foliage plant, for table decoration and the llowor border. I/urHt's 
Improved Moss Curled ; — A magnificent stock. 1 can strongly recom- 
mend it, both for colour and quality, //eudersnu's Eiuerold ; — I wish 
to call Sfiecial attention to this Emerald I’arsh'y, for tlu* reason that it 
is altogether distinct in app«‘arance from any of the other varieties, 
being of a lighter and more brilliant shade of grtum, Tiio plant is of 
dwarf habit, witli leaves finely cut and curled. 


PARSfllPS. 

Pcostinaca Sativa,-{Vern.-Pastlnac. Istufeen). 

It is a great mistake to sow Parsnip seed loo early on the Plains 
as it will almost invariably fail to germinate. I would not advise 
Ssnvin^ before the first week of November. Many people are deterred 
from growing this favourite vegetable on account of the difficulty in 
getting the saeds to germinate, but this difficulty is being overcome 
by some of tlie leading Seedsmen, who S|)ecially import their stocks 
of seed from England and Australia, and thus are always in a 
position to supply fresh seeds, as tlie seasons of ripening in 
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the year* The^eoil inost eaitsble fer = 

nip is a light, rich, friable one, TM 
either be town broadcast ^ or in drills* If l^e 
latter style ol cultivation is decided on, the 
drills should be about 9 inches apart. When 
large enough the plants should be thinned out 
about the same distance — 9 inches apart. Give 
plenty of water and an occasional drenching 
with liquid manure. On the Hills sowings 
may be made any time during March, April and 
May. One ounce of seed ^ill sow a row 100 
foot long. 

There are a number of varieties of Pars- 
nip, some of them being quite late intro- 
ductions, which are great improvements on 
some of the old sorts we used to be familiar 
with. A few years ago I brought out to India 
a variety which I had had some experience 
with at nomc, and this has taken the place of 
some of tlie older sorts. This variety is 
known as Improved Marrow, I can 


strongly recommend this to growers as is has a very clean, 
handsome root. In lliivour I do not think it can be beaten, as it is 


very sweet, without the mealy taste of most sorts. 


Other good sorts are : — 


Lishonmis : — This is a great improvement on the old “ Hollow 
Crowned,” but is quite distinct from it. A good looking variety which 
is being greatly grown by Market Gardeners at home. Elcombes 
Improved : — A very heavy cropper, roots large and flavour good. 
The Sliident :-~A very long variety which requires a good deep soil, 
Guermey or Jersey Marrow : — An excellent variety which is much 
grown. The roots are of good sisse and excellent flavour. Turnip 
Rooted : —This variety differs from all the others, in that tlie roots are 
round instead of long. The flavour is very fine and this is a particularly 
useful sort for growing in shallow soils. 


PE/ys. 

Pisum Sativum.— (Vern.-Mutter or Mater, Butanee, 
Kursuneh.) 

, ^ t 

The Pea delights in a rich, deep, light soil ; one €iat has been 
well manured for the previous season^ s crop suits it best. Should 
however, the soil be poor, it may be enriched with a good dressing of 
?eiy old cow manure or leaf mould, which, when possible, should be 
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' two: 

On no «oe0#ii 
frosh or bftlf**yott6*i 
manure; this being 
too stimulating in its 
action, causes an un* 
natural produetion • ot 
stem, to the detriment 
' of the crop, and also 
irotpiently causes the 
plants to become in- 
fested with mildew. 

Sow from August 
tu Doi^ember in the 
Plains, commencing 
with the dwarf early 
varieties, and where 
space is available, 
this should bo followed 
by successional sow- 
ings at int(*rvals of 
a week or ton days. 
Before sowing, in' dry 
weather, the seed 
should be steeped in 
water for three or 
four hours, and then 
allowed to dry for 
about the same time 
before being put in. 
The dwarf kinds may 
be sown in rows 
about eighteen inches 
apart, and the seeds, 
about 1 inch apart, 
covering them with 
about all inch of soil. 
The taller growing 
sorts require a space 
of at least three feet 
between the rows, 
and should be planted 

• t A. soon as they arc about six inches high, they 

two inches deep. As soon J l,e gj^iy tied 

•honld to ,d,pt«,l for «i« P«« U W” •* 

S M .S.8 »n, tat 1. Artai, .haded d.ring th. to»».d« 
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of the day. When the pods are well set, pinch out the leading shoot, 
so as to check the growth of vin(% and throw the entire strength into 
the pods. Sow from February to May in the Hills, also in Autumn. 
1 11). of seed will sow a row of from 40 to 50 feet. 

I do not think there is any vegetable in cultivation of which 
there are more varieties than the Pea, but many of the so called 
“varieties’' are Tner<dy old sorts nnder new names. It is extremely 
didicult to select from the immense number given in Seodsmen’s Cata- 
logues, but ill the following list I give those only which I consider 
really worth growing. I give the bei.glits so that readers will know 
what size of sticks will he re(piin»d, but I would draw attention 
to the fact that it is impossible to say exactly liow high any particular 
variety ?mo// grow und(*r special culture ; if grown in very rich 
soil the heights I give may be greatly (^xeeeiled. [ have marked with 
an asterisk (*) the \Vriiikl<^d and have divided all into 

three classes, Kauijkst, Main Oitoi* and Latk Caoe varieties. 


EARLIEST VARIETIES. 


* American Wonder : — This is om* of the very earliest Height. 
W'riukled Marrows in cultivation, deliciously flavoured, 
and an extnmu'ly heavy eropjaw. Its most distinctive 
feature is its very dwarf ami eompaet growth, being only 

indues in lieigbt, literally covering itself with jiods. 1 ft. 
Early Morning star. — Where earliness, ]>roduetiveness, 
largt‘ sized pods and sweetness of llavoiir are desireil, tliis 
is the variijty to grow. In a favourable season will be 
ready for market in 42 days and the entire crop can be 
taken otT in two pick’ngs. Is much liardier, more produc- 
tive, and witbsUiuds greater changes of weather than 
any other variety. Is not only the Largest Podded 
Extra Early, but is entirely free from runners. ... 1 „ 

Early Sunrise (Day) : — Large-seeded, first early dw'arf 
white wrinkled Marrow, of strong and robust habit. It is 
very hardy and extremely prolific, the haulm being 
covered with large well-filled pods, while the peas are 
large and very sweet when cooked ... ... . 2| „ 

Earliest of All (Laxton.) : — A round, blue-seeded %a,"' 
of excellent and rich flavour, dwarfer than Ringleader, 
more prolific (averaging eight peas in a pod) and fit to 
gather a week sooner. ... ... 2 „ 
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* Exonlan (Veitch^) A first early Wrinkled Marrow Pea. Height. 

Messrs, Robert Veitch and Son, of Exeter, who send it 
but, write that “ it is earlier than “ William the First,” 
bears a heavy crop of good sized pods, each containing 
six to' eight and even nine large dark grtMm peas. The 
flavour is unique for a first early variety and partakes of 
the character of “Veitch’s Perfection and similar 
sorts.” The Royal Horticultural Society, after testing 
it at Chiswick, awarded it a First Class Certificate ... feet. 

* Extra Early Premium Gem: — A very fine dwarf 

Pea, large pods and very productive ... * . . 1 J «i 

Henderson’s First of All : — It is fully six inches 
dwarfer than the “Improved Sangaters’ No. 1” or “First 
and Best,” and produces pods of good siz(‘, which are 
well filled with round, smootJi, white peas of splendid 
flavour. It is a prodigious bearer, and ripens iij) so 
evenly as not to recpiire more than two pickings to clear 
off the crop. ... ... ... ... 2| „ 

lMi*novEJ» Sangsteu’s No. 1 : — Prolific and early ; one 

of the best ... ... ... ... 3 „ 

Lightning (Carter's) : — A good cropper and of fine 
flavour ... ... ... ... 2J „ 

* McLean’s Little Gem : — A dwarf green wrinkled 

marrow, very early and of fine flavour ; an excellent 
cropper ... ... ... ... 1 „ 

Ringleader (Sutton's): — Also known as “Carter's 
First Crop.” One of tlie best white varieties in cultiva- 
tion, very prolific and of fiius flavour. ... ' ... 3 „ 

* William Hurst A dwarf blue wrinkled marrow, with 

well-filled medium sized j)ods ... ... 1 „ 

William the First, Bklecteo Stock : — One of the 
finest early green marrows, combining flavour, eariincss 
and productiveness. ... ... ... 3 „ 


MAIN CROP VARIETIES. 


'’^Abundance (/>Vi.v.y): — Plant half-dwarf, fifteen t ) eight- 
een inches high ; foliage large, thick, full and dark green. 
Pods three to tliree and a half inches long, roundish 
and wcdl filled, containing six to eight large wrinkled peas 
of excellent quality ; it ripens second early 

* Autocrat ( Veitch) : — First Class Certificate, Royal 
Horticultural Society. Robust, branching habit, and dark 
green foHage. Very productive, and of strong constitution 

* Best of All : — A highly recommended variety ; 
pods large, well filled and of exquisite flavour 
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* Boston Hero: — A very heavy cropper, the pods 
nearly all com in;; in pairs ; they are very large and 
well filled with fine sweob peas 

* Celebrity/ — For appearance, flavour and cropping, 1 
can. coiifldeiitly recommend this variety 

* Champion of England. — Good heariM’, d(‘]icious 
variety ; one of t\\ \ best 

* Conundrum : — A grand new niedinm and late 
wrinkled ina’TOW Fea, of exceptionally robust habit and 
growth, extr<»niely prolific either for gerd-m or held calMire. 
Wheii eomparati-.ely old it retains its llavonr. The pini 
is large and pods are long and well hi.'ed 

* Daisy : — A dwarf wrinkled niurrow. liears large, 
well-fii!( (l })ods and is a heavy cro])per 

Dr. McLean A s])h‘ndid wrinkhnl Pea, of (inest 
quality; ])Vodm;es an abundant evoj» ; one of th(‘ finest 
main crop verlcties in cultivation 

* Duke < f Albany (d W'(>.7.):-™Vory ])rodu('tive, bearing 
a profusion of extra largo, well-iillMl jiods, lovin' in pairs, 
which being dark green in colon av(‘ very Imiulsonie, ami 
contain from i) to \ Hue peas cadi ; tin* flavovir and quality 
are also excellc it ; of vigorous and branching lialiit, anil 
should therefore be sown thinly 

* Duke of York : — Ihis may best be described as an 

CftTliev (I n'arfvr JhvtH oj “.//<//<• oj //?/,” jiossi'ssing 

all the good qualities of that slundurd uiriety' but maturing 
two or three weeks earlier, and prmlucing an equally large 
erop on a plant growing to a height of only 

Flllbasket: — 'Is a seeoud early, rouml seeding varit*- 
ty, very heavy cropper, and of exc^'ileut ilavonr 

* George CleiUnd A grand main-evop wrinkled 
marrow Pea, growing from 3 to feet high, it jt.oduces 
a lieavy crop of large, well-filled j-ods, whieh grow in ( lusters 
and usually contain from 10 to 12 peas each of delicious 
flavour 

* G, F. Wilson:— A main crop, green wrinkled Pea, 
somewhat resembling “ Veitclfs Perfection but about 
a week earlier 

* Hair's Dwarf Mammoth: — A liglit wrinkled varie- 
ty, of very delicate flavour, and very productive 

* Henderson’s Midsummer:~This is a wliite wrinkled, 
second early variety, attaining a heiglit of feet. The pods 
are produced in pairs, and it is a most abundant bearer. 
The quality of this Pea, when cooked, leaves nothing to be 
desired 

* Henderson's Heroine: — The “ Heroine ” is afnedi- 
um early, green wrinkled pea ; very prolific, pods long, 


Height. 
5 'ft. 
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heavy and pointed, containing eight to nine peas of rich, Heiglit, 
buttery, marrow-like flavour feet. 

Market Favourite: — A splendid ronnd-sceded white 
variety ; the pods are large, well filled, and are home 
in immense profusion 4*^ „ 

^Market Garden {llora/ord's ): — The vines are uni- 
formly two feet high, and very even and regnliir in growth. 

It is a *,proli{ie hean'r, and has Ikmui known to yield more 
per acre than any other variety. Tlie j)ods are literally 
packed with peas of a delieionsly llavonr 2 „ 

Pride of the Market: — A splendid varicdv for Market 
or Exhibition purposes, hearing grand pods, well filled with 
large, line ihivoured peas. First ( ’lass ( ’eriiiieate R. II. S. 2 „ 

* Prince of Wales:--*- An excellent wrinkled marrow; 

large, well tilled pods [)rodueed in pairs; line Ihivour and 
heavy <‘ropper d „ 

* “5ensation”(/>'^/<'? /iV/v'): — A new wriiikl<*d marrow 
of exceptional exeellenee, dcserihed as surpassing any variety 
in cultivation, both as to size, flavour, and its extraordinary 
yielding powers. It grows d feet high, and owing to its 
vigorous habit, half the quantity of seed usually sown 

will suffice d „ 

* Sharpe’s Queen: — A splendid dwarf nv rink led mar- 
row. The pods are of extraordinary sizt‘ and well filled 

with enormous peas of the most delicious ihivour n 

5ir Harry Atkinsoh : — A splendid Australian variety 
which has gained a great name for itself. Is said to h<‘ one 
of the finest Main crop Peas introduced in laic years. Grows 
to a height of d feet, and hears, in vast profusion, tim; de(‘p 
green pods filled with rich sugary peas of large size 3 ,, 

* Stratagem. — d'his is admittetl to la' one of the best 
dwarf wriukl(Hl peas in cultivation, the plants hfdng literally 
covered with immensf* pods, many measuring from five to 
six inches long, and containing nine to eleven jioas in each 

pod ; unsurpassed as an Exhibition variety „ 

'^The Duchess (d/>^o^^.):-This pea was sent for trial to 
the Royal Horticultural Society under tlie iiariie of “ Abbott, 
and award<‘d a First Class Certificate. The (tardeulntf World 
says of this fine variety : — ^^Xew Sf^*:^dliiuj beautiful sam- 

ple of a new Pea coujes to us from Messrs. Hurst and Son. It is 
described as a second early — something in the way of ^\Oahi oj 
AlhMiy, ” but rather earlier and a heavier cropper, growing to 
a height of 5 feet. The pods sent us measured about 4| 
inches in length, were quite straiglitand well filled throughout 
with an average of nine large, sw'cet peas in each. The latter, 
when perfectly matured, are deep green and wrinkled. As an 
exhibition variety it will, no doubt, take a leading place, 
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owin^ to tlie fine aj)pearanee of tlie pods, well filled character Height 
and first class (puillty’^ 5 feet 

* The Stanley (//orK/JW.); — The raiser says of it : — 

“ Til offering this to the puldic I do >so in the full helief 

that it is superior to any other variety of its class, and will 
prove of great value as a gardiui F(*a. ” 

claims for it the following advantages : — 

1st. It luu a lieautiful, large, well filled pod, larger 
than those of “Stratagem,” and nearly as large as “ Tide- 
phone. ” 

2nd. It is a tremendous cropper. 

>lrd. It has a dwarf, stocky vine, and iummIs no stieking. 

4th. It is very swe(‘t., inheriting from both ]iarents 
(“American Wonder,” and “ Teh'phone ”) their delieacy of 
llftvonr 

In rich soil, it grows about IH imdies high, and the full 
grown })oils o’„‘n nuMisur.* four indu's in eircumf(*ren<‘e. 

Kight green p ):l«i weiglied a (juarter of n ]»ouml. They mature 
very evenly, so that almost the. entire cro)) can be taken 
at one ].ieking H „ 

1 elegraph Immense pods, the peas 

olten forming apparently a double row ; wbmi cooked, 
they are of u line (bH‘p green colour, and of good llavour o ,, 

* Telephone:--A splendid wrinkled variety ; very pro- 
lific, pods long, broad, and well iilied : good for exhibition 

or tal)h^ use ,, 

* Triumpll (.S'A'/o 7 >c.): — A grand free-ero]>ping, blue 
wrinkled m vrrow variety of i^xipiisite Ihivour ; pods hirgi*, 

very miudi curved, and w.dl filled with extra large peas Jj ,, 

*Veitch*s Perfection: --An extra fine wrinkled marrow 
of excellent quality. It is a wonderful cropjier and the flavour 
is delicious. The demand for this valuable lh*a iuereasi^s 
every year :{ ,, 

* Walker’s Perpetual Bearer: — A variety of robust 

branching habit and a continuous i»earer. It is an imnuMisc 
crojiper and of first rate llavour; very free from mihlew . tl 

* Yorkshire Qem: — Fong, round pods, closely filled 
with large, Inscions, wrinkled peas ; of extra line quality and 

very prodactive ‘ Z „ 

* Yorkshire Hero: — An old favorite variety, of excel- 
lent quality and a good cropper ‘ „ 

LATE CROP VARIETIES. 

^British Qukkn: — T his sterling late wrinkled variety 
has proved a marked advance on any sort offered fi Its 
class. It is of most robust habit, and should be sown very 
thinly. ... G , 
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* Emi'kror ok the Marrows: — A choice wrinkled Ileij^fht 
marrow, produciii 2 ^ luindsome dark green pods, well filled 
with iRrgo exquisitely flavoured Peas ... ... 6 ft. 

*!Ne Plus Ultra, Selected:— Also known as ‘ Payne's 
Conqueror.” Fine dark green , 41 hnudant hearer, of rich flavour; 
a first claims wrinkled marrow, and one of the best late peas... (> „ 

*Omeoa: — A very prolific variety of delicious flavour, 
quite distinct; keeps in condition a long time afttn* being fit 
for use ... ... ... iJA », 

*Sa>ji)ER8’ Marrow: — A tall, very late and big cropping 
variety. The pods are produced in pairs, and are well filled 
with fine, large, wrinkled jH‘as. The individual peas are 
about the largest that T have (»ver seen, and iu (luality, wlnni 
cooked, sweet and (hdicions. It has the poiniliarity of retaining 
its deep green colour when disheil for tln^ table, a charac- 
teristic that 1 n(‘ed hardly say is most desirable. ... h „ 

*Tiik “Gladstovk”: — Obtained XXX, Chiswick 

dune, 21)th ; also Awar<l of .Merit, U. H. S., August 

25th 1896. Tins line late variety is of robust and branclnng 
habit, and should he sown thin, Ejintet frimi 'iqiort o/’/V/lv 
te^tod at 7SiHr . — 'fhe Ghyistom* (XXX, unanim- 

ous award dune 29th.) — K.vcellcut cropper, po<ls in pairs ; 
haulm, pods and pinis very dark green ; pods very long, often 
containing eleven peas of large si/.e in eaeh ; of fine flavour. 1 


PUMPKI|4S. 

Cucurbita Pepo.(Verri.-Kuddoa, Meethee Kuddoo, 
Koondha, Seetaphul.) 

Sow any time from .lime to October iu the Plains ; March to end 
of dune in the Hills. Support plants on a strong hjiinhoo trellis or 
allow to run over out-houses or other huihiings. Th(‘y require a very 
rich, highly inannred soil, with ])lenty of water daring dry 
weather ; an occasional dreiichiug with liquid manure will help the 
growth of the plants materially. There ani very man}^ varieties in 
cultivation the best of which I. name ami describe iu the following list:— 
Kitaj itf the Mamtmdhs or Jmnhn : — Tlie largest growing variety, 
frequently attaining a weight of 200 lbs. Specimens have been seen 
weighing 250 pounds. The colour of the skin is a deep yellow, the 
flesh being of a lighter shade. Xotwdtlistanding its enormous size, it 
is delicious iu quality and generally desirable. Large Toura : — A very 
large French variety, frequently attaining a weight of upwards of 
100 lbs. Mammoth Elampear , — A fine French sort, said to attain a 
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weight of 100 to 150 lbs. 

“ Jouafhan!': — A splendid 
variety. When oouked it 
has somewhat the appea- 
ruuce of a Sweet Potato but 
is moie delieioii'^. For 
ilavonr in pies and cus- 
tards it lias no equal ; 
flesh tidek, er(‘amy white 
and exceedingly fine grain- 
ed. Hardy, productive, 
sweet and delicious, one 
of the best for cooking 
purposes ever introduced. 
Its liard slioll makes it an 
cxc(‘lh‘nt keeping variety 
(foUlru Oblony : — The 
fruits of this variety grow 
to a very uniform size of 
from fifteen to twenty in- 
cln^s in hmgth ; the outer 
colour is a rudi golden- 
orange or old gold. The 
fruit, when young is dark 
green, and changes to rich 
golden yellow us it ripens. 
The flesh is light yellow 
in colour, of very rhdi, fine 
quality, and has been pro- 
noiirieed by lovers of pnmp- 
kin ]>ies the very best they 
have ever had for this purpose. Japavrsc rie : — The illustration 
correctly shows the shajn* of thi.s variety winch is of extra 
fine quality. The seeds are distinct in a])pearance, being curiously 
sculptured in the manner of Chinese letters. It is a very prodnetive 
variety ; the pumpkins ripen early, are of medium size, good keepers 
and weigh 15 to 20 lbs. each. As to tlieir quality, one enthusiastic 
grower says : — “No other pumpkin or squash that has ever been intro- 
duced con vie with the “Japanese*’ for its excellent qualities, and exceed- 
ingly fine flavour when cooked.” The . iiosh is a rich salmon colour 
unusually hue grained, and when cooked or sUwvchI, is almost as dry 
and mealy as a sweet potato. For making pies, custards, etc., it 
certainly has no equal. Containing hut little water, can easily be 


cut and dried, like dried apples and makes excellent pie%, of sauce for 
Winter use. Quaker Fie : — This very distinct and valiiabf* variety hails 
from !;Washington County, N. Y., where, for many years, it has l)een in 
the possession of a family of Quakers or Friends. It i^ of^peculiar shape, 
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and unlike any otlior Pnin]»kin or S< 
and tapers toward each end. It is of a ereamv eolo 
out. The viiu^s are very liardy and prolific, always 
erop. It is early and keeps late. Its chief value 
Pies,” Being fine grainetl and rich tiavoured it 
quality of Pie. It lias none, of the coarse and s 
couHinn to many varu'ties. 

Amongst other good sorts [ would mention : - 
} dlon\ (J((shftfr Crottk Connpiiinif^ Lanjr 
as (.Vcse or Koyfvckff Fiphi\ Faw 

Potato^ ttc. 


piasli, as it is oval, 
ur both inside and 
s yi(‘lding a certain 
is for *’ Pumpkin 
makts a superior 
stringy chara(“ter so 

fr’/vv'n, Lar<je 
(also known 
O', Trinn’Mej> Sivnft 


-a; 
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PUMPKIN PLANT, SHOWING STYLE OF GKOWTII. 


RADISHES. 

Raphanus Salivus.-(Vern."-Moolee, Mu la, 

Turub, Fujul.) 

Sow from August to »lanuary in the Plains at regular intervals of ten 
days or a fortnight. Radishes thrive best in a light, sandy loam. The 
seed should ho sown in drills about five inches apart, uml after lightly 
covering w’ith soil, the beds should be well beaten down, w'hi(di will (‘iisure 
the roots forming of a good shape. x\s-80on as the plants are large 
eiiongh, they should be thinned out to a distance of four inches apart 
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in the rows. If the soil is fairly rich and the plants are kept liberally 
supplied with water, they should be ready for drawing in about three 
weeks from the time of sowing. Care must also be taken to keep the 
soil well stined about the plants. To ensure a supply of Radishes fit for 
use, seed should be sown about every eight or ten days ; this is essential, 
as the Radish remains fit for the table for but a very short time. Sow 
throughout Spring and Summer in the Hills. 1 oz. of seed will sow 
a bed of 3 square yards. 

There are three great divisions into which the Radishes naturally 
tall and I will describe some of the best varieties in each. 

LONG VARIETIES. 

Atncricdii K^dckeThocker : — This is a sort which has proved its 

value from the fact that 
it has been re-named in 
various countries and is 
now known as “ Char- 
tier/’ “The Shepherd^* 
&c., &c, Tlie roots grow 
to a large size, and for 
about two thirds of their 
leiigtli are of a crimson 
r 0 s 0 colour, shading 
off lighter, till towards 
the bottom they become 
pure white. They are of 
qni(*Jv growth, very tender, 
and keep in condition 
for the table for quite a 
long time. This is a 
sort which I can strongly 
recommend. Early Loiuj 
^^carlet Short Top : — 
This is, and has been for 
very many years, the 
standard long Radish. 
The roots average about 
half an inch in diameter 
at the top and gradually taper to the bottom, attaining generally to a 
length of some five inches. ITootf « Early /Vo»<<?:~-This is ths variety to 

^ grow when carlineas is specially desired. * The roots are not quite so long 
as the preceding but it is about 10 days earlier. 

Many people like tlie long White Radishes which are much grown 
by native cultivators, but if instead of the generally tasteless native 
varieties, they will grow one or more of the following, they will have 
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Radishes really worth eatiag* Perhaps the beat of the white long kinds 
is Long White Vienna which is also known to many as Ladg^s Fin* 
ger. It forms a splendidly shaped root, both skin and flesh being 
snowy white, while the flavour is excellent. Is very crisp and of rapid 
growlh. White Strasburg : — This variety is of a tapering slmpe, 
much, like the Intermediate Carrots. Very tender, quick grow- 
ing and of fine flavour. Lotig White Naples : — Another A1 sort with 
white flesh. The roots are crisp and mild. Last but not least, of 
the white varieties, I will mention Giant SmitgarL This is really 
the giant amongst the Radishes. It will stand any amount of heat 
and will grow to an immense size. Although so largo, the quality is 
always of the finest, being firm, brittle and not pithy, so that it can 
be pulled fit for the table even when comparatively old. 

A very peculiar looking Radish is Black Paris Winter, with its coal 
black skin and white flesh, but as it will stand greater extremes of 
temperature than any other sort, it is being very largely grown in 
districts where many of the ordinary kinds will not thrive. 


OLIVE SIlAIUilT) VARIETIES. 

As is shown in the illustniticni 1 give, 
this class forms roots of a shu}>e between the 
Long ainl the Hound varieties. 

Peep Scarlet White Tipped : — This is one 
of the most handsome (jf tin^ early varieties. 
The roots arc regularly olive; sijapi'el, very 
even and have an extremely smootli skin ; 
in colour a rich scarhd Hhading olT at the 
tips to pure white. Very quick in maturing, 
as perfect roots can often he jmlled 
in 2i) days from date of sowing 
Early Scarlet Globe ;—A new German 
variety whieh is l)ecoming very })opnlar. 
Very early and of hrilliant scarlet <!olour. Med 
Mocket :-This is perh ips the earliest Scarlet 
Radish in cultivation, as the roots will mature 
in little more than a fortniglit after the 
UADISH, OLIVE SHArEi), sccds germinate. French Breakfast : — A 
variety very much like the Deep Scarlet 
White Tipped. Is of quick growth and a good forcer. 

Other good kinds in this class are ; — Scarlet Olive, White Olive 
and Violet White Tipped Olive, all of which are very similar, 
differing only in colour. 
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VARIETIES. 

Tbi>< f:lasH of Ra<li!»h is perhaps* 
more laraoly ^?rowu than any other. 

The roots form very quickly, are of 
good flavour, and. as they can ho 
cleared off the i^n-ovnel Vf‘ry soon, a 
great number of auccessioiial crops 
can be grown. There are a num- 
ber of really tine varieties in this 
class and ainougal. the best sire ; — 

EarlieM Er 'n'i TnV’- 

nip \ — Matures in from 15 to 20 
days from germination ; very (‘ris}) 
and tender. Gr-m : — Matures uadish, uound on turnii*. 

in about a fortsiight ; of (Iclkuite 

flavour but will net rmmiin long tU. for ns(*. Ah-Zvo. Earhj Scarlit 
Forahnj .-—A very early form of the ohl Turnip ; an cxiadlent 

variety. (Rohr or (RyJOrn YRhor Stnnmrr : — fn colour a 

bright goMt'u yidlow. Of very fine quality and (h'lieious flavour ; 
as it stand i h(‘:il. \v(dl, will be fonml a s]>lemlid moi". for the Plains. 
Earlip'it Toro'i) : — Very esirly, roots of gootl tiavour, eris]) and 

tender. ]V]Tt 1 y> SaviDoo' Tnnilp or Glt>hr\ — A v(wy large round 

variety. Pure white skin and flesh \ery crisp and hritth'. It quickly 
grows to a largi' sizt' and withstands lieat w«‘ll. 

Other good varieties are the following, whii h differ hut little*, exiaqit 
in colour A/), If7</7e Torn' i\ Srorhd Tipprd 7vr~ 

7iipf Vlohf W'hJi' 'Tlnihd 7%trni}n YvUtor Rmnon'r 7'unRp. Unless 
growlers ur <5 particularly fond of any special variety, 1 advise them to 
grow the Mixfd Tnrnlp -rarirfuws, seed of which is offered hy most 
Seedsmen. 

hohsTradish. 

(Cochlea rin Armoracia.) 

I cull the following note on Horse 
Radish eiiltim* on the Plains i'rom Firming- 
oFs “.T/a-nua? q/‘ (t'arf/’ — a hook 

which should he in the library of every 
gardiui lover “ Place round the sides cf a 
flower-pot, filled with innii! I, well lijehtened 
with rand, piec(‘s of tlic root of t!ic thickness 
of a quill, and two inches lonjj. These 
being kept watered, quickly sproi-Cand form 
rooted plants. Dig holes a foot and a half 
deep, 10 inches wide and a foot apart, on a 
piece of high ground, fill the lower half 
foot wi& well manured soil, aud the remain- 
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ing upper foot with a light mellow soil, and put one of the plants 
in each. When they have been established about a week or two, 
remove the earth from the roots, and clear away all the small fibrous 
roots that have formed, leaving only one main root to proceed 
downwards. Repeat this three or four times at intervals, removing 
the earth deeper each time for the purpose. When the inaiu rooi has 
descended about a foot deep, it will have reached the ihh soil at the 
bottom of the hole. Remove then the uppermost foot of soil and fill 
in with sand. The water given to tlie plant will immediately sink 
down through the sand to the roots where it is alone wanted, and the 
main stem will not be induced to form fibres on its sides. The roots 
will be ready for use in about four or live months’ time.” 

On the Hills the culture is much more simple. Cut the roots into 
pieces about an inch long and plant in a rich, fairly damp, deeply 
dug soil. 


f{l|UBAf{B. 

(RHEIUM HYBRIDUM.) 

It is practically inipossilile to grow Ulmliarb with any anecnas on 
tlie Plains. Firminget speaks of having succceih'd in raising plants 
from seed sown in November. On the Hills sow from March to May, 
and when the seedlings are large enough to handle, plant out n' ''wy 

rich soil, alioiit A leet 
apart. The RhiiUtrb re- 
quires a very sbady 
sit uation witli plenty of 
luoisinrebut with good 
drainage. Every year 
a l^ea^7 top dressing 
of w<*Ij rotted stable 
nianure h li o n I d b e 
worked in amongst the 
the roots. Forcing 
Rhubarb. can easily be done by 

placing small tubs or 

boxes over the leaves. Place the tubs or boxes on brmks so as to allow 
of ventilation and so prevent rotting the leaves. 

There arc several good varieties of Rhubarb in cultivation but the* 
following four will be ample for any ordinary grower;— 
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John8tone"$ 8L Martim : — This variety was raised by the writer’s 
father at St. Martins, Perthshire, some 50 years ago, and the fact 
that it is still the most popular kind iti cultivation, shows that it is a 
really good sort. It is immensely productive, one of the earliest and 
has a rich spicy flavour. Prinm Albert : — Also known as Albert and 
Royal Albert, Very large and prolific. Liniw'UfC — A good early sort 
of fine quality, ex(;ellent for forcing. Victoria : — Stalks very large and 
thick, and of good quality. 


{falsify, or Vegetable Oyster. 

(Tragopogon Porrifolius.) 

Very generally known as the Oyster Plant, The roots are boiled 
like Carrots or Parsnips, or Jialf-hoiled and grat(‘(l fine, made into 
small fiat halls, dipped in a batter, and fried lik(i oysters, which they 
greatly resemble in fiavoiir. Salsify may also be eaten as a salad, sliced 
and dressed with vinegar, salt and pepper. 

On the Plains sow from end of September to middle of November; 
on the Hills, March to end of May. The Oyster Plant succeeds host 
in light, well euriclKul, mellow soil, which previous to sowing the seeds, 
should be stirred to a depth of eighteen inches. vSow in drills liftetni 
inches apart ; cover the seeds with fine soil, an inch and a half in de{)th, 
and when the plants are strong enough, thin out to six inches apart. 



Salsify, 

There are two varieties of Salsify in general cnltivation, the ordin- 
ary Selected French and the Mammoth Saiidtvirh 1 aland. Until the in- 
troduction of the latter, the French was the only sort in Inltivation. 
fh the Mammoth the roots grow to quite double the size of the old 
variety, and are of very superior quality and delicate flavour. 
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Scorzotiera Hispanica. 

This very iniicli resembles the preeediup:, having the same habit 
of growth and requiring the same treatment. Produees larger roots than 
the French Salsify, and by some is pieferred to it. This is known 
as the Black or Spanish Oyster Plant. 


Sea Kale. 

(Cranibe Marilima.) * 

When well grown, one of the most delicions of vegetables. On the 
Plains so\f from end of September to beginning of November ; in the 
Hills, February to Boptember. Requires a light, fairly ricli soil. 
Blnneh for use, by inverting large earthenware vess(‘ls over the plants, 
'rin* young shoots, when cooked, have a Havonr sonietliing between 
Asparagus and Caiilitlower, hut aremueli preferred to eitlier. I do not 
advise the cultivation of the Seakalc on the Plains, as it is most dillicult 
to grow, hut oil the Hills it can he grown to piwfection. 


SHALLOTS. 

Allium Ascalonicum. — (Vern. Gundhan, Gundana.) 

This is a very useful and popular member of the Onion family. 
The onion-like bulbs are much este^emed by cooks in Europe, where it 

is grown very largely. On 
the Plains sow from end of 
Septemlnw to l)eginning of 
November ; in the H i 1 1 s , 
Mareh and April, Requires 
a light, well manured soil. 
When la: enough thin out 
the })]ants to about 6 inches 
apart. 

The bulbs can betaken up, 
dried and stored, or may be 
left in the ground and dug up 
Shallots, Jeusey. as needed. 

The variety usually grown 

is the Jersey which has much larger roots than the old common sort. 
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SPIMCH- 

Spinacea Oleracea. — (Yern.— Paluk, IsfanaJ, Punees.) 

On the Plains sow from tlie beginning of September to tbe be- 
ginning of December ; in the Hills sowings may be made practically all 
the year round, (except from December to February; late sowings, 
however, siionkl only be made of the Prickly variety. Sowings 
should be made in Huccession, as the Spinach matures very quickly. 

Requires a rich but friable 
sell, and plenty o f water 
should be given right through 
the ]i<‘riod of growth. 1 think 
it is better to sow in drills 
than broad cast;* the drills 
sliouhl be about a foot apart 
and wbeu ibe plants are well 
up, tb(‘y should be thinned in 
tlu' drills to about a foot apart. 
To induce strong, healthy 
growth an occasional watering 
with liquid manure will be 
found useful. 1 ouiict! of seed 
will sow a row of about (10 feet. 

The follow'ing arc a- 
mongst tbe best of the varie- 
ties in cultivation. Bloomndale 
07' Anin'ictvn Savi>y : — I give 
an illustration of this sort 
w h i c h shows its splendid 
Smnacu, PiucKLY, form. The leaves are large, 

, . . . ^ tliick, heavy and finely curled. 

In quality it. is uiKMjualled, while its produetiveuess is something 
wonderlul. Ilcunn'sou s Stivoy LfMctxi : — An American introduetiou 
ot excdliMit iiUiility. Is of very fast growtli, uud remains iu nse for a 
time l.elortj ruiiniii^ to seisl. A/oatifroiis Vlrofluy : — A sort 
wliicn is very largely grinvu in 1* ranee. The leaves are ronnd and 
extra largo. Vif.hna ( To (Vc/i) More robust and larger than the 
old Jlmmd. As this is a vigorous grower it requires rather more 
room in tl.o drills than tho^ ordinary sorts. New Zeahm t Spinach 
(letragouia Expansa.) : — Very useful to supply the place of the 
ordinary Spinach during tlie hottest moutlis of the year, or iu dry, 
arid localities where the ordinary Spinach does badly. The seed is 
sown wliere tlie plants are to stand, on the Plains during October, in 
the Hills, March to beginning of June. The plants Vill|Fcobtinne 
to yield a supply of good loaves, of excellent quality, during the 
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(Mitin* wuimiKir, roqiiiriiii^ liur lly any a^l.nitinn. OiIkm* ara 

Lthtfi Sfaurli/Hj J{(rfind, PricJd.t/ o/* Witiffr, <tv. 


SQUASHES. 


Cucurbita pepo or Melopepo. ( Vern.-Kumra.) 

On l!H‘ Maiit.'i .«()\vi;ii4S call Ik* uiadc f^’oui tin* 'c; i ol' Kc 
to thf* bi*,^iuiiiiig I 1 A|»i;i ; in the Hills sow from ilir c:.,l ol' Alarrii to 
the be^dniiiiig of dum*. “Firmia!L'(‘r’' says that tin* Is sluoild be 
sown in Lower Bengal about iIk' end of October. Sow ih * b<'eds in, very 
richly man iirtvl soil. 'J b.' S jua-b requires inindi the same treatiueut 
as the. Pumpkin. The jilaois r<-qni»<* plenty of water, and an oeeasional 
drenching with liquid iminuie is udvi^able. 

Most of the. varh'ties In general cultivation have been introduced 
in America and tlie.se are being added to yearly.’ In the follow- 
ing list 1 give some of the best of the varieties and all of them I can 
strongly recommend. 
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BoHto 7 i Marrow : — Is of fine flavour and a good keeper. The 
Boston markets are completely stocked with this variety. Visitors 
to Boston arc very liable to be impressed with the idea that the 
Bostonians live entirely on Squashes, from the enormous quantity to 

bo seen in the markets. 
Bunh Summer Crooknecki 
— Very early and of large 
size. Orange yellow colour 
covered with warty ex- 
crescenses. A much ex- 
teemed variety. The illu- 
stration I give shows the 
peculiar form of this 
most excellent sort. 
Cocozf'Jle JJiitih : — This is 
a distinct typo of Bush 
Squash. The plants grow 
very comi)a(d and uniform 
in height an<l the vines 
do not run. The Sqiiaslies 
are oblong in shape, 
green and white striped. 
A remarkable feature of 
this variety is, that the 
little gretui Squashes when still very small, only two to four inches 
long, are most delicious in flavour. They can either be boiled whole 
or sliced and frie*! like Egg riant, and are nearly, if not quite, equal 
in flavour, whih‘ of course, they are more easily raised. DdicuUi : — The 
fruit Is of most handsome appearance ; the ground colour is orange 
yellow, sjdashed and strijKul with very dark green. The *• Delicata ” 
is very eaily and extremely prolific ; from twenty-four plants one 
grower has gathered no fewer than perfect fruits. Although of 
small size, lids variety is wonderfully solid and heavy. The (piality is 
splendid, being rich and dry, similar in this respect to the well known 
Eordhook Squash. 7iW.r JlyhriJ : — A very })roductive Squash, of 
tin? finest quality and an excellent keeper. It is one of the richest 
flavoured, finest grained, and sweetest of all squashes, while at the 
same time it is one of the most productive, the fruits growing close 
together on the vines and averaging from eight to twelve pounds in 
weight; of quick growth. J/endentoiiit ^ Golden Custard'': — The 
beautiful illustration whieli I give on page 81 conveys a good idea of 
the appearance and manner of growth of tliis most excellent sort. This 
variety exceeds in size any of the scallopod-edged sorts, frequently 
attaining a diameter of 2 feet. In colour a dark, rich golden-fellow, 
while for quality it cannot be excelled. IIubba7di — The staudilrd Squash 
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excellent for tabic use, of 
good size, drj, fine grained 
flesh, and a good keeper. 
Mammoth Vhili : — This is 
the Jumbo of the Squash 
family, and all the so-called 
“ Mammoth ” Squashes, of 
different names, owe their ca- 
pacity for large growth to this 
parent variety. The form is 
round, flattcmed at both stem 
and blossom end. The outer 
colour is a riidi orange-yellow ; 
the akin is quite smooth, with 
wide fissures. The fiesli is 
very thick and of a rich yellow 
colour ; the quality is good 
and very nutritious; They 
are most profitable to grow 
for stock feeding. 


HQtlASH, MA^lMOXa C’lULl, 




The Fordhook* — The engraving, accurately reproduced from 
a photograph, shows the shape of the Squashes and the solidity of 
•action. The size is most convenient for family use, and fppearance 
extremely handsome, of a bright yellow outside and straw fellow within. 
Tie flesh is extremely dry and very sweet — making it one of the 
in <|uality, of all Winter S<juasheB It seems incapable of rotting, 
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ftnd placed in a cool, drj room, keeps in perfect coiidUion* With 
sack a remarkable keeper the skin is so verj thin and delicate that 
the Squashes are prepared for the table by simply catting in half length* 
wise and cooking skin and all. The meat is very thick, and the 
seed cavity small. Another feature which is altogether unique, is, 
that the green Squashes can be used at any stage of their growth ; 
when sliced and fried they are of such consistency that they never 
fall to pieces, and in flavour are superior to any summer Squash. 
The “Fordhook” is thus really an Squash and 

must prove of great value, not only for the family garden but also 
for market, where its decidedly Imudsome appearance, unequalled 
flavour, and convenient size, will render it quickly saleable. 

Other good varieties much grown are : — Early Prolific Marrow^ 
White Buah Scalloped^ MarUeJhead^ White Pimapple or White 
Turban^ dr. 


Tipaifce OP Cape Goosebeppy. 

Physailt EduiU or Peruviana. 

(Vern. —Tiparee, Tupureea, Poopteh.) 


On the Plains sow at 
any time from the 
beginning of April to 
the end of June ; on 
the Hills, April and 
May. The seed of the 
Tiparee is obtainable in 
any of the native bazars, 
but 1 advise readers to 
obtain a supply of im- 
ported seed, as the local 
varieties deteriorate very 
much and it is always 
advisable to get a 
“ change of seed. ” The 
Tiparee is by no means 
, particular as to the 
quality of the soil, but, 
of course, does best when 
it is given a littl<^ care. 
Plant in a rich, open 
soil, which has been well drained. The seeds can be sown broadcast 
in beds, and when the young plants are about 4 or 5 inches high, thej 
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eau be transplanted into the prepared goiind at a distance of ^boni, 
3 to 4 feet apart. Dnring warm weather give plenty of water. , 

The variety usnally grown is Phys^dis Ediilis or Peruviavm, 
blit a new variety has lately been introduced from Japan, with a great 
flourish of trumpets. I do not think the new kind is worth grow- 
ing ill the vegetable gartleii, as the fruits are not a patch on the old 
variety in flavour. This variety is called Franrhatti, I do advise 
the planting of this kind in the flower garden, as it has a very 
handsome appearance with its enormous orange-red seed pods. The 
plants which grow to a height of about 2 feet, look well when grown 
in pots, and arc useful for decoration. 


TOMATO. 

Lycopersicum esculentum- 

(Vorn.— Bilntee Br-igan, Goot Brigan.) 

Sow from .Iniic to beginning of November on the Phiius, The 
first sowings ar»‘ best raise I in pans <^r boxes, and the seedlings put 
out when fl or 8 ineln's high. 'JIh'v should be plaiit(‘d in wi'll-mamired 
soil, in rows thret' I'eet apart, with the same distance betw(?en the 
plants. When practicable, a bamboo trellis should be placed along 
each row, about thr(‘e feet high, to which the plants may be trained. 
In England, it i.s eiisUnnary to pinch out the j)(>iut of each shoot to 
induce them to s(d- their frpit ; here, howexou*, this is quite unnecessary ; 
th(‘y re(|uir<^ no care heyond an oecasioual watering ami tying up. 
A drenching with Ihpiid manure now and tlieu will he found very 
beneflciul, us the d’omato is a rather gross feeder. Sow in April or 
May in the Hills. 

An enormous number of varieties of Tomatoes have been intro- 
duced of late years, but the following list comprises most of the best. 

Acme ; — Fruit of line shape and smooth outline ; f urplish-erim- 
son colour and very prolific. Vardinal : — Colour brilliant cardinal- 
red ; fruit solid, of good size. The plants are very productive, Chad- 
lemjer Fruit of good siipe, very deep, solid and heavy; of bright scarlet 
colour, grand flavour, fleshy, and with but little core ; free setting, 
wonderfully prolific, and a continuous bearer. Chemin Rouge : — The 
viues are very healthy, vigorous iu growth and of marvellous produce 
tivenesSi beariug bunches of lento fifteen fruits each, As shown in 
the illustration on page 85, the Tomatoes are very distiifet in form, being 
salmost perfectly apjde shaped and of line flavour, the roundness and 
bright scarlet colour making them very attractive in appearance. The 
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fruits are very solids without any hard core; they are borne early» 
and continuously throughout the season, A lady writing from Kuhiaon 
Bays of this variety : — “ Out of the Tomato seed sown, from some 
of the plants I have taken Tomatoes weighing from 1 lb. to nearly 2 
lbs. each. These were from the “ Chemin Rouge ’ kind,” (ionfer- 
ence This fine Tomato was distributed privately to the Fellows of 
the Royal Horticultural Society and excited the admiration of all who 
saw it at the Vegetable Conference. It is very handsome, perfectly 
round and smooth, very firm and solid, of delicious flavour, and bright 
glossy red colour. Crimson Emperor : — This Tomato is a cross between 
the celebrated American variety “ New Jersey and “ The Trophy.” 
The colour of the fruit is a rich glossy crimson and the flesh very solid. 
The even shape of the fruit will make it a general favourite both in the 
market and private gardens. Dunedin Favourite: — This splendid variety 
will be found an invaluaole acquisition to all who have to provide a con- 
tinuous supply of this indispensable fruit, either for private or market 
purposes. It is one of tlie earliest and for quality and flavour cannot be 
beaten. The following description of this variety appeared in the Gar-' 
** dener*s Chronicle. Among fifteen varieties, “ Dunedin Favourite ” 
“ was the earliest tq ripen, and the first fruits were as perfectly symmetrical 
as those that followed. The flesh is peculiarly rich, and contains 
*• but few seeds; the colour is a very attractive combination of deep scarlet 
“ and crimson, and the skin is glossy. In weight it exceeds all others, 
being very solid, and with little or no core, whilst its level and re- 
‘ gular shape is a great advantage in packing for market.” Early 
Ruby : — The great value of this variety lies in the fact that it is one 
of the earliest of the large sized Tomatoes, and combines good form, 
rich crimson colour and solidity. It is certain to prove itself to be one 
of the best varieties. Empress ojt hidia : — This is a cross between 
“ Ham Green ” and ** Perfection,” and is of exceptionally fine quality. 
The fruits are of n beautiful bright scarlet colour, very massive and 
solid, without ribs, well flavoured and wonderfully prolific, the plants 
carrying 9 or 10 bunches of fruit weighing to 3 lbs. per bunch. 
Goldfinder : — Is of beautiful form, brilliant scarlet colour and exquisite 
flavour. The flesh is solid and contains very few seeds. It is specially 
remarkable for its profuse and continuous bearing. Golden Queen : — 
The tomatoes are of large size, handsome round shape, very smooth 
free from ridges and ripen up evenly. They are early and very pro- 
ductive, of good substance and excellent for slicing, the handsome 
yellow slices making a beautiful contrast in a dish with red tomatoes. 
GMen Sunrise : — This splendid variety has all the good qualities 
of the red sorts but is of a beautiful golden yellow colour, making it 
inyaloable for slicing and mixing with red varieties for table use. 
Oreengage : — Rich citron-coloured, semi-transparent fruit. It js j)arti- 
ciriarly early and prolific, and the deliciously piquant flavo^, described 
as <*a beautiful blending of the Apple and Tomato,” has secured for it 
the most universal admiration. King Humbert^ Red : — Smooth, glossy 
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scarlet fruit, of the size and sliape of a large plum, unsurpassjBd for 
productiveness, and one of the earliest sorts grown. This is one of the 
best varieties for early 8ov?ing on the Plains. Khuj ITiimberty Whitex^ 
This remarkable kind also occupies a first place as an abundant bearer 
and for the excellent llavour of its fruits, which are of a wax-white 
colour. For mixing with the yellow and red Tomatoes this variety is 
certain to becoiue extnMnely popular. Mikmiox — One of the most 
remarkable features about this variety is that, notwithstanding it produces 
perhaps the largest fruit of any sort in cultivation, it is at the same time 
one of th(‘ V(‘ry earliest to ripen; generally we find that we secure earliness 
at the ox])t'nse of size, but tlie “ Mikado ” seemingly reverses the rule. 
The ‘♦Mikado” dilTers from all other Tomatoes, in its immense size 
and the fruits ])ro(luced in immense clusters, are perfectly solid, 
generally smooth hut sometimes irregular. The colour is purplish red, 
like that of tl>e “ Acme,” while ih(‘ variety has all the solidity that 
olmraeterizes tht‘ “Tropljy.’' It is not unusual for siugh* fruits of this 
variety to woigh from 1 to 1 \ Ihs. each. The foliage of the “ Mikado ” 
alou(‘ shows the distiuetiveness of the variety, for it is whole or entire, 
while ill all other varieties the leaves are (*ut or si'rrated. If I were 
askeil to name the two l('st red Tomatoes in cultivation I would not 
hesit}it<‘ in nieutioning “(jlunuiu lloiige ” and “Mikado,” 7*he 

l*mrh : — A splendid varie- 
ty, extnuiiely ornamental, 
the ripe fruit exactly 
rcscmihling a wi^ll-coloured 
P(‘a<*h. Tlie illustration I 
give shows hotter than any 
description could, the unique 
appearance of this sterling 
sort. ; — Messrs. 

Peter Henderson and Co., 
— the intnxlueers of so many 
grand novelties — a few years 
ago olTered a number of large 
prizes for tlie best specimens 
of “ Tlie Ponderosa, ” and 
in response, some regally 
woi.ierful fruits were sent, 
the first prize of 150 dollars 
being carried off by a fruit 
turning the scale at no less than Z ihs ; the first ten fruits ranging from 
2dbs. G ozs. to 3 lbs. Tlie fruits of this wonderful variety are almost perfect 
in form, and so free from ridges or corrugations, as to appear as smooth 
as glass. A great peculiarity is that it is nearly seedless. Although of 
such t'normous .‘Aize, it is — unlike most abnormally large fruits — as early 
as most of the older sorts, whose only merit is that they are early. One 
gfower writing of this giant says]] “ it is maly as fim^ as cm cepfle** 
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President Garfiddi — A variety of extraordinary size, bearing fruit 
weighing from 2 to 3 ibs. each ; very luxuriant and prolific. Trtfphy^ 
Selected: — The popularity of the Trophy is tupial to that of any other 
variety, and it will alw^ays he r<*^arded with great favour by all growers. 
This variety is noted for its solulity and beauty- Thf' Shah.: — Identical 
with the Mikado in every respect except in colour (which is a dark, waxy 
yellow), liaving the saTue (listinct foliage, the same enormous size, 
solidity and . productiveness. Alternate slices of red and golden 
Tomatoes make one of tlie most ornamental dislies. Ffyiny Dnivhman^ 
^VeitcJisy , — The id(Mi in nanniig this now Tomato *• Flying Dutchman ” 
is to indicate its imirvellous earliness for a variety of/z’s*/ rtanii quality, 
it is very early, of a splendid .scarlet colour, and frtiits at an early stage 
of its growtli. liy nip])ing off tln^ top shoot, litie fruit can he had on 
a very dwarf plant. . Tlie size and weight of tin* individual fruits is very 
considerable, and the flavour lirst-rate. Yorkshire lYonder : — A tremen- 
dous cropper ; ripens early. The frn»t is very even in size, solid and of 
good quality, 

Amongst other really first class Tomatoes I would mention 
the following, most of which arc too well known to require any 
descriidion : — 

Champion, Optimiis, Essex Early Hybrid, Favourites Golden 
Trophy, Large Red, Mayflower, I^aragon, Fear Sliaped, Perfection, 
Prelude, lied Currant or Grape, Volunteer, &e. 


TUPIPS. 

Brassica rapa — (Vern. — Shalgum or Selgum,) 



TURNIP, HALF LONO URD TOP VKRTUS, 


A rich, deep mellow 
soil, with a fair amount of 
moisture, is ihe, most fa- 
vourable for Turnips, al- 
though any gond soi], well 
dug and manured, will 
grow them well. On tlie 
Plains sowings should be 
commenced in S(‘pi ember 
and coutim.od at iiiicrvals 
of a few days up to llie cud 
of Xovember ; in the Hills, 
March to tunl of .iune and 
after the rains. They 
sliould be sown in drills 
about twelve Ihclies apart, 
and as sou fas the plants 
are large enough, they 
should be thinned out to 
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the same distance in the rows. The plants must be kept free from weeds, 
and the soil frequeutly loosened around them. They must also be kept 
freely supplied with water, and occasionally drtmched with liquid manure. 

1 oz. of seed will sow a drill 100 feet long. 

In the following list I d(^scril)e only sorts that have been grown in 
India and have done well. 

i'hirk C a title Black 
SUnie : — Bla(*k skin, flesh 
white, sweet and 
Y, liardy; a nsefnl sort 
for late ns(*, Enrly Snoto 
White (rh,he : — This is 
one of the best formed 
varieties known, of pure 
8now-\Yliite colour, and 
almost as round as a ball ; 
a very dt^sirahle and pro- 
ductive early market var- 
iety ; is fur superior to 
the White (jlobe for a 
general crop. S(‘e engrav- 
ing for the form of this 
fine variety: Early Red 
American St(ny\ or ^Strap 
Lett/: — V('ry early, flesh 
white and firm, kcf'ps well. 
Early Snowball : — One 
of tlic best whites, flesh 
sweet and tender ; very 
select sto(!l<, of beautiful 
shape. See illustration 
on page fll Early Pw^ple 
Top Munich,-- A distinct and very early variety, ono of the driest 
in cultivation. Extra Early Milan Sfrap-Uaf : — Die e irlie^t variety, 
in cultivation, of fine shape and excellent quality. First «' 1 iss Certificate 
Royal Horticultural Society. See illustration on page 0!. (SJden Ball 
{Koherfson'x) Rapid grower, excellent flavour, gloljo shaped, and of a 
beautiful bright yellow colour ; a good keeper, and lias no superior for 
table use. Se{; engraving on pageJ)!. Jfal/ J.nny White Foreiny ; — A 
rcrnurkiihly early while variety. The best for forcing (see cut.) Ecdf 
Limy Red To}} Vertiw : — A very pofuilar Freuoli variety. The illustra- 
tion gives a good idea of th(5 form. Larye Red Top Globe : — This is a 
variety of recent introduction, of large .size and globe form. Is of rapid 
growth, very productive, and of tlie same character and habits as 
the Red Top I'lat, differing ooly in its shape and leaves ; can be sown 
either broadcast or in drills. Flesh pure white, with a red or purple 
top. A very desirable variety and destined to become very popular. Late 
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Auvergne : — A splendid French variety prodaciug tine, well shaped 
roots, quite 6 inches in diameter, and to 4 inches deep ; 
flesh solid and of fine flavour. I recommend this for a late 
crop. Moore e Warwick or Early Green Top Stone: — A very choice 
variety of quick growth and fine flavour ; strongly recommended. 
Scarlet Kmhmyr : — This variety is a “ first early.” Small, rarely 
exceeding three inches in diameter ; shape inclined to flat. The leaves 
are few and small. The outer colour is rich crimson scarlet, the interior 
pure white ; flesh crisp, tender, fine-grained and exceedingly solid. 
Selected Flat White Dutch : — This is a vast im proven) ent on the 
ordinary Dutch variety ; bulbs smooth and fr(*e from cracks, very delicate 
flavour, and the earliest of all varieties. Selected Flat Red Dutch : — Re- 
sembling the preceding in every respect except in colour, VeitcKs Red 
Globe : — A useful sort for late sowing, remains fit for use a long time; 
handsome shape, very hardy and superior quality. White Egg : — Its 
shape is nearly ovoid or egg-shaped ; flesh very firm and fine grained, 
skin thin and perfectly smooth ; skin and flesh are of snowy whiteness. 
Its flavour is of the very best, mild and sweet. Yellow Altringhinn :~One 
of the best of the yellow varieties. Yellow Dutch : — Tliis variety in 
appearance exactly resembles the White Dutch, except that the flesh 
is of a bright golden yellow. 

Yellow Montmagnjf A 
very handsome variety ; 
outer colour dark yellow 
below ground, and of a 
dark violet red in the por- 
tion above ground ; roots 
about 6 inches in diameter, 
and 3 or more deep ; flesh 
yellow, firm, tender and of 
good quality. The very 
striking contrast between 
the yellow and the red 
parts of the root, gives it 
a particularly handsome 
and pleasing appearance, 
which, together with its 
earliness and the superior 
quality of the flesh, are 
powerful recommendations 
in its favour. It is one of 
the most agreeably flavour- 
ed of all garden varieties 

of Turnip, especially when taken young before it has 
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TURIIIP, SWEDISH or IfUSSIAN. 

Brassica Campestris Var. Rutabaga. 

These require the same culture as the ordinary Ghstrden 
Turnips, except that they should be thinned out rather farther 
apart, as they grow to an enoriuous size. Very many people enjoy 
the flavour of the ** Swedes ” and a small patch in the garden will he 
useful, because if not wanted for table use, they are eaten greedily 
by horses and cattle. 

The best sorts arc the following. 

DickaoiiH Jhfia. ce PurpU Top : — Is of globular shape, 

rind deep purple, clean sboulders, small neck and top. Hurst's 
Monarch -Tlic flavour is remarkably sweet, and the bulbs are formed 
very early. The tops are of a rich plum colour, more than purple, Avhich 
gives the tubers a most marked ami distinctive appearance. Crimson 
Kimj : — Flesh very solid, of a deep golden-yellow ; top of bulb 
bright crimson. LaUujs Sclncird : — A very flue variety with rich 
golden-yellow flesh. Lord Derby : — A bronze-top variety of fine 
rich quality and robust coustitiition. 

VEGETABLE i»Af{R0W. 

Cucurbit a Pepo.— (Vern.— Suturee Koomra.) 

On the riaiiis sow from beginning of February to eud of April ; 

in the Hills, b(?gin- 
niug of March to 
cud of June, 
Ilcqnires a very 
rich, well munund 
soil, and the 
same treatment as 
the ordinary Squ- 
ash, of which this 
is really a variety. 
The plants must 
be given plenty of 
water throughout 
the entire period 
of their growth, 
while occasional 
waterings with li- 
quid manure will 
greatly improve 
the eropp 
f 

VSOBTABI«B MABBOW. 
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The (ollovfing are amongst the best varieties 

Ci(ston/:-A free bearing sort, of fine flavour, HMtrii 
Pi-oU/k ■.—Small, well shaped fruit, of exeellent flavour ; very early 
and prolific. IlaJian Uripd-.-Ol fine' Ihivonr and very prolific. 
Kiwi's Am distinct variety, reentnuiemled for its fine 

flavour. Lomj \yhilf Ribti<’d:-~A very large, proliiir variety. 'I'liis sort 
1 specially recommend, ilmm's splendid 

variety, one of the best for general use, very prolific ami of delicious 
flavour. Vm-if-hfl (“The best in the World.” irfu'/i.):-A very 
prolific and distinct variety. The fruits are very handsome, averaging 
about 0 inolies in diameter, and are of a delicate creamy white colour, 
with thick, firm flesh, which when cooked, is of finest quality and 
delicate flavour. Highly recommended. 
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Periods of Maturirig of Gardeti Crops. 

As many people enquire as to the time certain crops take to mature 
■from time of sowing, 1 have taken the following particulars from a 
very useful American booklet entitled “ Vegetables for the Home ffar- 
rfen.” The times given are, of course, taken from trials made in 
America and will be found practically correct with regard to gardening 
on the Hills, but for the IMains, readers may safely deduct some days, as 
crops mature more rapidly lhati they will itt a colder climate. 


Days. 


Days, 

Artichoke, Ghd)e, 

... 120 to i;jo 

Lettuce, 

40 to 65 

Beans, Dwarf, 

... 48 to 70 

Maize, Earliest, 

55 to 75 

„ „ liima, 

... 78 to 00 

„ Late, ... 

85 to 95 

„ llunner, 

... 110 to 120 

Melons, Musk, Earliest, 

90 to 100 

Beet, Early, ... 

... fill to 65 

„ „ Main Crop, 

115 to 140 

„ Medium, 

... 60 to 70 

„ Water, 

120 to 140 

,, Date, ««• 

... 140 to 1.50 

Okra, 

90 to 105 

Borecole, or Kale, 

... 100 to 180 

Onions, -Earliest, 

100 to no 

Broccoli, 

... 120 to 145 

„ Main Crop 

m to 160 

Brussels Sprouts, 

... 140 to 150 

Parsnips, ... 

125 to m 

Cabbage, Early, 

... 100 to no 

Peas, Earliest, 

49 to 60 

„ Late, 

... 140 to 160 

„ Main Crop, 

(;5 to 88 

Capsicums, 

... 185 to 160 

l^impkius, ... 

105 to 120 

Carrot, Early, 

... 7(1 to Kill 

Hadish, Earliest, 

18 to 22 

„ L:lt(^ ... 

... IKl to 120 

,, Later Sorts, ... 

25 to 45 

Caul i dower, .. 

... 1(15 to 115 

Salsify, 

l;U) to 140 

Celery, 

... 11(1 to 175 

Spinach, 

21 to ao 

Corn Salad. ... 

... 6(1 to 65 

„ Kew Zealand, 

40 to 55 

Cress, 

... 80 to 40 

Squash, Summer, ... 

55 to 65 

Cucumber, Earliest, 

... 50 to 55 

„ Winter, 

115 to 125 

„ Main Crop, (Jo to 75 

Tomato, Earliest, ... 

90 to 100 

Egg Plant, ... 

... 145 to 160 

„ Main Crop ... 

125 to 150 

Endive, 

... 43 to 60 

Turnips, 

f 

60 
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This part of niy aubjeot is a big one, but J will do my best to 
give infornmtion which will be of real practh^al usa to my teadera. 

There are some points connected with the Flower Garden which 
require careful attention in order to ensure the beautiful dowers, 
which are the ambition of moat amateur gardeners. 

I think the point whi(di cannot be to much emphasised is, that 
however good the inuli may be, he requires constant suptjrvision. 
Many gardeners have been very much disappointed when their seeds 
have failed to germinate, while in neighbouring gardens the plants 
are luxuriating. Probably the see<l8 liave been got from the same 
dealer, but in one case the luali has been left to himself for the sowing, 
while in the other, the employer has stooc (►ver him while the work 
was V>eing'done. Often Mr, Mali is not averse to earning an honesty?) 
rupee by selling his master's seed to one of his brother malis.* 

However it is not only through the dishonesty of tlie gardener 
that employers are often disappointed, hut also through the crass 
ignorance of the men. Seeds which shouhl barely bo covered with 
soil will be sown a couple of inches deep, the watering pot will be 
used much too freely, or else not at all. Personally 1 would prefer 
the latter, as almost enough moisture is given hy the dew to keep the 
soil sufficiently moist for seedlings. A great fault 1 have had to find 
with gardeners, European as well as native, is that they like to have 
their seed beds as smooth as billiard tables. Before sowing, use a 
rake to loosen and roughen the surface of the soil and then rake after 
sowing and the seeds will, in most cases, have quite as much covering 
as they require. If we consider that in Nature the seed has to rely on 
the rain or the scratching of birds for what covering it gets, we will see 
how unnatural it it to hury seed inches deep. In sowing seeds of small 
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plants in pots I have followed the following plan, which I hare 

found very successful. Seeds of such things as Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Petunias &c., vv])ich are very tiny, really require no covering with soil 
whatever, so when sowing such, I take the number of flower pots 
required, halt' till them with crocks — broken flower pots, stonel, &c. — 
cover this with a thin covering of moss, to prevent the drainage being 
blocked, then till up to about a quarter of an inch from the top with 
good soil, ot>mposed of about equal parts of loam, sand and leaf 
mould. 1 leave the top of the compost rather »rough, then thinly 
scatter the seed over, cover with a piece of glass and place in a green- 
house; a gluiscd verandah will, of course, answer just as well, I keep the 
soil just damp by dipping tlie pots for a minute or bo into a can of water. 
I think tliis style of watering is inflnitely better than the over-head 
style, however ca ref idly it may be done. Readers must often have 
found their seed germinate all on one side of the box or pot and may 
have wondered wliy ; 1 think it has only been through the seed having 
been washed ti> one side by the over-bead watering. In addition to 
the piece of glass over the pots, readers will find a [dece of newspaper 
an improvement, as seeds geuninate more quickly in a fairly dull light 
tlian in bright light, Tlic glass, of course, is used to maintain a 

fairly equable timperature and also to prevent too rapid evaporation, 
which would neecsfdtate freiiiicnt watering. It is wtdl in most cases 
to transplant tlie scnnllings at least once, before the plants are tinally 
planted out where th ‘v an' to l>!i)om. in the case of pot plants I like 
to give three, or four shifts, bhrst pot oiT the liny sia'dlings into 
thumb pots, then when they have rooted well, shift on into 

larger pots, placing the whole of the contents of the tliuiub pots 
into the largi'i’ ones and lilling up with fairly rich soil. This should 
be repeated thrci' or four lini(*s till the plants are in the pots in which 

they arc to liower 1 here aic some varieties which will not bear 

transplanting. It is dilVnmlt to transplant things like Nasturtiums, 
Sweet Peas, licc., hut a jdau I have followed when 1 have wanted to 
get ijie plants for tniiisplauting in special places, has been to sow 
two or three seeds in a thumb pot and then when the ]dants are well 
up, transplant l>y making a hole wdiere I have wanted to put the 
plants, just large enough to contain the contents of the pots ; 
thci carefullv knocking tin* soil and plants out of the pots, have placed 
the ball of earili into the hole, tilled up with earth and iirmed down 
rouud the plants, i^y this means even Sweet Peas or Nasturtiums 
can be safely tnij»a[ilanted. (hire must be taken not to use fresh 
manure when preparing liower beds. The older the manure the better 
it is in most cases, i hare often used manure which has been lying 
for ten years until it has become like black earth and have found it 
splendid stulf for potting or for beds. liiqnid mauure is yery useful 
and is easily made, but as it is not very odorous, it it bist to make 
it at some distance from the house. Get an old tub or barrel aad 
about half All it with fresh cow-dung or horse droppings^ well cover 



mter sad «Uow it to stand for a few daja, giving ni oeosiona! 
; stirring The liquid can be taken ont and dilated with water, as it 
Is a>, great 'mistake to give too sttoag liquid mauare It is as w^ 
to put the manure in an old gnnny hag before putting into the tsb^ 
« as the liquid will then be free from solid matter A splendid liquid 
^manure is made with “lehthemic” Gnan«. Use one tablespoonfal 
of tiie manure to a gallon of water. Allow to stand for a day or 
so jind stir well before using. The solution should be given about 
three times a week. Readers will find “Ichthemic” a very reliable 
manure 

In the following notes I have tried to give as much information 
as is necessary for the proper cultivation of the various plants treated 
of. In a handbook of this size it is qnite impossible to give the 
exa'ct times for sowing in the various districts, but in the Calendars 
I give at the end of the book, I have given information for as many 
districts as possible 
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Abror^ia. 

Nat. Ord. — Nyctaglnacese. — (Sand Verbemu) 

Very pretty creeping or trailing Annuals, the flowers of which ar# 
much like Verheuas. Make excellent pot plants and are also useful 
for bedding. On the Plains sow from cud of September to beginuiug 
of Kovember ; in the Hills daring April and May. Do not water 
too freely as they are apt to damp off. A. UmhnUata has bright rose, 
sweet scented flowers, A* Villom, which is a very free flowering variety, 
bears dark red flowers, while A. Areiutria bears dense clusters of Icmoii' 
yellow, honey scented blooms. 


Abutilon. 


I 


N ati Ord. — M a Iv aceOB . — (Chinfise Bdl Flofmr* Vern. — Jhoomka.) 



This is a very 
showy and free 
growing shrub 
wliieli is deserv- 
ing of much 
more extensive 
cultivation. As 
i t 8 common 
name implies the 
flowers are bell 
shaped and are 
borne profusely. 
On the Plains 
sow ill seed pans 
during Septem- 
ber and October; 
April and May 
in tlie Hills. 
When the seed- 
lings are about 
8 inches high 
they should be 
planted out in 
good rich soil. 
T h e Abutilon 
likes plenty of 
water, but care 
imisf be taken 
tf give thorough 
drainage. An 
occasional 
soaking with 


Abutilon. 
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weak liquid mauure diiriug the tloweriug period will he 6ouud very 
beiiefieiah There are a great number oF hybrids of this beautiful shrubs 
but few gardeners out here will need more than a few plants, and it is 
much better to get a packet of good mixed seed, as from it a great 
number of fine varieties will be procured. A comparatively new 
variety called ^4. SuowbM (Boule de Neige) is becoming very popular. 
The fiowers arc a beautiful snow-white, upwards of 3 inches iu diameter 
and the plants are literally covered with them. In A, Darwini 
we have a very distinct variety with large, bright orange coloured 
fiowers, which are deeply veined with shades of crimson. The plants 
grow to a height of about 4 feet and are of a good busby habit. 
Most of the hybrid Abutiloris have been obtained from DarwluL For 
those who want a mixture of colours, but do not feel inclined to 
invest in separate packets of differerit varieties, I can strongly recom- 
mend the Georye a Ihjbri'h, In this strain will be found plants of 
very dwarf haiiit, free fiowering, fiowers of very large size and of 
almost every shade of colour. 


Acacia. 

Nat. Ord.— Leguminosea©. (The Wattle.) 

Belongs to the family of the Babool and Phulaee of the native. 

Unfortunately the Acacia cannot be grown with any amount of 
success on the Plains of Bengal ; iu the Punjab however, they grow 
well, while on the Hills they, of coarse, luxuriate. Tlicre are several 
Acacias which are uativ’cs of Iinlia, such as d. Fanveeiandi but they 
are very jungly looking plants and liuite ui»saital>lc for the flower 
garden. Amongst the prettiest of tlio many varieties are A, Dealhata 
and d. LopliAudha, The former of these is commonly known as the 
Silver Wattle of Tasmania and grows to a lieight of from 10 to 20 
feet. Ill Jjophantim the fern-like foliage makes it very useful for 
decoration. Both these varieties are easily grown from seed, which 
should be sown in October on the Plains and April or May on the 
Hills. Plant in sandy soil with good drainage. 


Achitniqes. 

Nat. Ord, Gesneraceaa. 

This ia one oi the moat beautiful of the gesneraceooa plants and 
is Tery popular in India, where it grows well. They arc most easily 
grown from tubers, which can l)e obtained from any Seedsman or 
Niuserymau. On the Plains the tubers should be started into gtolrf^ 



ia, i^bruaff or Mafeti ; tbe begianing of. May m^tbie 

I alifaya grow my Acliimmcs ia aTiallow seed paas aboot 12 iaehw. Jr.' 
diftiiieter by about B inches 


deep* They ate very pretty 
when grown in hanging 
baskets, or can be grown in 
balls of moss and soil wired 
round and hung from the 
roofs of verandahs. In 
potting the soil used must 
be very open, composed 
principally of sand, with a 
little fibrous loam and leal- 
mould added. Many peo - 
pie add c<»coaiiut fibre to 
the compost, which is said 
to be an improvement. 
Achiuiines may also be 
grown from seed, which 
shonld be sown on the Hills 
at any time frum February 
to April ; on the Plains 
sow about the same time, 
where a sowing should also 
be made in October. 



Acuimines. 


Acroclinium. 

Nat. Orel.— Gomposita0. 

This is one of the prettiest of the 
everlasting flowers and is well worth J 
cultivation. The dried flowers retain^ 
their colour for a long time and are very! 
useful for decoration when flowers arc ' 
scarce. They look very pretty arranged 
in vases with dried grasses. Sow on 
the Plains in October or l^Jovember*: 
middle of March to end of May in 
the Hills. Sow in pots and plant out 
either in rows or beds. They luxu- 
m<e in, loamy soil. Cut theflowern Ackocliniom Fion ■; Pi,kno. 
when young, if required as dry'floweis. ^ ^ 

There are two colours — white and rose — both single and double. In the 
single flowered vareties the flowers consist of a single row of petals 
with bright yellow centres. The doubles are particularly beautiful 



I lor 4ryiiigi 1 gire aa 

I3ie forift of thoBO vexy pretty flowers, I might say that <4e iiowai»|^ 
the Aeroelinium are much used as Immortelles for making ftri^e^ 
wreaths. 



Adonis Flos. 

{Syn. Flo« Adonis ) 

Nat. Ord,— Ranunculaceae. 

(Pheasant's Eye.) 

This is a very pretty little annual, 
with dark green foliage and bright 
crimson flowers. Should he grown in 
masses, in a moist, shady situation. 
Grows heat in very light soil. On the 
Plains sow in Septeinber iiud October ; 

Adonis Fdos. beginning of March to middle of May 

in the Hills. There are two annual 
varieties eoinmonly grown : — A, with deep crimson 

flowers, and A. AntiirnnnHM in wJiich the flowers are of an intense 
blood- red ’ with black centres. Each of these grow to a height 
of 1 foot 



Agapanthus. 

' Nat. Ord. — Liliaceae. 

(The Blue African Lily, or the Blue Nile Lily.) 

This is one of the most beautiful of all tlio bulbous plants and is 
easily raised from seed, which should Ix^ sown on the Plains in October. 
The plant is very common in Hill gardens and bulbs can easily be 
obtained, as it increases quickly and can readily be divided. Where 
bulbs cannot be got, the seed should he sown in the Autumn as soon as 
it has ripened. The'J variety commonly grown is A* Umheflotiue 
which grows to a heigh t^pf some three feet and bears large umbels of 
handsome azure-blue flowers. 
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AgatHsa. 

Nat. Ord.— Compositae. (Blue Marguerite.) 

The Agathaca closely allied to the Cineraria and requires nuich 
the same treatment. It grows to a lieight about feet and the 
one variety, A, has pretty sky-blue flowers. This is a Peren- 

nial of herbaceous liabit. Although it has been in cultivation for 
many years, having been discovered in 1753 at the Cape, it is hut little 
grown, but is well worth extensive cultivation, as it can bo kept in 
flower practically the whole year round. 

Ageratum (Coelestlnum.) 

Nat. Ord.— Composita©. (The Floss Flower.) 

The Ageratum 
is much used as 
a bedding plant 
on account of 
its free flower- 
ing habits ; the 
flowers remain 
on the plants 
for a very long 
season. It is 
quite hardy on 
the Plains, in 
fact is apt to 
become quit e 
naturaliFe<l and 
plants spring up 
year after year 
from seeds cast 
by the preced- 
ing year’s plants. 

On the Hills 
they also grow 

well, but are not eo hardy as on the Plains, Sow the seeds in very 
light, rich, sandy soil, from August to October ; from the hegiiiuing of 
March to middle of May on the Hills. Although of very easy culti- 
vation, it is best to sow in seed pans and transplant when strong enough. 
As the plants are rather delicate in the early stages of their growth, 
they should be shaded after transplanting till well estahlphed. There 
are numerous varieties, mostly originating from fthe old variety 
differing but little except in colour. A variety which is 
very useful for an edging is A. White Gem, which only grows to a 
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height of some 4 inches and is literally covered with pure white flowers* 
Other good aorta are : — Swanhy very deep bine, 6 to 8 inches 

high; Lcmseamdi, fiowerfi rose colonred, heiglit to 2 feet; LifMfi 
Dorrilt a dwarf growing sort with aznre blue flower? ; hupnirlal DmaTj 
Bhie and White, differ only in colour and grow to a lieiglit of 
about 9 inches, the blue variety being covered with flowers of a delicate 
porcelain blue ; Cternlenm^ pale lavender. 


Aloqsoa. 

Nat. Ord,— Scrophularlaceae. (The Mask Flower.) 

These are very seldom seen in this country, but arc peculiar and 
pretty, of pyramidal habit, densely covered vvith bloom As they do 
not do well when crowded together, they should bo grown as single 
specimens, when they look very well. They arc by no iniMins particular 
about the quality of tlu soil and will thrive in any ordinary garden 
soil. On the Plains sow in October ; March and April in the Hills, 
Sow in pots and when large enough prick out into boxes or beds, 
transplanting as single specimens when about 3 inches high. There 
are several varieties differing in the colour of the flowers and habit of 
growth. Gvmidijlora, is the largest flowering of the species and bears 
scarlet flowers, but not so freely as some of the other sorts. A* 
LinifoUa^ the leaves of this variety are shaped liked tlie Limirn (Flax), 
It grows to a height of some 1 to feet and is covered with bright 
scarlet flowers. A, Wan^eewiezii compaeta, a dwarf growing sort with 
rosy scarlet flowers and one I can strongly recommend, A. White 
Gem, in tliis sort the flowers are of a pretty creamy whites 


Aloysia (Lippia.) 

Nat. Ord. — Verbenacrae 

The lemon scented Verbena is almost too well known to need 
any description. Few plants have got more names than this has, 
as it is equally well known as, Aloysia Citriodora, Lippi.a Citriodora, 
Verbena Triphylla and Lemon Scented Verbena. However, under 
whatever name it be known, it is always a welcome guest in the garden. 
In my garden I have it growing as quite large shrubs, year after year 
covered with the refreshingly sweet scented leaves. The plants are 
very easily grown from cuttings made in October on the Plains or 
in April and May in the Hills. It is also grown from seed which 



be eowfl on the Plains la September and October and Mi^ to 
May in the HiUs. As the Aloysia is a rich feeder, it k advkatte to 
give it a top-dressittg about twice a year with well rotted mannre, while 
an occasional drenching with liquid manure will greatly improve the 
g rowth. The only variety in cnltivation is A. Oitriodora 


Alyssum. 

Nat. Ord.— Cruciferae (The Mad-wort.) 

A very pretty dwarf growing hardy annual, which is much grown 

in Europe for edging beds. 
Is of the easiest possible 
culture, as once established it 
will grow on year after year 
from self sown seed. To be 
really effective should be 
sown either in fairly wide 
lines or, better still, in large 
masses. On the Plains sow 
from tlie middle of Septem- 
ber to the end of October ; 
Hills middle of March to 
end oi May. Any ordinary 
garden soil will suit the 
s^yeet Alyssum. This is one 
of the best of the Bee- feed- 
ing I'lants. The variety 
commonly grown is A. Mari- 
which is the common 
Sweet Alyssum (also known 
ai Kceniga Afaritima) This variety grows to a height of from 6 to 
9 inches. A dwarf form of MaHHmtimi called lAitle Gem, is becom- 
ing very popular, as it is much more free flowering than the original 
and only grows to a height of some 3 or 4 inches. The annexed 
illustration gives a good idea of the free flowering habit of this beau- 
tiful little plant. Headers should give the plants plenty of room, as 
each will cover a space of about IS inches in diameter. One grower 
has counted as many as four hundred clusters of dowers on a single 
plant. 1 can recommend this ns one of the very be|^ <f the dwarf 
growing hardy annuals 
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ftmaraqthus. 

Nat. Ord. AmarantbacesB. (Aiwaranth. Yarn. Sag.) 

The iS^4fy is almost too well known to not^d any description, but 

fhere are several 
varieties now in 
cultivation which 
are very little 
known in Indbi 
and which are 
immense improve* 
monts on the old 
common sorts us- 
ually grown, and 
some of tiiese I 
shall describe. On 
the Plains they 
can be sown both 
in June and July 
ami also from 
September to No- 
vember ; in the 
Hills from the 
beginning of Ap- 
ril to end of June. 

AMARANTHUS, M A UG.’ RlTilC. TllCy CaU bc SOWU 

either in the Ms 

in which they are to flower, or better still, in seed pans or boxes and 
then transplanted into the garden beds when they are about 2 or 3 
inches high. Many of the varieties make beautiful pot platits« but must 
be well fed, both by potting in a rich compost and also with a soaking 
with liquid manure every ten days. The following are amongst 
the best of the varieties, but most Seedsmen offer the seed in mixed 
packets, which will be found best for most gardeners who do not 
want any special variety. Of course where special beds of Amaraiitbns 
are wanted it is better to get separate varieties, as the different sorts 
vary a good deal in lieiglit. A, Amahiiu trwolor, is a very handsome 
sort witli beautifully coloured leaves of a fine purplish red or dark 
carmine at the stalk end of the leave«i, the middle bright yellow merg- 
ing off into green at the tips. Grows to a height of 1 J feet. A, JBiedor 
niber, leaves are of a brilliant shining scarlet which merges into dark 
reddish violet mixed wdth green. In yl, Cattdatus wc have the old 
fashioned Lorn Lim Jileedimj, A very free flowering variety, in which 
the flowers are of a dark purplish colour, borne in long, handsome, 
drooping spikes. This grows about 2 to 3 feet high, 4. //etidmis 
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one of the most beautiful of the comparatively new varieties and is 
now becoming very popular. The leaves are rosy carmine, sometimes 
golden yellow, orange, buff and olive green. Height about 3 Feet. 
A» Margaritm is a beautiful novelty which is entirely distinct from any 
of the other kinds. The illustration gives an idea of the form of this 
variety, but no illustration in black and white could possibly portray 
the beauty of the plants. The flowers are borne on upright spikes 
and are of the richest crimson, while the plants form dense bushes 
about 18 inches high and the same in diameter. When well grown 
the plants appear to be all bloom. A. Melaiicholio.m ruhfir is a Japa- 
nese variety which grows about 1 foot high. The plants are very 
compact, the leaves being very dark shaded crimson. Prom its dwarf 
habit and brilliant appearance will be found very useful for bedding. 
A, Princess of Wales is a much taller growing sort, as with ordinary 
cultivation it attains to a height of 3 feet. The colour of the leaves is 
beautifully blended with carmine, orange, green and bright yellow. A. 
PyramidalAs nohilis is a very effective variety. Each plant is crowned 
with an enormous flower spike, from which branches spread in every 
direction, each bearing wpikcs of bright purple flowers, each spike 
being from 8 to 12 inches in length. A, SalicifoUus^ commonly 
known as the Fountain Plant, grows to a height of about 3 feet ; the 
leaves, which are of a beautiful willow leaf shape, are from 7 to 15 
inches long and arc very effective with their bands and tips of orange, 
carmine and bronze. 


Ampelopsis. 

Nat. Ord. Ampelidea0, (Virginian Creeper.) 

This is a very popular creeper in Europe and is of very rapid 
growth. In 3 years I have seen a double storied house completely 
covered from top to bottom. Tt grows splendidly on the Hills, where 
there are several wild varieties, I fear it would not thrive in most 
places on the Plains, hut as it is a really beautiful plant, it would be 
well worth trying. Is usually grown from cuttings which strike 
readily if made from the soft wood in the Spring on the Hills. One 
great advantage that this plant has over most climbers is, tliat when 
established it requires absolutely no nailing, as the plants are covered 
with tiny suckers, which cling to the stone of the wall and so support 
the plants. On the Hills seed should be sown in tlie Autumn under 
cover and the plants should be planted out about April or May. The 
variety commonly grown is known under several names, such as, d. 
Veitchiii A, Jafumica and A» Trienspidata. The first name is the 
most common one. I believe this variety was intrOdwedTrom Japan 
by Messrs. Veitch and Co., of London some 30 or 35 yeiwrs ago. On 
the Hills the leaves turn to most raagnifleent colours in the autumn 
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before failing off. 1 should say that tlie plant is decidnons, that is, 
it casts its leaves in the autumn and tlirows out a fresh lot in the 
spring. 

Antigonon. 

Nat. Ord — Polygonaceae. (Mountain Rose of the West 
Indies or the Sandwich Island Climber.) 

A fairly comnion ereeper on the Plains and one of the m38t 
beantifiil in cultivation. Is very free flowering and remains in flower 
for a very long time. Propogate from layers or seed sown during tlio 
rains. The variety most grown is J. which, during the 

greater part of the year, is covereil with its sprays of beautiful ro.?o 
coloured flowers. 

Antirrhinum flilajus. 

Nat. Ord.— Scr->phulariaceaB. (Snapdragon.) 

There arc very few more 
showy plants than the old 
Snapdragon and, besidt^s being 
so showy as plants, they are 
most useful for cutting for de- 
coration. 'I’bcrc are almost 
innnmerablc colours and slmdes 
and, as tli<* plants are very 
free flowering, they an; deserv- 
ing of wide cultivation. This 
is a hardy Perennial and will 
come into flower on the Plains 
the first season after sowing 
but, to improve the si7.e of 
the flowers, f advise growers 
to cut olT tlje flower buds as 
they form and only allow the 
plants ’ to flower from the 
second .season after sowing. 
The plants should be protect- 
ed from heavy rain and will 
Aktirrhinitm M a-irs. then grow on year after year. 

Sow on the Plains at the end 
of September or beginning of OctoberJ; Mandi to June on the Hills 
or in October or November. When the seedlings are about 2 inches 
high, plant out at a distance of 12 to 18 inches for the larger kinds, 
and 6 inches for the Dwarf or Tom Thumb sorts. Although the 
Antirrhinum will thrive in very poor .soil it repays feeding, so have 
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yowt ground as rich as possible. The Tom Thumb section is quite 
distinct from the old Majus varieties, as will readily be seen on com- 
paring the two illustrations I give. These form compact globular 
bushes some 6 or 8 indies high. Ailthough the flowers are not so 
large as those of the older variety, yet their dwarf compact habit of 
growth and masses of richly coloured flowers make them very useful 
and attractive For separate beds many people like to have distinct 
colours and the seed of Antirrhinum can be obtained in separate colours 
from most Seedsmen The 
following are amongst the 
colours thus obtainable, but 
for all practical purposes 
readers will And a packet of 
good mixed seed quite en- 
ough for any ordinary gar- 
den. Alburn^ pure wliitc ; 

Album ruhruni fttruttnvii, 
white, striped red; liriHinvf^ 
scarlet, white and gohleu 
yellow ; Creftcia, deep scar- 
let ; DelUa, carmine with 
white throat; Firefly^ scarlet 
with yellow and white throat; 

Gcdathea^ crimson with 
white throat ; Henry 1 T., 
cinnabar or vermilion red ; 

Luteum rubrum i^triafnm, 
yellow with red stripes ; 

Niyre»cen»^ purplish black ; 

PapiUonaceunif purple and 
white ; Romumy deep rose ; 



Antiruhinum Tom Thumb 
Suljihnrenmy sulphur yellow, &c., <fec. 
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Aquilegia. 

Nat. Ord, Ranunculaceae. 

(Columbine.) 

The old Columbine of the Itome 
gardens is a well known herbaceous 
perennial, which grows fairly well in 
most places on the Plains and simply 
luxuriates on the Hills. On the 
Plains sow in October; Hills, October 
and March and ApriL ^During the 
hot weather on the Flates it is ad- 
visable to shade the plants during the 
beat of the day, otherwise is quite 
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hardy and easily grown. There arc a lew distinct varieties hut few 
people: will care to sow more than a little mixetl seed. There is a very 
beautiful yellow variety, A, Chrymntha, witli lar^o, bright golden 
yellow dowers, whicli have peculiar long spurs and also a very distinct 
pure white variety called Nivea Gramhflont^ with large single dowers, 

Arabis. 

Nat. Ord. Grujiferae. (Rock Cress, or Mouatain Snow)* 
A very hardy and compact growing Perennial of great userulness 
as a rockery, plant. 1 have seen A/.jnua growing on large 

rockeries in England with dowers in such abundance that the rockeries 
looked just like banks of snow. Grows to a height of about G inches. 
On the Plains sow in October ; Hills April or May. Does well on 
any dry soil. 

Ardisia. 

Nat. Ord. Myrsinacea©. (The Spear I'iower.) 

A plant which is even more useful than the Sol.inums for decora- 
tive purposes. The plants boar masses of pure white dowers, which 
are followed by numerous coral like vermilion In^rries, which will often 
remain on the plants till th(5 new crop is ripe. The variety Urenidata 
grows to a height of from A to 0 feet. Make admirable pot plants or 
can be planted out in the open ground. On the Plains sow during 
the rains ; early Spring on tiie Hills. 

^Arnebia. 

Nat. Ord. (Boraginaceae). 

(7'he Spotted (J olden Jhrcuje.) 

In Ar'nchi<i Cornnta we have a 
magnificent annual, forming pro- 
fusely branched bushes, of about 
two feei in licight and breadth, with 
narrow lanceolate foliage. Tlie 
blossoms, three quaiters of an inch 
in diameter, aiJpearing on the whole 
length of each branch, arc of a bril- 
liant yellow colour with large black 
spots ;the latter cJmngc into a coffee- 
brown shade on the third day of 
its bloom, so that pure yellow and 
spotted dowers are on the same 
dowering branch The abundance 
of bloom of this novelty is an ex- 
traordinary one ; each plant pro- 
duces about 100 to 120 flowering 
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spikes, wiiich keeping up a constant succession of bloom throughout 
the season, present with their different coloured flowers, a charming 
aspect. This new species cannot be too highly recommended, being 
equally useful for flowering beds, as single specimens, or for cut 
flowers. On the Plains sow in October or beginning of November ; 
Hills, October and again in March and April. 


Nat. Ord. Liiiaceae. 

^ A climber with exquisitely graceful and feathery, bright green foliage. 
It is extensively grown by florists for cutting purposes, the lace-like 
leaves being used for bouquets, baskijts, and other decorations, the effect 
of which cannot be equalled. As the leaves keep fresh for a long 
time after cutting, this is a very valuable plant for growing for all 
kinds of floral work, while being so very light and feathery looking, it 
acds considerably to the beauty of a bouquet, wreath or any other 
form of floral design. 

The plants are easily raised from seed or by division of the roots. 
On the Hills I find it best to sow in the Autuum, under cover of a glass 
frame, and the plants are then ready for transplanting into thumb pots 
in^ the Spring. Care should ho taken when transplanting not to 
injure the delicate fleshy roots. As the Asparagus likes a damp 
warm climate, it should do well in many places on the Plains, where I 
would advise sowing in June and again in October. Grow in a 
moderately rich but open soil. A compost], with a good proportion of 
sand will be found best. ^ 
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Nat. Ord. Gompositae.— 'Callistephus hortensis, 
(Star Wort.) 


Few annuals have been so uaich improved during tin* past few 


years as t h e 
Aster. Not 
only has it de- 
veloped into a 
great variety of 
forms, both in 
the habit of the 
plants and the 
shape of the 
blooms, but 
at the same 
time the 
colours Ji a V e 
been so diversi- 
fied and bright- 
ened, that only 
tliose who are 
familiar with 
the recent 
progress of the 
dower can liave 
any conception 
of the magnifi- 
cent display it 
will now pro- 
duce in the 
garden. The 
following 8 e- 
lectiott embra- 
ces all the moat 
distinct and 
beautiful claas- 
e 8 o f this 
popular flower. 



On the Plains, sow daring September and October ; in the 
Hills, March to May, also in October. Sow the seed in lioxes or 
pans of light, rich soil, covering very lightly, and after giving 
a slight watering, place in a sheltered position until the plon^ 
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come up, when they should have the full benefit of sun and air. As 
soon as large enough to handle, they may l>e transplanted into pots or 
pans filled with very rich soil. The soil that suits, them best is a 
compost of equal parts of leaf mould, old cow manure and good garden 
soil, with a small quantity of coarse sand added. Great attention 
must, however, be paid to their drainage, as the plants are very sensi- 
tive to damp. The healthy growth of the plant and the development 
of fine blooms, are greatly assisted by occasional applications of weak 
liquid manure up to the time of the plants showing flowers, when it 
should be discontinued. If particularly fine blooms are required, the 
buds should l>e carefully thinned out on each plant, leaving only three 
or four of the strongest. The taller growing varieties will require to 
be carefully staked before coming into flower. I give an illustration 
which shows how well the Aster looks as a pot plant, if well grown, 
while for bedding it is invaluable. 

There are now very many varieties of the Aster, all of them pretty 
and useful in their own way ; but with such a variety to choose from it 
is difficult for the ordinary Amateur to select, from the many, the few 
which are really the best. Lately a new class has come into prominence — 
the single Marguerite — and I give an illustration which will give some 
idea of tlie form of this sterling novelty. 

In the following list I give only those that have been proved to be 
really first class. 

JhUe>i4ye^9 or Reid's Quilled. In this class the flowers are pro- 
duced very freely. The extreme edge of the flowers is formed by one 
row of the ray florets. The plants grow to a iieight of 2 to feet. 
Boltze^s DtvarJ Bouquet, Single plants of this class have been seen 
with as many as 40 to 50 flowers, and this too on plants growing to 
a height of not more than 8 to 10 inches. Cocm’dean or Crown, The 
flowers, which are about 3 indies across, are very striking on account 
of their flat petals, white centres and broad brilliant coloured margins, 
after the manner of a cockade. Comet, This is a new class which has be- 
come very pupular and deservedly so. The flowers resemble Japanese Chry- 
santbemums and are often nearly five inches across. Dwarf Chrysan* 
themum Flmmred. This is one of the most useful of the many varieties, 
as it does equally well for pot culture and edging beds. Growing to a 
height not exceeding 12 inches, and often no more than 1) inches, its 
low growth, stffl habit and great abundance of flowers, make it an ox- 
eeptioually useful annual. Hie flowers are large, being oftem 4 indies 
in diameter ami are borne, 15 to 20 on each plant. Dwarf Queen, 
Grows to a height of 10 to 12 indies, and although branching very 
freely, the hranclies are upright, so making a dense compact bush. The 
flowei^ are of very large size. Goliath. Flowers of enormous size 
and perfect form ; plants 2| feet in height. Harlequin, ^^flowers 
oddly spotted and striped. Miynon, Flowers very doi:^le and of 
extraordinary size. Queen of the Market, Very early flowering, 
generally being in full bloom a couple of weeks before any other Aster 
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rally bearing from 30 to 40 beautifully formed flowers, cacli from 
to S inches across. 

As ill is variety is 
very uniform in 
growth, it is well 
adapted for bor- 
ders, groups, car- 
pet bedding or pot 
culture. Truffaut's 
Pmmy Perfection. 

The flowers i ii 
this section are 
very beautifully 
i ncur ved and o f the 
brightest colours. 

Victoria. T h e 
most showy and 
massive of all the 
Asters, bearing 
enormous flowers 
of groat fullness. 

As the petals of . 

this class curve iinov^v. 

outward instead of folding in, this variety forms a spbmdid contrast 
to the Pwony-flowerod varieties. Jewel, A comparatively new (^lass 
somewhat similar to the Pmony-flowered, but tlisting»ashed by its 
beautiful short petalled and perrc(^t]y round flowers, which are very 
much like the incurved Chrysantliemunis. The plants grow uhoni; 'Ji 
feet high and the flowers measure from to o ii)cln‘s across. Lady 
in White Very free flowering, the plants often jn'oducing from 
40 to 70 pure white flowers, borne on long, slender stalks. Qaroa oj the 
Felihr^s. Another pure white variety of great, value. Flowers very tine 
and without the open centre which spoils so many of ti»e other varieties. 
It is very early, practically as early as the Queen of Ow Mw ke.t, Simjlc 
Margue7dle, The illustration which I give shows the form of this 
splendid novelty but it is deserving of some description. 1 take the 
following remarks from the description pnblishod by the raiser and can 
strongly recommend this as one of the best novelties in th s lino of 
recent years. 

** The chief characteristics of these now Single Asters are a very 
flpriferoas habit, and brilliant coloured flowers. They are of great 
value for bouquets and floral decorations generally, and will be found to 
be a most desirable contribut'on to this class of Florists’ flowers. The 
plants are of a globular form, and carry on stout and long a mass 

of single star-shaped flowers, whfch appear early and lasl^si Jong time. 
Planted out on beds or borders, they have a brilbant effect, ana form 
a pleasing contrast to the many varieties of Double Asters. A bou- 
quet of Marguerite Astsrs in different shades makes a maguifleent 
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table decoration, and is equally effective in vases, the flowers reniaiiiittg 
fresh for ten days or more. It comes true from seed both as regards 
habit and colour, which latter varies from pale rose to deep carmine, 
and light blue to deep violet/' 

Many growers will find that a packet or two of irenmn mimd 
Asters will give them a large number of plants of many good varieties 
and for those who require plants of one class for any special purpose, 
the list given of the best separate varieties will be found useful. 


PERENNIAL ASTERS. 


(rnichaclmQS Daisies*) 

As tliis class is [A*rfeotly distinct from the GcTtnau or Cliina 

Aster, it needs a para- 
graph to itself. The 
Perennial Asters are 
commonly k n o w u as 
Micluelmas Daisies at 
home, and are very 
popular as mit flowers. 
Sow ns early as possible 
at the end of the rains 
on the I’laius, and March 
to May on the Hills, 
As soon as the plants 
are large enougli t o 
handle, pot off in good 
rich soil and shift on 
into larger |>ots as they 
reqture. They need 
I>lenty of room and it 
they can l>c protected 
from excessive rain, I 
much prefer to plant out 
ill the open garden. 
Lately some attention 
has been paid to this 
useful flower hy hybri- 
Asteh, Pkiiknnial. dizers and we have now 

got a much improved 

strain in which the flowers are very much larger than in the old 
varieties. 
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Nat Ord— Ericaceae. ("False Honey Suckle.) 

This is a plant which it is practically useless trying to grow on the 
Plains, hut on the Hills it is almost hardy, and with care, succeeds 
admirably. To grow Azaleas with any measure of success, it is imperative 
that the compost used sliall consist of oiiedialF peat while the other 
half should be composed of good fibrous loam, leaf mould and sand in 
about equal proportions. Thorough drainage is indispensable. I would 
advise growers to sow the seed in the autumn under cover and in the 
spring pot off singly in thumb pots, shifting on into larger pots as the 
plants increase in size. The plants look magnificent trained over wire 
balloons and form very decorative objects 

BikX^SiLlMIS. 

Nat Ord.— Balsaminaceae ^(impaliens Balsamina, or 
Ladles’ Slipper. Vern— Gool Mehndee, Doopatree). 


On the Plains sow from end of June to beginning of September ; 

in the Hills, 



and 

Sow 


Balsam, Camellia Flowered. 


April 
Jane, 
seed in pans 
or boxes and 
plant out 
when about 
two inches 
high. They 
also make 
very effective 
pot plants 
when grown 
in a good rich 
soil ; for this 
purpose they 
should be 
first planted 
in 3 inch pots, 
and re-potted 
every f o r t- 
night, using 
pots a B i z e 
Tgeroneach 
casion until 


they'Jl^are in eight inch pots, which will bo suffiemntiy large for 
them to flower in. At each shift they receive, the plants may he dropped 
Ipwer in tlie soil, that the bottom branches may be pegged or tied 
down, 80 as to be level with the rim of the pot* 


Tfrt ndiM Qifrtiil, 


There are several distinct classes of Balsams* all good in thrfr 
own way, but the ordinary amateur will find a packet of good Mixed 
seed, which can be ob- 
tained from any 
Seedsman for about 
^a rupee, ample for a 
fair sized garden. 

The following are 
all good sorts ; — 

Camellia Flmoered^ 

Most brilliant colour- 
ed flowers, blotched 
and marbled with 
white. Roee Flmjered, 

Extra d o ii b 1 e and 
of immense size. 

Carnation Striped. 

A very u o v e I and 
distinct class in which 
the flowers are dis- 
tinctly s 1 1 i p e d in 
various brilliant 
colours. Soljh'hio. 

A new class with 
extra large flowers 
finely streaked a n d 

blotched. Balsam, Rose Flowrukd. 



BAB.T0NIA.— 'Golden Barton’s Flower ) 



Babtonia Aurra* 


Nat. Ord.— -Loasaceee. 

On tlie I’laina sow in October ; 
in the Hills, March to May Re- 
quires a rieli soil and plenty of 
water. Sow in a position well 
exposed to the sun, where the 
plant will open its beautiful but- 
tercup-like flowers to the fullest 
perfection. 

Tin? variety I illustrate is the 
best known one, but a new dwarf 
variety It as l>eei» intro<luced, which 
will be found useful lor bedding. 


U6 Qardcntnf. 

BEGONIAS. 

Nat. Ord.— Begonia ceae, (Elephant’s Ear.) 

The Begonia has become extremely popular of late years, not 
only as a pot plant, but 
also for bedding out. 

This is one of the most 
ornamental plants now 
in cultivation and is des" 
erring of even more 
extensive cultivation in 
this country. The writer 
has taken a great in- 
terest in the cultivation 
of the Begonia and has 
been very successful in 
raising many most 
beautiful varieties. The 
compost I have found 
most successful is one. 
composed of equal parts 
of good fibrous loam, 
coarse sand and very 
old and well rottinl cow 
manure, together with 
a small proportion of 
c o 0 o a n u t fibre and 
charcoal dust. This 
latter is a most useful 
article in the garden and the servants should always be given orders 
to save the dust when tlie eharcoal go-down is cleaned out. I usually 
mix some charcoal aslies with my potting soil, an<l find this also a 
great addition. The Begonia is very easily raised from seed and it 
is most interesting to watch the plants in the various stages of their 
growth. For the Plains I advise readers to grow the Begonia from bulbs, 
which can usually be obtained from Seedsmen and Nurserymen, If 
you decide to get bulbs, they should be started into growth in Septem- 
ber, Pot in the compost I advise, and place them under cover 
till the plants are well up. Start in small pots and repot as the 
plants require^ it, taking care not to injure the r(K)t8 when doing so. 
Knock the whole contents out of the pots and place in the larger 
ones, filling up with compost. The leaves of the Begonia are very 
liable to be attacked by mildew, more particularly if grown under 
glass, I find that my plants grown in the open verj^ ^llom suffer, 
BO advise readers to put their plants out in the rain for^'a time, when- 
ever mildew makes its appearance. Sulphur is fatal to fungoid growths 
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and a dusting over the leaves will soon clear them of the pest. In 

growing from seed, care 
must be taken to have 
the pots filled with good 
open soil, with plenty 
of drainage. I always 
raise my seedlings in 
12 inch seed pans. These 
pans can be obtained 
from any native potter 
and sliould be about 
8 iuohes deep, with a 
good number of drainage 
holes. Half fill the pans 
with coarse gravel or 
broken cTOcks, cover this 
with moss, to prevent the 
soil from percolating 
through the drainage 
and so clogging it, and 
then fill up to within 
quarter of an inch from 
the top with soil, which, 
as I say above, must 
be very open. Sprinkle 
till* 8(‘cd very thinly over 
Beoonia, Single. tlie surface and then 

place a piece of paper 

over the top of the pan and <^ovor all with a idnM^t of glass. This 
treatment prevents too rapid <wa]»oration and conscvpient frequent 
waterings. In watering liegonias and all other small seeds, I never use 
a watering pot, but dip tlic* seed pan into a bucket of water for a minute 
or so and allow tiie soil to absorb tJie w'uter. When the tiny seedlings 
appear, giv<f plenty of air and remove the paper and glass, otherwise 
tliey are very likely to dam]) oft’. Ah soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to liaudle, pot oft into small thumb pots and pot on into larger 
ones as the plants increase in size. Plants from seed can be got to 
flower in al)Out six or eight months from time of sowing. I would 
advise readers on the Plains to grow from bulbs, but it is by no means 
impossible to raise from seed. On tlie Plains seed should Iw) sown just 
before the rains or in Se[)tenibcr ; on the Hills, April or May. There are 
many strains of tlie tulw^rous Begonia and almost as many growers who 
specialise with this plant. Messrs. Laing and Sous, of Loudon, have, 
for very many years, l)ec‘n the recognised Begonia specialists and it would 
be hard to beat their magnificent strains. Some of the German 
growers have also introduced some fine novelties and amongst these 
I would mention the strijjcd strain — tnberosa vittata. The Bex 
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B^onias do grandly in India, naturally too, as they are natives of tiMB 

country.. These can be 
raised from seed in the 
same way as advised for 
the tul)erous section, but 
where leaves of a good 
variety are obtainable, it 
is a much quicker way to 
propogate from leaf cut- 
tings. Take well matured 
loaves with about a couple 
of inches of the leaf stalks 
and bury the stalks in well 
drained pans of sand or 
very open soil. Cut open 
the ril)8 of the leaves and 
peg down, so that the 
cuts are under the soil; 
where the cuts are made 
roots will form, and in a 
few months a good stock 
The Begonia luxuriates in a 
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of healthy young plants will he obtained 
moist climate, hut thorough ventilation is an absolute essential 


BELLIS PERENNIS. 

Nat. Ord. ComposHae (Double Daisy.) 

(Vern. Huzar-daneh.) 

This old favourite of the home gardens is now very extensively 

cultivated in India, and as it is 
easy to grow, there is no reason 
why the plant should not be seen 
in every garden in the country. 
Of course on the Hills the Daisy 
grows quite as well as it does iu 
Britain, but on the Plains it is 
usually grown a4 an annual, al- 
though plants can he kept alive 
during the hot weatlier if care- 
fully shaded. Sow on the Plains 
in October ; on the Hills in 
October, also at any time from 
the hegianiug of March to the 
end of May. Sow in good rich 
soil and prick out the seedlings 
as soon as they ar^ail|;e enough 
to handle. In oMe? to prevent 
the plants from deteriorating, 
very frequently, but always in rich 



Daisy, Doublk. 
they should be transplanted 


Tht Fltwtr 
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8o 9. Mosi people sow the mixed double seed which, if of s good strain, 
will give a number of fine varieties and colours. When the plants 
are required for special purposes there are several varieties to select 
from, such as i^Giant STWwhall, which l>ears very large, pure white 
flowers, carried on long stems, which makes this variety particularly 
useful for cutting ; then there is the ordinary Mo^ which has 
flowers smaller than the preceding, but is a useful kind for edgings 
or beds ; in Longfellow we have a very fine variety, bearing beauti* 
ful dark rose coloured, enormous double flowers. 

BiGNONIA. 

Nat. Ord.— Bignonlaceae. (The Trumpet Flower.) 

Vern, Soon. 

These are very closely allied to the Tecomas, in fact many 
authorities group them together. They are perennial (*limb«‘rs and 
very easily grown from seed. The soil whicli suits tlieni best is 
comjioaed of two parts fibrous loam, one part peat, one part leaf mould 
and a good proportion of sand. Sow on the Plains in October and 
on the Hills in October or early Spring. 

BOCCONIA. 

Nat, Ord.-Papaveraceae. (Plume Poppy or Tree 
Celandine.) 

A very handsome, 
hardy, herbaceous plant 
which does well in India. 
Is a native of China, varl- 
ties also being found in 
Mexico and South Ameri- 
ca. Grows equally well 
as a pot plant and in the 
open ground. The variety 
commonly grown is the 
Chinese variety Cordaia 
or Japonica,, which is also 
known as Macleaya 
Yeducnsis. Grows to a 
height of some 6 to 8 feet. 
The flowers are buff- 
coloured and borne in great 
abundance. Sow on the 
Plains in October and on 
the Hills in 0 c t o b e r, 
also in March or April. 
The young plants should 
be planted out when large 
enough, in light, rich soil. 
The illustration gives a 
fair idea of tlie appearance 
of this useful plant. 

ppcooNiA OoanAiA. 
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Mat. ord. Co”P 03 lia 9 —(Swan River Daisy. ) 



BbACHYCOMK, IbKUIDIFOLIAs 


The illustration gires some 
idea of the beauty of these 
free flowering Annuals. Sow 
in October on the Plains and 
March in the Hills. The 
flowers, which resemble the 
Cineraria, are borne in great 
abundance, and as the plants 
arc fairly dwarf, seldom ex- 
ceeding a foot in height, they 
will be found useful for 
edgings. Plant out about G 
inches apart, or sow the seed 
where the plants are wanted 
to flower, and thin out to the 
same distance apart. The 
flowers are of various colours 
with dark centres. 


BROUSSOflETlA. 

Nat, Ord, Urticaceae. — (Paper Mulberry.) 

A very ornamental deciduous tree, growing to a height of 10 to 
20 feet. As this belong.s to the suni(‘ family as tlie common Indian 
Mulberry (Moms Indica), it sliould do well on the Plains, whore seed 
should he shown in October. On the Hills sow in October and in 
Spring. Require.s good open soil, well drained, and on the Hill.s should 
he planted in fairly sheltered position. J*api/rifrra (paper hearing) 
is the one usually cultivated, although there are several varieties varying 
in the shape of the biave.s. 

BROWAljbIfl. 

Nat, Ord, Scrophulariaceae. 

A very pretty, free flowering animal of easy growth, which, 
if grown in masses, is very effective. Will flower in two months 
from time of sowing. On the Plains sow in October and March in 
the Hlllst in pots or pans of rich, light soil. As soon as ifie sellings are 
large enough to handle, plant out in well manured beds. Tl|^ l^t known 
TUrieties are ; — i?. Elata atba^ pure white ; /»\ Elata bfigbt blue. 



grow ^ a height of about 
1| feet; B. Maia Kaurn^ 
is a dwarf, growing form 
of Mata Caruleat With 
vivid blue flowers borne in 
great profusion. Very use- 
ful for edging beds and 
also makes a very flue pot 
plant. B, Boedij of very 
compact habit, forming 
dense, compact bushes 
about 2 feet high flowers 
very large and either 
azure blue or white with 


yellow tube. 


Bbowallia, 


Buxas. 

Nat. Ord. Euph'^rblaceae* (Box Tree. Yern. Shumshad.) 

Unfortunately the old English Box cannot be grown with any 
measure of success on the Plains, but on the Hills grows splendidly, 
One of the most useful hedge plants in cultivation, as it can be pruned 
and trimmed to any shape. Grows best in a light, well drained soil. 
1 liave found it rather difficult to raise from seed, which 1 advise 
sowing in September or October on the Ilills, or in early S}>ring. 
Cuttings put down immediately after the rains, strike readily and 
form fine strong plants. The variety commonly grown is 7A Sem^ 
'iffirtnrens, which is, as its name implies, an evergreen. 


C A C A JLi I A. 


Nat. Ord. CoinpositaB (The Tassel Fiower ) 


An annual of no particular beauty, 
but useful in gardens on the Plains, as it 
is very hardy. Some readers may know 
this better under its true name of 
Senecio. The plant does well in any 
loamy soil and the seeds should be sown 
oil the Plains in October and March to 
May on the Hills. There are two varieties 
commonly grown ; — C\ Aurea, deep 
golden yellow and C. Voechiea^ scarlet. 
The latter is commonly known as the 
Candle Plant, and botanically is ayiiono- 
mous with Emilia flammea and Cacalia 
Sonchifolia. 
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CACTUS. 

Nat. Ord Cactaceae. 

The many varietiea of 
Cacti are most interesting 
and are well worth cultivation, 
more particularly as the 
majority of them require lit- 
tle or no attention, and are 
very easily raised from seed. 
The various kinds of Cacti 
are almost legion, 
comprising the following 
amongst others : — Cereua 
(torch thistle), D isocactus, 

Echinooactus (the hedge-hog 
or fly Cactus), Echinocereus, 
Epiphyllum (the leaf-flower- 
Gaoup OF Cacti, iug Cactus), Echinopsis (the 

globe-thistle), Leuchtenbergia, 
Mammillaria (the nipplc-Cactus), Melocactus (the Melon-thistle or 
Turk’s-cap Cactus), Nopalea (Cochineal Cactus or Nopal plant of 
Mexico), Opuntia (the Bastard Fig, Indian Fig or Prickly Pear), 
Pelceyphora, Fereskia (Barbados goosel>6rry), Phyllocactus, Rhipsalis, 
Umbilicus and a host of others. A group of Cacti, such as is shown 
in the illustration giv<m, is a moat interesting addition to a garden. 
Sow the seed in sand, or very sandy soil in October both on the Plains 
and Hills. Place the pots in a rather shady position till the seeds 
germinate, after germination pot off singly in small thumb pots, well 
drained and filled with a compost composed of one half fibrous loam, 
the other half made up of broken bricks (any old masonry may 
be used ), old mortar and sand. Drainage is a very particular matter, 
and care should be taken to see that the plants do not become pot 
bound. Do not give much water, once or twice a week will he ample, 
but an occasional syringing will assist growth and healthiness of the 
plants. Cactus seed is usually storked by retail Seedsmen in mixed 
packets only, but if the seed is obtained from a reliable dealer, purcha- 
sers can d(‘pend on a good selection being given them. As the seed 
varies very much in size, the seed of many of the finer sorts being 
very fine, readers are warned against throwing away what thejr may 
think is only dust, as a customer of mine did, much tb- lisgust 
when informed that he had thrown away most of the l>e8t i 
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Nat Ord. Aroidese, 

The Caladinuis are amongst the most onmmciital of plants, and 
are very popular, as they suc- 
ceed admirably on the Plains. 

The soil most suitable for the 
Caladium is one of equal parts 
of good fibrous loam, peat and 
thoroughly decomposed ma- 
nure, together with a plentiful 
proportion of rough a a u d. i 
As the Caladium requires a 
large amount of water, care 
should be taken in seeing that 
the drainage of the pots is 
good. Oil the Plains sow 
the seed in pans or pots at 
the beginning of the rains, or 
in October, while on the Hills 
the seed should be sown either 
in October or in early Spring 
under cover. W hen the young 
seedlings are large enough to 
handle, they should be pott^^d 
off into thumb pots and shifted 
on gradually, till they are in 8 
inch pots, when the plants 

“hir.*"v:sru;n: 

diSg a.,. I... . ..i. »:.»». .< 

is essential to the bringing out of tlic go. goons colouring ol the ca.es. 
When the leaves show signs of withering, witliold water ^ 

allow the plants to die down. Store the tubers in dry sand and start 
into growth again about tlie middle of Marcli. 



CALANDRINIA- 


Nat. Orel. Portufacacea?. (Rock Purslane.) 

In Europe CWandrinm r/mlxJMa i« u hardy biennial, hut on the 
Plains of InL should be treatexl as ^au iiuimal. Sow th.i se*^ in 
October where the plants are to reniiiiii, as they ilo not bear transplant- 
ing well. Like its cousin the Portulaca, the Calandnina should be 
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»owu ill a situation fully exposed to the sun, as the flowers will not 
open ill the shade. Grow in light but ricli soil, and give occasional 
waterings with weak liquid niaimre. The variety usually grown is 
Umbellata, which bears flowers of a bright uiagcuta-crinucn. The 
plants grow to a height of about 6 inches ainl arc very free flowering. 
I would advise readers to grow in fairly large masse 3. Sow on the 
Hills ill Spring. 


» CAkCEOURI^Ifl. 

Not Ord Hcroiiliulnriaeeie. (Slipper Wort or Slipper flower.) 

The Calceolaria is a very popular plant at home, where it is now 

much used for bedding. 
Great improvements have 
been made in lat<! years and 
well grown spc'cimens form 
most beautiful ))ot plants, 
I do not advise the growing 
of this plant on the Plains, 
but on the Hills it docs well. 
In Bengal it is practically 
impossible to grow it, but in 
portions of the United Pro- 
vinces and in the Punjab, 
where the cold weather lasts 
much longer, it can be grown 
with moderate success. The 
seed should be sown 
in September or the beginn- 
ing of October ; in the Hills 
this is also the best time to 
BOW, if the young plants 
can be protected in a glass 
house or w a r m verandah 
during the winter months. Sow under cover of paper and glass in a 
compost composed of equal parts of loam, leaf mould and sand. When 
the seedlings are large enough, prick out into pans or boxes and pot off 
when large enough to handle. Require a fair amount of water hut plenty 
of ventilation. Do not expose to direct sunshine, but keep in a fairly 
shady situation. Support the flower stems with neat sticks, as otherwise 
the plants are apt to get untidy looking. 
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Nat. Ord. Compositae, (Cape Marigold.) 

A inoiobor of the Marigold family, go dear to tlio Native Mali 

wlu), if he can 
grow nothing 
else, will he sure 
to have a mogt 
luxuriant patch 
of “ghondas/' Ah 
t h e CaliMidnla 
will not trans- 
plant well, tlio 
e (ul should 
b(‘ sown whore 
tin? plants are 
to fl 0 w e r , in 
Oetol)t?r on 1 1» e 
Plains and April 
in the Hills, 
Ho not HOW ill 
V(‘ry rich soil, as 
t h e plants are 
very apt to grow 
[o^ striif'Kly. Tlierc 
are a n uni her of 
very tine varieties, 
of which tlie one 
I illustrate 
Truth on 
is 0 11 e of t h c 
best. It is known 

m France as the “Hdyul Marigold.” The plants seldom grow more than 
a foot high and are literally covered with bright canary-yellow, dark, 
maroon centred dowers. Other good sorts are :^OramjH Kmj^ 
intensely deep orange and free flowering ; Lr, Promts very double 
dowers of a bright nankeen yellow ; light orange striped 

dowers ; Pongei A, pi , double white ; PrinvA of Orangr^ deep orange 
striped ; Huperba fl, pL, very double, flowers rich orange. 
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Calliop$i$, or Corrop$i$. 

Nat. Ord.— Composltae. (Tick Seed.) 





One of the freest 
flowering and moat 
showy of the Imrdy an- 
nuals, of wliich the beau- 
tiful illustration gives a 
very fair idea. Some 
growers recommend 
sowing in pots or boxes 

and transplanting into the beds, but I prefer sowing where they are 
intended to flower and thinning out if too thick. The thinnings can 
l>e planted in other parts of the garden, where they will come into 
flower a little later than the plants in the original bed. Sow in 
October on the Plains and March to May on the Hills, i fairly rich 
soil. Do not allow the plants to seed and they will remain in flower 
for a very long season The various varieties mostly bear flowers in 
shades of yellow, but there are some with blood red flowers, which, if 
a mixture is sown, gives a very fine contrast in colouring. Amongst 
the best varieties are : - Grandiflora, dowers very large, briglit yellow ; 
Bicvfor or l^inctoria^ bright yellow with crimson centre ; C(*roimifiy 
large yellow spotted flowers ; Dnimmondii^ very free flowering, yellow; 
Uyhrida AtrwtamfuUieay blood red ; Uybrida fiore. a variety with 

very pretty, semi-double flowers ; Marmorata^ a rather tall growing 
variety with curiously marbled and striped flowers ; Cardaminijdia 
HyhridOi flowers yellow, the lower portion of the florets being a 
brownish purple. 

CAMEliUIA 

Nat, Ord — TernstraBmiaceae. (Japan Rose). 

Those who have seen the magnificent specimens ^f t^amellias. 
In greenhouses at home, long to grow them with e<tual success in India 
but I am afraid this is practically impossible, except on the Hills. 
The Japanese Camellia can be grown quite easily from seed, but 
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whenever possible, { advise readers to get plants from Obina <» 
Japan, The plants soon deteriorate on the Plains and even a hen 
they do not die off, pr3duce only very inferior flowers. Even at 
home the Camellia has to he well protected from direct sanjight, so 
readers will hardly have to be told that this is even more essential 
out here. ‘Although one of the varieties of the Camellia, — Tea— which 
is one of the leading products of the country, of course luxuriates 
in most parts of India, yet the Japanese variety can only be grown 
with Very moderate success, except on the Hills. Seed should be 
sown in October both on the Plains and Hills. Personally I prefer a 
compost composed almost entirely of peat, althoiigh I believe they 
are grown in Japan in a soil which is practically clay. Keep the 
plants in small tubs, which can be easily shifted from one positiuti to 
another as required. Give a fairly liberal suppl}' of water and syringe 
the leaves frequently. An occasional soaking with weak liquid manure 
will ensure healthy, vigorous growtli and conse juent free flowering. 
On the Hills keep in a glass house or warm verandali, more particularly 
during the winter. 

CAMPANULA. 

Nat* Ord- — OampanulacesB* (Tfiw Ifin-ii Pnowini), 

Very l)eautiful both as pot plants and for planting out in tin* open 

garden. Are of very easy 
(nilture and should be iuuch 
more grown than they 
now are. On tlie Plains 
sow in September, on the 
Hills, SeptemiKir or Octo* 
IxT ami also in March and 
April. I advise sowing 
on the Plains in Septem- 
ber, as tliere is then a gocwl 
chance of getting the 
plants to flower dnring 
the cold weather, before 
they arc cut down by the 
hot winds. The kinds 
most suitable for growing 
on the Plains, are Cfif t/cnn-- 
themut and the single and 
double Maditini. On the 
Hills all the varieties do 
well, in fact several sorts 
Campanula, Medium Douulu^ are indigenous to the 
Himalayas. The best known sorts are : — Calyt^mthima which is a compa- 
ratively new race of the old “ Canterbury Bells,*’ in which the flowers 
are very large, resembling somewhat a cup and saucer, as shown in the 
illnstration 1 give j Medium Single and Double, are the old Canterbury 
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Bells of the home gardens; Specvlum (Venus’ Looking glass), a very 
pretty variety bearing blue and white flowers, which keeps in flower 
for a very long period. This variety is more correctly a Specidaria, 
but is now commonly classed with the other Campanulas. Several 
growers ^lave specialised in the Campanula and some fine classes are now 
offered by many Seedsmen, for iastan(^e Benary's Prize^ whicli 
comprises a great number of the most beautiful hybrid varieties. 
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CANDYTUFT (Iberis.) 

Nat. Ord. — Cruciferae. 

One of the most easily grown of the hardy annuals, and consequent- 
ly one of the most popular. On the 
Plains sow in September or October, 
March or April in the Hills, in light 
rich soil. Tliis is one of the plants 
that transplants badly, and the seed 
should be sown where the jilanta arc 
to reiiiain. To increase the vigour of 
the [)lants give an occasional watering 
witli weak lit|niti umnure. A small 
sowing may be put down on the Hills 
in the Autumn lo get plants for early 
llowering. The best kinds in cultivation 
are : — Alhkh^ creamy uliite; Varmirw^ 
dense trussi^s of hriglit carmine 
dowers ; Dol^htna JV/r pure 

white, extra lin(‘ spikes ; DanuftCs 
(Jrbimm, deep crimson ; DwarJ Jft/brkh, a very line strain of dwarf 
habit ami great diversity of colouring : A'myocxs, hcais a scries of 
camlelabra-shapeJ branches, each producing a large truss of pure 
white flowers ; Lilaciua^ briglit lilac ; d lijrii'ans^ in this variety the 
dowers are borne on oomjmct well shapisl jdants, and on lirst opening 
arc a delicate rose colour, hut as tliey fully matun*, change to a rich dark 
purple ; Tom Thiimb^ grows to a height of about h or 0 iuclnis, with 
pure w'hitc (lowers ; While iiocket, with long spikes of pun* white (lowers. 

CANNA 

Nat. Ord. Scitaminese. 

(Indian Shot.— Yern. Surooehjeea, Ukulbar.) 

• 

The beautiful illustration which I give of a grotip of CrMiuas, with 
a^single dower enlarged, wi’l give readers a better idea of the beauty 
of the Canna, than 1 could give in reams of description, hut it is really 
impossible in plain black and wbiU», to give any real idea of the rare 
beauty and nch colouring of this most popular of flowers The seeds 
can be sown both on the Plains and Hills practically all the year round. 
Plant in rich, well manured soil and give plenty of water. A light 
shade during tlie liottcst part of the day will [)revent tin* flowers from 
bleaching, and keep the plants in ilow(‘r for a long reas<»ii. Giv(? an 
occasional drenching with liquid manure or top dress with “Ichthcmic” 
Guano, which has been found particularly benelieial for this plant. The 
varieties of Canna are legion, hut as plants of most of the varieties can 
be obtained from Nurserymen all over the country, the seed that is 
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usually sowu is a mixture of the best kinds, and this can be obtained 
at small cost from' all Seedsmen. A fine strain introduced by the 
famous bybridiser Crozy, is called Crozt/s Dwarf, and in this strain will 
be found many sterling novelties. The Foliage is luxuriant and very 
varied in colouring, wliile the plants are of very dwarf habit, seldom 
exceeding 3 or 4 feet. The flowers are large and of grand colours. 
They will come into flower in 4 or 5 months from time of sowing# 

^ CARNATIONS. ♦ 

Nat. Ord. — Caryopbyllaceae. 

(Dianthus Caryophyllus.) 

The beautiful Carnation, which can be grown so easily on the 
Hills, where it flowers quite as well as I have ever seen it at Home, 
does not, as a rule, do well on ilic Plains. The plant is a perennial, 
and unless sown early, can seldom be induced to flower the first year, 
and it is almost an impossibility to preserve it through the hot weather. 
A new strain, known as the Marpofirife or Margarita Carnation, has 
lately been introdnoed, from Italy I think, and as this variety 
will flower in January if sown in September, it will be found 
a great accpiisitiou by lovers of the flower. Tlie seed of Carnations 
should be sown on the Plains as early as possible in Septem- 
ber, on the Hills from June, which is the best month for sowing, 
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hftve made five or six leaves, transplant into 3 inch pots and shift on into 
larger ones as required. Use for potting, a compost composed of equal 

parts of good fibrous 
loam, leaf mould and 
well rotted manure, 
with a little sand. 
Give an occasional 
watering with liquid 
manure while the plants 
are in bud. In men- 
tioning varieties usual- 
ly grown, I will put 
Mavifarita first, as it is 
one which will be 
grown greatly in future 
b^ gardeners on the 
P 1 a ins Tills sort 
comes very true from 
seed, and will yield 
quite 75 per cent, of 
plants with double 
flowers. On the Hills, 
seed of this variety 

shouhl be sow n in 

^.Carnat Maiujarita, March, and the plants 

will be in full flower by the end of June. Although the ordinary J/ar- 
garif^ is of dwarf habit, a new variety called Margarita Tam Thumb has 
since been introduced, which is a great improvement on the older intro- 
duction. I give 
illustrations of 
the two whii'h 
show the form 
of both. The 
flowers are 
very sweet 
scented, rem- 
inding me very 
much of tlm 
o 1 d English 
Clove Carna- 
tion. In Carn- 
ation German- 
ia we have a 
pure yellow self 
with large, well 
formed flowers. 

Malmamm (C, 

Caryophyllus Carnation, Margarita, Tom Thumr. 
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Maximus is perhaps the grandest of the ordinary kind of Cania« 
tions which has ever been introduced. The flowers are very large and 
of perfect form. Mrs, Reynolds Hole^ named after the wife of the famous 
Hosarian, Dean Hole, is another grand sort, of a beautiful terra-cotta ool- 
onr, and is very popular as a button-hole flower at Home. Grmadin^ very 
dwarf and early, with double brilliant scarlet flowers, A number of 
mixed strains are offered by the leading Seedsmen, such as : — Bizarres, 
Flakes, Fancies, Selfs, Perpetual or Tree <&c. ' 

CE liOS I fl . — (Cockscomb ) 

Nat. Ord, — AmaranthaceaB. 

The Cockscomb does well on the Plains, where it is usually sown 
in July and August On the Hills it 
grows practically wild and is sown in 
June Sow in pots and when the plants 
are large enough, transplant into beds 
of rich soil. Do not give too much 
water, hut occasionally give a water- 
ing with weak Inpiid manure. If 
grown in pots should bo repotted fre- 
quently to bring them to the fullest per- 
fection. There are two distinct classes 
of Celosia, the Cockscomb proper, with 
large combs flower and the Plumed 
or Feathered varieties in which the flowers 
form large featlicry plumes. I give illustrations of both kinds to show 
their distinctiveness. The following are varieties mncli grown : — 

1. Crisiata or Crested {%\\q true Cockscomb) (Vern. Moorgha 
Gool-Kesh). Glasgow 
Prize, also known as 
President Thief s or Tom 
Thumb. A verf fine 
variety with dark leaves 
and crimson combs. 

Japanese (J a p o n i c a 
variegata), the combs 
are cut most delicately, 
just like ruffled lace. 

Samjuinea, deep blood 
red. Giant Empress, 
dark bronze foliage, with 
enormous bright purple 
combs. Most Seedsmen 
stock mixed seed of the 
Dwarf and Tall varieties, 
and these will be found 
best by growers 
who want a variety of 
plants. 

PvtAftTA.' PT.rilOSA. 
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2. Fhmosa Cockscomb). In Beid^ a Perfection ve 

hft^e a Tcrj fine strain of this beaatifnl plant. The colours of the 
plumes are varied, and this will bo found extremely useful as a pot 
plant* 


CEflTAUREA. 

N at. Ord,*— CompositaB. 

Under this heading I will describe the Cornflower (Centaurea 

CJyanus), Sweet Sultan (Centaurea 
Moschata) and the Silver Leaved 
Centaurea (Centaurea Candi- 
dissima). The Cornflower or 
old Blue bottle of tlieHome fields, 
is almost too well known to need 
any description, and this applies 
equally to the Sweet Sultan. 

Sow the seeds of all the varie- 
ties early in October on the 
Plains, March to May on the 
Hills. The seed can either 
be sown in pots or boxes, and 
transplanted when large enough 
to handle, or sown in the border 
whore they are to flower. They 
like a light rich soil, but will do 
very well in any ordinary garden 
CoBNFLowKU, Kkw DounLB, soil, I illustrate a comparatively 

m w form of the Cornflower, which 

differs from the. old single variety 
and much resembles, in form, a 
double Qaillardia. Emperor William 
is a beautiful single variety of 
the true cornflower-blue colour. 

Of the Sweet Sidtaris there are a 
number of very distinct colours 
such as, Alba^ white ; Cwrtdea, 
bright blue ; Pur^mrea, purple ; 

YMmc ’(Suaveolens), clear yellow. 

In Centaurea Candidissima we have 
a beautiful silver foliaged variety, 
which is very useful for bedding, 
particularly as a contrast to any 
highly coloured Flowering or foliaged 
plants. 



Centaurba, Candioissiha. 
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CHAM/EPEUCE 

Nat. Grd.— CompositaB.— (The Fish-bone Thistle.) 

Very ornamental thistle-like plants, growing to a height of 2 to 
3 feet. Make very fine specimens when grown singly. Sow on the 
Flains in October ; Hills, October and April to June. The two 
varieties usually grown are, Cmmhonnm and Diacnnfha, The former 
bears flower heads of a beautiful pale pniplc, the spiny deep green 
leaves being veined with white. In the latter the flower heads are 
purplish and borne in dense spike-like clnstcrs. The shining green 
leaves are marked with silvery lines, while tlie spines on the margins 
are ivory white. 

CHENOPODIDM ATBIPLICIS. 

Nat. Orel — Chenopodiaceap. 

A novel and very showy plant, known as the ‘Goon Kino 
Henry/ whicli is a fine ornamental foliage plant. The dilTer(Mit colours 
of the leaves resemble Aiiiarantlins and Coleus, and vary from ])ale 
yellow to deep crimson, violet ])ink, brilliant red. partially strip(<d and 
shaded with light and dark green, the younger shoots and leaves being 
covered with a tine violet powder. Tlie plants grow from to 
feet high, forming beautiful jn’ramidal bnslies. Grown as 8p(*(iinKins 
or groups, it produces a striking effect, which increases under the in- 
fluence of the heating eun. The stems are 8oin<*liincs nsinl as a snhsti- 
tute for Asparagus, while the leaves are used, while young, instead of 
Spinach. Sow on the plains in October ; Mandi to < )etober on the 
Hills. Sow in rich soil, but in a fairly shady situation, and give plenty 
of water. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Nat. Ord. — Comjnsiia;. 

There are few denizens of the garden that have received so much 
attention of late years by the hybridiscr "as ihe Chrysanthemum, and 
there are now a host of most inagniticcut. varieties such as our fore- 
fathers never even dreamed of. Clir\ Hanthcmuins divide naturally into 
two classes — the annual and perennial. 1 w ill give a few hints on the 
cultivation of the annual varieties, but would refer readers to ‘Chry- 
santhemums’ by Mrs. Temple Wright, for full particulars re- 
garding the perennial sorts, as the subject would, if treated properly, 
occupy too much space in a small booklet. The book costs only 
8 annas, and can be obtained from most booksellers. 
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Chrysanthemum 
Carinatum, or Trir- 
<iolof\ with its num- 
erous varieties, are 
exceedingly pretty 
annuals, but they are 
not so well known or 
so generally grown 
as they deserve to be. 
All of them are most 
easy of cultivation 
in this country, and 
should certainly find 
a place in every 
garden. Plants may 
be raised from seed 
sown early in ^Octo- 
ber on the Plains, 
and from end of 
February to middle 
of May on the Hills, 
and if liberally trea- 
ted, will commence 
flowering in three 
to four months, and 
keep up a constant 
succession of bloom. 
The flowers have a 
great range of co- 
lour, are of fine 
Chrysanthemum, Tricolor, shape and sub- 

stance, and with good 

cultivation measure 2 to 2^ inches in diameter. They are very 
effective grown in pots, and invaluabiv for cutting. The following 
are the varieties most grown : — 

//mm— pure white, with yellow centre; Atrorocvhuium — scarlet; 
Burridgeanum — white, crimson and yellow ; Carinattitii — white and 
yellow ; Eclipse — Its large single flowers, 2 and 2i inches across, are 
pure golden-yellow with a bright purplisli-scarlet ring on the ray floret, 
the disk being dark brown ; Golden Feather — This new variety is almost 
identical with the well known Cm Burridgeanum^ both in habit of plant 
and colour of flower, while the foliage is of a pleasing shade of yellow, 
rendering it very effective in lines or masses ; Lord Beaeonsjield — crim- 
son with yellow centre ; Luieum — ^yellow ; Purple Queen (atropur- 
pureum) — the darkest of all ; The —velvety crimsmi Hir maroon ; 

IF. E. Gladstone — rich crimson. ^ 

There are also a number of double flowering varieties of which the 
beat strain is one lately introduced under the name of Double Auntf^cd 
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Hyhrid». This valuable and most unique novelty has resulted from care- 
fully hybridizing and selecting for several years, the semi-double varieties 
already existing of this useful annual, until a high degree of doubleness 
has been attained. They are extremely variable, and it is impossible 
to describe Ihe beautiful forms which have been produced. Some are 
pure white, yellow, or crimson, but the prevailing types are bronzy 
yellow, the florets tinged with red or lilac rose, the imbricated ray florets 
beautifully pencilled ; others have rich crimson centres with clear 
yellow guard petals. Although mostly very double, there will still be 
an occasional sembdouble or even single, these being almost equally 
charming. The Horticultural Press has given most favourable com- 
ments respecting this novelty. The following distinct coloiirs of this 
beautiful novelty can be obtained Golden Bronze, Delicate Lilac 
Rose, Purple Prince, Picotee edged, Crimson Queeji, Snowflake (pure 
white.) 

Other double sorts are : — Coronariim^ in various colours such as 
sulphur yellow, pure white and bright yellow. PuunetHi in golden 
yellow, white &c. 

There are mr,ny classes of the Perennial Chrysanthemums such 

as : Indicum y>/., commonly known as the Florist’s Ohrysauthe- 

mtim, and known to the native as Gul Chcenec or Daoodee. This 


class bears fine double 
flowers. Japonicum fl, 
pi. The beautiful loose 
flowered Japanese Cbrys- 
antbemums are very 
popular and extremely 
beautiful. P o m p o n e. 
Doublet is a class with 
very double flowers. 

Chbysantiikmum Fru- 
TEBCBNS, the French 
Marguerite or Paris 
Daisy, is always a favou- 
rite, as it looks very hand- 
some when in flower, 
while the cut flowers last 
for a very long time in 
water, and are conse- 
quently moat useful for 
decorative purposes. 
The variety now grown 
is known as Comtme 
de Chamhord and is a 



great improvement in „ i u 

tize on the old Paris Daisy. A Yellow Chrysanthemum which 
often called the Yellow Paris Daisy, i» C. SihtJwrjn. 


is 
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Nat. Ord.— Composltae, 

Unfortunately this beautiful perennial can only be treated as an 

annual in most places on 
the Plains. In order to 
get the plants to flower, sow 
immediately the rains have 
ended. Sow in pots or 
pans of light, rich soil, and 
as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, 
prick out into pans, or 
singly into small pots, 
and repot into 0 or 8 inch 
ones as soon as the plants 
have made sufficient growth. 
The best soil for the 
Cineraria is one composed 
of equal parts of fibrous 
loam, leaf mould and well 
rotted manure, together 
with a good proportion 
of coarse sand. Charcoal 
dust may also bo used with 
advantage in making the 
compost. Feed the plants 
well with liquid manure or 
“ Ichthemic ” Guano, 
OiNKBAitiA, HYiiUinA G ANDiFLORA. ii) Order to encourage 
vigorous growth, and so i^iduce the plants to flower by the beginning of 
February. On the Hills, 
sowings should be m a d o 
both in October and March 
to May. There are many 
fine strains of this beautiful 
plant, as many of the lead- 
ing growers at home have 
made a specialty of it. 

James^ Strain has flowers 
of extraordinary size, 
shape and substance, while 
the habit of the plant is 
extremely compact a n d 
robust. I give illustrations 
of two splendid hybrids, 

Grandiflora and Ormtdi- 
Jkin'a I^ana^ both of which 
are excellent strains. An- 
other good strain is Hayes' 

Priaw, which]^has ‘flowers of 

most brilliaut colours, 
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graud size and substance. The double Cineraria is not, in my opinion, 
equal to the single flowering sorts, but one of the best kinds is Ilybrida 
Oraridiflora Plenisdmd^ in ^hich the flowers ]are very double*and com- 
prise a great number of colours. There is also a white foliage 1 Cineraria 
which is useful for bedding. There are several varieties dilTering 
little but in name, such as Acanthi/olitii Maritivia or (Jaadidissima, 


Nat, Ord. — Onagraceae. 

free flowering annual and should be 
grown much more exUmsively. Sow 
on the Plains in October anti on the 
Hills from March to May. It is 
much the best to sow wliere the 
plants are to remain, as they do not 
stand transplanting well. Sow in 
a light, rich soil ami give an abun- 
dance of moisture. 

The following art* the best varie- 
ties : — 

EleijanH C(frinl UfM, — A double 
variety with brilliant carmine flo- 
wers ; Jntrtjrijjrfu/a — A very hand- 
some free (lowering variety ; Mrs. 
Lmujlry — Very free flowering and 
l»eaiitiful; flowers pure white with 
brilliant carmine centre ; Pnhkdla^ 
lleantifiil rose coloured flowers with 
narrow petals ; Kiny — Ex- 

tra flue new doubK^ variety; Sabmm 
(pienu — Double t almon, a grand 
novelty. 

CLIANTHUS 

Nat. Ord. — LegurninosaE?, 

(The Desert Pea or Glory Pea of Australia.) 

One of the most beautiful plants in cultivation. Tin; illustration on 
next page gives a good idea of the appearance of the flowers, which are 
of a rich shining scarlet, with large black blotches in front. On the Plains 
should be treated as an annual, and the seeds sliould )k‘ put in by the 
end of September or beginning of October. I advis«i the sowing of 
the seed in the pots in which the plants are to flower, as they do not 
stand re-potting well, the roots being extremely delicate. Grow in 
light, rich soil. On the Hills should he sown in March or April. The 
two varieties usually grown, are Damjneri in which the flowers are 
pear shaped, rich scarlet witli conspicuous black Idotcli, and Maynifiom 
which is a comparatively new introduction, with magiiiflcent bright 
scarlet flowers. 


TIic Cliirkia is a very pretty 



Clakkia. 
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Cliantuub. (See page 141.) 

CLINTONIA 


Nat. Ord.— Liliaceae. 


Some Botaiusis place the Cliutouia in the Natural Order Lobc- 
liacete, but tliat Clintonia — CUntouia (Douglas)— is more ptoperly 
named Dotvniugia, A very beautiful little auiiual of extrfo^y easy 
culture. Sow on the Plains in October ; March or April in the Hills. 
Does best in a rather sandy soil. As the seeds are very tiny they 
should be very lightly covered with earth, or, better still, thinly scatter- 
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ed over the surface of the soil, which press down lightly after sowing; 
cover the pots with glass, and place in a shady situation, till the eeed 
germinates. The soil for the Clintonia can hardly be too rich, and it 
requires any amount of moisture. If grown in pots, stand them in 
water. In order to get good flowers, keep the plants dwarf by pinch- 
ing the tips of the leading shoots. Ehijam has beautiful bright blue 
flowers, while Ihilchella has blue flowers with yellow ami white eye. 
There is also a very pretty pure white variety of the latter culied 
Pvlchella Aiba, 

C O A. 

Nat. Ord.— Polemoniaceae. (Mexican Ivy Plant.) 

A Perennial on the Hills, wliere it grows splendidly, but can 

rarely be grown, except 
as ail Annual, on the 
Plains. A very orna- 
mental and free grow- 
ing climber, as is sliown 
in the illustration 1 
give. S 0 w 0 11 t li e 
Plains ill September or 
Oi^tober ; on the Hills 
sowings may be made 
both in October and in 
April and May. Plant 
out in well drained and 
moderately rich soil. 
Varieties grown are: — 
large bell- 
shaped purple flowers ; 
Scandvafi lUbd, pure 
w'hite, mid M (wroakmma 
(the “ San Salvador.” 
Ooba'a } In this variety 
the foliage is of a bright 
vivid green, and the 
flowers arc most strik- 
ingly effective, with their 
long stamens, as shown 
in the illustration which 
I give ou next page. 



OOXiSTTS. 

Nat. Ord.-— Labiateao (Flame Nettle.) 

One of the best known plants in India, where it grows magni- 
ficently. The Coleus requires a light, rich soil to bring it to perfection* 
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On the Plains 
BOW in Jnly, al- 
so in October, 
while on the 
Hills I prefer 
Bowing in Oc- 
tober, under 
glass, as nice 
young pi a u t s 
are then ready 
for potting olt 
in the early 
Spring. The 
Ooleaa is difli- 
cult to k e p 
alive during the 
Winter on the 
Hills, and re- 
quires the pro 
tection of a 
glass frame, or 
sunny glazed 
verandah. I 
remember some 
few years ago 

losing a splendid collection of some 40 distinct varieties, altliongli the 

plants were kept in a green- 
house exposed to the full 
sun, but tills was in Laiid- 
our, at an altitude of close 
on 7000 feet. The Coleus 
succeeds best in a compost 
composed of one-half fib- 
rous loam, one i o ii r t h 
thoroughly rotted manure, 
and tlie remaining quarter 
made up of equal parts of 
coarse sand and well rotted 
leaf mould. A new strain 
lately introduced is 
IJt/hridutf MacrvphylUm 
in which the leaves are 
very large, and most 
magnificently ^coloured. 
Most Seedsm^ itock the 
seed of Coleus in mixed 
strains only, and if tlie 
seed is obtained from a 
reliable firm, many fine 
sorts can be raised from 
such seed* 




CoB-aiA, Macuostemma. (See page 143.) 
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COLLINSIA. 


Nat, Ord.— Scrophulariaceae. (Collin’s Flower.) 


A well-known old annual which grows easily, and requires hut 

little cure. Is very use* 



ful for beds or borders 
and well worth growing. 
Sow on the Plains in 
October, March to May 
on the Hills. The best 
sorts are, Jlkohyr^ white 
and rosy-purple, height 
1 foot. CaH^idmimat 
pure white, and 
flora a variety with large, 
dark blue ilowers. For 
a 1 1 practical purposes, 
most readers will lind a 
])ackct or so of mixed 


CoLLINSIA, 


seed ample. 


Convolvulus Minor. 

Nat. Ordn— < 

(Moruing (iriory ) 

These only grow about 1 
foot high ; the flowers arc 
freely borne, and remain 
open all day, if pleasant ; 
splendid for bedding 
and for hanging 
baskets. Sow in October 
on the Plains ; March in the 
Hills. Keqnires a light, 
rich soil. 

Docs not succeed very 
well in some places on the 
Plains, hut does admirably 
on the Hills. 



Convolvulus Minor. 
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♦ CONVOLVULUS MAJOR, + 

Or Ipomoea Purpurea, 

Nat. Ord,— Convolvulaceae. ( Morning Glory ) 

This is one of the most free flowering and beautiful of all the 

annual clinabers. Is of very 
rapid growth and succeeds 
admirably on the Plains, 
where the seed should be 
sown at any time from 
June to August, also in 
October. On the Hills sow 
from April to July. There 
are many beautiful colours 
in this annual, such as, Crim- 
son, Carmine, Dark Purple, 
Lilac, Rose, Striped, White 
&c. 

In Convolvulus Major 
Doubh? (Ipomoea Pur- 
purea fl. 1 ) 1 .) has been intro- 
duced a really first class 
novelty, which, as the num- 
ber of hardy annual climbers 
is not very great, will be 
greeted as a welcome addition to this cla-s of plants It is of rapid 
growth and produces its double flowers very freely, revsembling in form 
those of the Calystcgia pubesceus fl. pi. They are white with a slight 
spot of red or of blue at the base of the larger. petal About 80 per 

cent, of the seedlings will 
reproduce themselves true 
from seed, the remainder will 
flower semi-double or single. 

Other colours are also being 
introduced, so we may soon 
expect to see all the popular 
colours of the single kind. 

In Oonvolvulm Mauri- 
tanicust we have a very 
pretty little twining peren- 
nial, bearing flowers of a 
beautiful blue, with white 
throat and yellow anthers, 
about 1 inch across. Is 
excellent for hanging baskets. 

Under the heading of Iro- 
MOSA. will be found a number 
other very fine Convolvuli. 
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COSMEA (Cosmos.) 

' ' .Nat, Ord. — Compositae. (The Mexican Aster.) 


a . ‘An aniMial which 
grows very well. 

The illastratiou gives 
some idea of the 
appearance of the 
, plant, but it has to l>o 
grown in order to 
fully see its beauties. 

The flowers resemljle 
a single Dahlia, in 
fact the Cosuiea is a 
first cousin to that 
plant Sow in Octo- 
ber on the Plains, 

April or May, a n d 
October on the Hills. 
Generally grows to a 
height of about 2 feet, 
but in rich soil will 
often reach 4 feet. 

The variety mostly 
grown is 

of which there is an 
early flowering form 
known as Earliest Flowering, 


is becoming extremely popular in India, where 



Cos MBA, (Cosmos.) 


;/ CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 

Nat.. Ord. — Primulaccse.— (Sow bread, Apple of the Earth or 
^ Mitre Flower ) 

* A most beautiful, free flowering bulbous plant, which grows well 
ivk, most places on the Plains and comes to great perfection on the Hills. 
So^ in September or October, both on Jblte Plains and Hills, in a 
^compost composed of equal parts of gar ’eu loam, leaf mould and rive/ 
* sand, with a small proportion of thoronghly rotted manure. Requires 
very thorough drainage, otherwise the bulbs will rot off. When the 
young plants are large enough, pot off into ti or 4 inch pots, in which 
they can be left to flower the first season. After flowering, gradually 
wj^old water till the plants die down. As soon as the tubers again 
begin to grow, repot into 5 or 6 inch pots in fresh compost, taking 
care not to disturb the roots too much. In potting, leave the tops of the 
bulbs above the soil. Place the pots in a slightly shaded position, as 
the Cyclamen is not fond of too much sun. The variety usually ^rowu 
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M Persicunif of which there is also an improved large floifiering strain, 
known as Giganteum or grandijlorum^ of which the flowers often 



Cyclamen Pessicum. 

measnre from 2 to 2| inches in length, are of fine fonn, with broad 
massive petals. Colours vary from pure white, through shades of rose 
to dark red. Many of the flowers are marked with deep purple spots, 

DAHLIA. 

Nat, Ord.— Composifaa. 

Not so very many years ago, the Dahlia was ali«o|!i Ih variably 
grown by division of the fleshy roots, but nowadays the Veriest ama- 
teur grows his plants from seed. It is very easy to do so, as seed- 
lings will flower in three or four months from time of sowing, and will 
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give at) enormous variety of colours and forms. For many years hybri- 
disers did all they could to raise plants giving flowers as double as pos- 
sible, but within the last few years public opinion has begun to favour the 
single varieties, of which there are now a very great number of forms. 
I illustrate two, which show two very distinct forms of flowers ; while 
in a third illustration of a single variety, I show the free flowering and 
robust growing habit of another single sort. On the Plains the seed 
should be sown in September or October in pans or boxes ; March to 
May in the Hills. The soil used should be light and sandy; a mixture 
of equal parts of fibrous loam, leaf mould and coarse sand will be 
found the best. When the seedlings have made their second pair of 
leaves, transplant into small pots and shift on as they require it. 
Water freely, and give a good soaking with weak liquid manure once or 
twice a week When the plants have finished flowering let them die down, 
and when dry, knock them out of the pots and store in dry sand. T advise 
growers to plant out their tubers the second year in the open garden, or 



Dahlia, White Qubbk, 


if pot plants are wanted, pot in as large pots as possiCle, 12 inch at 
least. Tubers of both Double and Single Dahlias are procurable from 
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gardens on the Hills, and these should be put down as soon as possible 
after the middle of October, On the Hills the tubers should be lifted 
at least every third year, otherwise they will deteriorate, I always lift 
my tubers every second year and store in a cool godowu. There are 
numerous forms and varieties innumerable. A very useful strain 
known as Checd^s Tom. Thumb has lately been introduced, and as 
these only grow to a height of about twelve inches, they will be 
found very useful for bedding or for edgings to bods, borders 
or shrubberies. In the New Pinole Cactus wc have a new type 
which is becoming very popular. The petals arc twisted or tinted in 



Dahlia, Double Cactus-Flow kurh. 


the same way as the Double Cactus-Flowered, and as the coloura are 
vm Tarious and heautiful, they are well worth growing 
White Oueen is a very compact, free flowering variety, as shown m 
illustration I give. The flowers are perfect in shape, pure white 
2ith yellow centre. is a comparatively new class ^hwh 

the flowers are lieautitully striped, mottled and blotched. DmMe 
%iput is a variety with miniature pompone-like “ 

one^of the double Cactus flowering strains, in which the Aoww 
resemble those of the Cereus Cactns, as shown m the illustration. 
The colours are very beautiful, being pure white, rich scarlet, enmsoa 
and various shades of reds. 



DATURA 

Nat. Ord.—- Solanaceae. 

{Jame»tmvn Weedf or Thor7i Apple, ) 

(Vern*— Dhootura. or Jooz MasuL> 

The Datura does not require much description, as it is well known 
all over India, many varieties growing wild in various parts of the 
country. Nany of the cultivated sorts are very beautifi:d« fudfas they 
axu nf Xlic^ will grow anywhere 

but do best in a li^ht, rich soil. Sow on the Plains in July; June 
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on the Hills* The variety I illostrate is a most magnificent one. As 
many as 200 to BOO flowers have been coanted in a season on a single 
plant. The stems are dark purplish maroon, while the flowers, which 
are nearly 8 inches long by 5 inches across, are a beautiful glistening 
French White inside with purple exteriors. To add to their beauty, 
they are delightfully fragrant. In the Fmfuom varieties we hare 
large flowering sorts. Fastuosa Alhafl, pi , being pure white, edged 
with purple, and Fastuosa Purpurea k pi, bright purple with yellow 
base. The Ifuheriana fl. pi. varieties are hybrids of Fastuosa and are 
very double, in many flue colours. 

DEiiPHINlUlV!. 

|4at. Ord.-— Ranunculaceae (Dolphin Flower, or Larkspur ) 

The Perennial Larkspur is 
difficult to grow on the Plains, where 
it should be grown as an Annual. 
Sow about the middle of November. 
On the Hills sow in April, and they 
will flower in the following Spring. 
Should be grown in a fairly deep soil, 
which should bo very liberally manured. 


Delphinium, Hyurioum. 

Dianthus or Pinks. 

Nat. Ord. — Caryophyl- 
laceae. 

There are few more beauti- 
ful annuals than the various 
kinds of Dianthus. and as they 
grow freely in practically any 
kind of soil, should be grown 
in every garden. On the 
Plains sow in October ; March 
to May on the Hills. Plant 
out in light rich soil as soon 
as they have made six or eight Dukthus, Ghinknsis Nenus, wU 
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“ which the flowers arc quite 

Dwarf Diadem Pink. bIx inches in circumference, 

are borne in great profusion 
and are very fragrant. A variety \\hich lias always been a great 
favourite is Ladiii Um Jl, />/., in which the large double white flowers 
are striped with various shades of red, from the most delicate rose to the 

deepest shades. Two fine self 
coloured varieties of Lacinia- 
tua have been introduced under 
tlie names of Snoivjlalce and 
Crimson King^ the flowers 
^ . being of enormous size, very 
^ fragrant and delicately fringed 
^ at the edges of the petals, 
^ The Bride, ohe of the single 
Japanese Finks, is a novelty of 
^ great beauty. The large, per- 
fectly formed flowers are snowy 
white with conspicuous centres 
of velvety dark purple. One 
great want in the annual Dian- 
thus has been the want of 
yellows, but this has been 
removed by the introdu<|lion of 
“Vji ^SflDiANTHUS, the Gnilla'nd. The fiowers are 

Hidbewigu* Laoinxatus, fl« PL. very large, fragrant aad last a 



“VjI ^SflDlANTHUS, 
Hidbewigu* Laoinxatus, fl, pl. 
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long time, either cOt or 
on the plants. The 
strain contains flowers 
of pure yellow and 
others with yellow 
stripes. Another shade 
which has hitherto been 
wanting is salmon, but 
in Sa^rmyn Queen we 
have a beautiful double 
variety with flowers of 
the most brilliant salmon . 

The plants grow to a 
height of some 10 to 
12 inches. Mourning 
Clook^ as its name im- 
plies, is a very dark 
coloured sort, of whic 
illustration given gives i 
good idea. The flowers ar 
rich black purple with 
edges. The double Imperial 

Pinks (ImperioJiH fl, pi,) have Dianthus, Moubkihg Cloak. 
very large double flowers, of a 

great variety of colours. EnHern singlet with large bright rose 

flowers. Crimson Belle, a variety similar to Eastern Queen in form, but 
bearing flowers of a deep glowing crimson. In Chinensis Jl, pL we have 
the old fashioned double Indian Pink, the flowers are very double 
and of every shade from pure white to deepest purple, many being 
peculiarly blotched and marbled. A new dwarf growing form has been 
introduced under the name of Chinensis Nanus JL pi., in which the 
plants seldom grow higher than 6 or 8 inches, A good sort for bedd- 
ing. Other good kinds which are much grown are : — Hedde^vigi^ 
slngl# flowering blooms 3 to 4 iaches in diameter ; Tleddewiyi Alhut 
Jl*pL, pore white, large extra double flowers. Ilyhridus Jl, pl,^ very 
large flowering, Intensely doable. 



DIGITALIS 

Nat. Ord.— ScrophularicesB.-nfFox Glove, Dead Men’s 
Bells, Fairy Fingers, Finger Flower or Flap Dock.) 

The Fox Glove is known by many names, but by whatever name 
it be called it still remains the old favourite of the home hedgerow. Un- 
fortunately it IS diffleult to grow on the Plains, where seed should be soim 













iftt the end o! September or b^innltg 
of October. Lovers of the old home 
' flowers, who are resident on the Hills, 
can get the Fox Glove in great per- 
fection by sowing the seed in March. 
Any ordinary garden soil will do. 
Alba is a very .fine strain with beanti- 
lal white flowers, many being prettily 
spotted, Gloxinoides is a fine 
strain with Gloxinia-like flowers, beauti- 
fully spotted in many pretty colours. 
Purpurea ia the common Fox Glove 
which is known by the many names 
I give at the heading. Grows to a 
height of 3 to 5 feet. Colour purple, 
marked on the inside with dark spots, 
edged with white. 


Digitalis. 


DODECATHEON^ MEADIA- 

Nat, Ord. — Primulaceae. — (American Cowslip.) 

This is a most beaiitifnl plant. The flowers are various, rosy 
purple, white or lilac, with yellow anthers ; grows to a height of 
10 to 16 inches. In America known as “ Shooting Star.’* I 
doubt very much whether this could be induced to flower on the Plains, 
but if the plants can be grown in a very shady, moist situation, they 
are well worth trying, as the flowers are very pretty. Sow on the 
Plains at the end of September ; Hills October and in March. Does 
best in a compost composed of equal parts of leaf mould and Hbrous 
loam. 


ERYTHRINA. 

Nat. Ord.— Leguminosaa (Coral Tree.) 

A very beautiful member of the Pea family, which is worthy of 
much more extensive cultivation. Sow during the rains, both on the 
Plaius and Hills. The plants grow to a height of some 6 to 8. fe^ aud 
bear beautiful bright scarlet flowers. Plant in a soil made up |>f |bout 
e^ual parts of loam, leaf mould and sand, and in a position well ex|^ 08 ed 
to bright sunshine. 
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ERYTHItOLCNA, CO|ISPIGUA. 

Nat. Ord.— CompositaB. (Mexican Thistle.) 

full flower, attain a height of 
about 4 to 6 feet ; the flower 
stems are blackish brown, 
erect and many branched ; 
the leaves dark green with 
brownish red ribs, 2^ to 3 
feet in length, by 1 5 to 18 
inches in breadth. Flower 
heads conical, 3 and 4 at the 
top of each branch, resemb- 
ling in form ^and in their 
lovely bright orange-carmine 
colour, the buds of a Phyl- 
locactus. The flowers, which 
do not spread like most of 
the other Thistles, are also 
conical, and present with 
their stamens of a beautiful 
pink, tipped carmine, a 
splendid aspect, showing 
three distinct bright colours. A really fine ornamental foliagod, as 
well as an ornamental flowering plant, which will prove of great oflect 
either for large groups or as single specimens. As cut flowers they 
retain their unique colour for a long time. It will be sure to be a 
fashionable cut-flower in the future. Sow on the Plains in October; 
Spring on the Hills. Grows well in any ordinary garden soil. 



EuYTHROLASNA, COKSPICUA, 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 

Nat. Ord.— Papaveracea0-.(The Californian Poppy.) 

A very handsome, free flowering, hardy Annual, As it does not 
stand transplanting should he sown where it is to flower, in October 
on the Plains ; on the Hills, March to May, also in October, Succeeds 
in any ordinary garden soil. The varieties most grown arc : — 

Californica — A handsome variety with hoary green, much divided 
foliage ; bears a profusion of large, expanded, bright yellow flowers, 
height of plants feet ; Carmima GrandiJlora^A charming variety 
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descrredlj 
popular section, 
with large flowers 
of intense carmine 
rose. It is per- 
fectly distinct 
and much superior 
in every respect to 
the well known 
E, Rosea, Inhabit 
of growth, foliage 
and size of flower, 
this novelty is the 
counterpart of E, 
Mandarin, and 
like i t , blooms 
freely until late in 
the season. Cro- 
cea Flore Pleno . — 
Fine orange 
colour, producing 
a large proportion 
of double flowers, 
height 1 foot. 
M and ari n — A 
new, distinct va- 
riety ; the outer 
side of the petals 
of a most brilliant 
orange crimson, 

liscnsonoLTZi A. side rich 

orange; very 

showy. Most Seedsmen olTer a mixture of the Ijest varieties, and this 
will be found best for most gardens, whore separate colours aie not 
specially required. 


EUCALYPTUS. 

Nat. Ord, — Myrtaceae, (Gum Tree.) 

The Eucalyptus, when well grown, is one of the most beautiful 
of trees, and is said to make feverish places healthy. The ^irfety 
OloMm has been known to attain a height of 800 feet, 
be recommended for the Jhwer garden. They make very flue avenues 
and the timber is very durable. Sow both on the Plains and Hills 
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in October, in pots or pans of light, sandy soil. When large enough 
pot off singly in 5 or 6 inch pots, and when thoroughly established, 
plant out in rich soil. A mixture of fibrous loam, leaf mould and 
well rotted manure suits them admirably. There are a very great 
r umber of, more or less distinct varieties, but the two most grown in Indi^ 
are the old Globuhts and the sweet scented Oiiriodora. I bavo 
found the scent of the leaves of the former, if cniabed between the’ 
fingers, very beneficial in headaches. The leaves of Citriodom are e\eii[ 
more highly scented than those of the Lemon scented Verbena, 


EUPHORBIA, HETEROPHYUUA. 

Nat Ord. Euphorbiaceae. — (Annual Pointsettia or 
Mexican Fire Plant.) 

This rare and bcaiititul hardy annual is a native of Mexico and 

Southern Texas ; with 
its brilliant colour and 
leafy habit it resembles 
Pointsettia Ptdcfmrr- 
ima. The plants grow 
two to three feet high, 
of decidedly branching, 
bush like form, with 
smooth, glossy, fiddle- 
shajxHl leaves. T h e 
leaves ure brat entirely 
green, but about mid- 
summer, at tlie end of 
each branch appear 
greeuisli white fiowors, 
enveloped in beantijid 
oi^arujc-scarlet br act $ 
and tlie snrroundiiig 
leay s are either hlotchM 
with vivid carmin^c 
or are carmine^ 
with ijreen tips, W both- 
er grown as specimen 
j)laut8 or in masses, 
the effect of this com- 
l)lnaiioa of brilliant col- 
onring is very striking. 
The earlier the plants 
are started, the sooner 
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will they develop their fine brilliant colours. Give them a sunny 
situation and water in very hot weather. They are also fine plants 
for house culture, seed sown early, producing plants that will bear 
their snowy bracts and carmine*blotched leaves throughout the 
cold weather, making elegant house plants. The compost best 
suited for this beautiful plant, is one composed of two parts fibrous 
loam, and one part each of dried cowdnng and leaf mould. If grown 
as pot plants, should be grown in 7 or 8 inch pots. Sow both on the 
Plains and Hills in Octol>er. 

EOTOCfl, 

Nat, Ord.— -HydrophyllaceaB. 

Perhaps more co nmonly known as Phaorlia. Thrive in any 
ordinary garden soil. Very pretty, free flowering plants. Do not 
transplant, but sow whore they are to remain, in October on the 
Plains and March to May on the Hills. There are a goodly number 
cf varieties, among the liost being : — MvUijiora with pale blue flowers ; 
YUcida^ purplish blue, lieiglit 1 foot ; Wramjkana^ light violet, 

FERNS. 

Nat. Ord.— Filices. 

The raising of ferns from spores or seed, is one of the most 
interesting operations in a 
garden, and, with 
ordinary care, cannot fail 
to produce a successful 
result. As tlie spores are 
very minute, great care 
should be used in sowing. 

Scatter thinly on the sur- 
face of fairly open soil, 
and cover the pots with a 
sheet of paper and piece 
oi glass, until the spores 
germinate. The tiny seed- 
lin^ps should be pile W out 
in uttle clamps, into other 
pots, and when large 
enough to handle, should 
he transplanted into small 
pots and potted on as 
arequlred. Ferns require 
ve^ light, well drained 
soil* Spores i^y be put 
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dowa at any time of the year, but I would recoiiuueud during the Rains, 
both on the Plains and Uills. The varieties of Fei ns are legion, 
and w^n separate varieties afe wanted, it is best to get them out from 
Earope. Indian Seedsmen seldom at<wk spores in separate varieties, 
usirally contenting themselves with a mixture of the various kind of 
Adiantnim (Maidenhair Ferns) and a mixture of the other varieties 
such as, Asp^enium^ DavalUa^ Lastrea^ O^mnndit, Pteri^f OnychiuMt 


ficus. 


Nat. Ord.— Urtlcaceae (Fig. Vern. UnJeer) - 

Very handsome foliage plants or trees. There are few plants 
more grown as pot plants for room decoration than Pkm Eliutica^ 
the Flower Markets at home often being literally glutted with them. 
Grow well in sandy loam mixed with a little leaf mould, l lie leaves 
should be frequently sp»)nged and water slionld be given liberally. 
Sow in September or October both on the Plains and Hills. The 
varieties usually grown arc Coojmii and ElanfAca. In the former 
tJie leaves are dark green, 1 foot long by il or 4 inches wide. ElaMica 
is the Indiarnbber plant. The leaves vary from 6 to 18 inches in 
length by 8 to C in width ; upper portion dark,,., nldcing green, 
yellowish green underneath. 


FUCHSIA. 

Nat. Ord.—OnagraceaB. 

(Ear-ring Flower.) 

I do not recommend readers 
to grow Fuchsias from seed on 
the Plains as it is most dilb- 
cnlt, if not impofsible, to keep 
the plants alive during the hot 
weather. Plants can usually 
be obtained from Hill gardens 
at the beginning of the cold 
yreather, and these should be 
obtained and after growing till 
the beginning of the hot 
' weather, either thrown away 
or sent up to the Hills again. 
On the Hills plants can l>e 
raised from seed fairly easily, 
and it is most interesting to 
watch the plants in the varioas 
stages of their growth, with the 
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chance of raising some new variety to add interest to the operation. 
Sow the seed in October under cover of a glass frame or warm sheltered 
verandah, or in the Spring . The Fuchsia likes an open soil made up 
of fibrous loam, leaf mould and sand in about equal parts. When the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, pot off into small pots and 
shift on as required The Fuchsia can be propogated very easily 
from cuttings put down any time from March to the beginning of 
September. 


GAILLARDIA. 


Nat. Ord.— Compositae. (Blanket Flower.) 

Many of the Gaillardias are hardy perennials, but it is almost 
useless trying to grow them as such on the 
Plains. Sow in October and treat as 
annuals, transplanting as soon as large 
enough to handle, into light, rich soil. 
On the Hills sow in October and in the 
Spring. The Gaillardia is most useful for 
cutting, as it stands a long time in water. 

It is one of the most 
easily grown plants we 
have, as neither heat, 
damp or drought seem 
to affect it. There are 
many fine varieties, of 
wliich the following are 
perhaps the best : — 

A mbiyodou — Flowers 
bright crimson with 
black crimson centre, 
very showy ; Hyhrida 
Grandijlora — P lowers 
bright crimson and 
yellow ; very showy and 
free flowering ; Picta or 
Drummo'ivdi-'^K very 
fine variety of compact 
habit. The flowers , which are of ' large size, are of a reddish crimson 
colour, Imrdered with yellow ; Picia Lorenziaha — A VMie% of recent 
introduction, producing large heads of double flowers in^ various brilli* 
ant colours. In the new Pwnni*d Hybunih^ has been introduced a strain 
unrivalled for brilliancy, rich blendings of colours, magnificent siise 
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re very effective, but should be plentifully supplied with water duriug 
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hot weather. The plants grow to a height >(’ about 18 inches and 
flower the first seasou from seed. 


GERANIUMS. 

Nat. Ord. — Geraniaceae. (Crane’s Bill). 

I do not advise readers to attempt the growing of Geraniums froiii 
seed on the Plains. It is nuich more sa tip factory to get plants or 
enttiags from the Hills a the beginning of the cold weather. However, Ji^ 
readers want to try the experiment, they should sow the seed in October* 
Sow in very light soil composed principally of sand and leaf moold, with 
a small proportion of fibroas loam added The featliery portion of tba 
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Gbbahitjm, Doublk Zonale. 

seed shonld not be covered with soil. Plants grown* from seed seldom* 
it ever, show any of their distinctive featnres during their first year, but 
improve immensely during the second and third years, ^ When your 
young seedlings are largo enough to handle, prick out ^nto pans or 
boxes, and when established, pot singly iu 8 inch pots, shifting 
on as required. For potting use a fairly rich soil composed of eqnid 
pat ts of loam, leaf mould and thoroughly rotted manure. On the Bills 
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sow in aprinj^ under cover. 

The Geranium is inueh im- 
proved by an occasional 
watering with weak liquid 
manure ; a liquid made with 
Ichthemic Guano will he 
found very bcneticiah Tliero 
are many classes ol‘ Gerani- 
ums and Folargoninnis, the 
latter being merely a (dass of 
the former, but the following 
list comprises most of tlio 
classet of Geraniums usually 
grown: ^Odoratisainutni (Ap- 
ple Scented), the leaves of 
which are very strongly scent- 
ed ; /ey Leaned^ very, ustjful 
for hanging baskets or for 
training over trellises; 7'ricolor^ 
of various colours, iu which the leaves are hoantifnlly banded or blotched 
in various colourings, as golden, golden and bronze, silver &c. Zonal 
Single and Doulde, which bear grand flowers of many colours. 
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GESNERA. 

Nat. Ord. — Gesneraceae. 

A very pretty member of the tuheroUvS rooted family of plants. Do 
not do particularly well iu most parts of the Plains, hut, if sheltered 
from direct sunlight, are well worth growing. Succeed admirably on 
the Hills. Sow on the Plains in Septeiiiher or October ; March in the 
Hills. Require a very light sandy soil and plenty of moisture, with 
thorough drainage. There are several distinct sorts, hut a few seeds of 
mixed hybrids will be found sufficient for most gardens. 


QIUIA. 

Nat. Ord.*— Polemoniaceae* 

A genus closely resembling the Phlox and requiring much tho 
same treatment. On tlie Plains sow in October and plant out whon 
about % inches high. Sow on the Hills in March. Require a rather 
light soil. A mixture of colours makes a very pretty edging to bedSf 
The colours are very various including red, pink, white, violeti lilaei 
Ac, The plants grow to a height of only about 6 to 9 inches, 
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^ Nat. Ord.— Iridaceae (Sword Lily.) 

. ' Beautiful bulbous plants, very free fiowering and grow well on 

the Plains, Are easily raised from 
seed. On tlio Plains sow in September 
and October, and at the same time 
on tlie Hills, where fc*o wings should 
also be made in February and 
March. The Gladiolus likes a light, 
rich, well drained soil, which should be 
deeply dug before planting. Sow 
the seed in pans or boxes, transplant 
the young plants into small pots 
when large enough, and plant out in 
the open garden in November on 
the Plains and in the Spring on 
tlie Hills. Look best when planted 
in rows or clumps, a ad particularly 
well when planted in front of a row 
of shrubs. The colours are very 
varied and the plant is one of the 
most beautiful in cultivation. What 
adds to its value, is tlie fact that the 
flowers last a very long time in water, 
for if ent when the bottom flowers 
of the spike have opened, the remainder 
of the flowers will upon in succession. 
The Gandmmisu varieties are very large flowering, with strong, well 
formed spikes. A comparatively new race has been introduced by 
the famous hybridiscr M. Lemoine, wliich is known as Lt^moimm 
Hyhr^s, The spikes are smaller than in the Gandaveusis strain, but 
aremo^t magnificently coloured. 
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QUOXini A. 

Nat. Ord. — Gesneracese. 

, The Gloxinia is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful flowering 
plauta in cultivation, and has been immensely improved during tlie past 
lew. years. The seeds are very small, and when sown, reqiye very 
lifttle soil for covering ; in fact I prefer to dispense witlflt entirely, 
giyiag them the same treatment as recommended for Tuberous Begonias. 
Tftsre are ve?y many distinct classes and sorts, some with up^ht ^ 
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flowers, others with horizontal ones, and others again with drooping 
flowers. All are beautiful F “» 

in their own way, and the 
plant is one worthy of the 
widest cnltivation. One 
of the best strains in culti- 
vation is knowti as lleth- 
erset Hybrids, The flowers 
are all erect, very large, 

8 to 4 inches across, with 
large open throats, dis- 
playing to the fullest 
perfection their gorgeous 
colourings, which are of 
every conceivable shade 
from pure white, pink, 
clear rose, lilac, scarlet, 
crimson, maroon, and pur- 
ple, to rich purplish black, 
most profusely spotted in 
the throat, some having 
the limb heavily marked 
with colour, without spots. 

Various selections of CVew- 
si/olia (jrafidijhra such as 
JSrecta (Erect flowering), 

Horizoutalis (semi-erect 
flowering) and Femhda (drooping flowering), ar<i nuKih grown. The 
French tigered and spotted hybrids known as Uyhrlda Piutetata^ contain 
many very beautiful varieties. Those who prefer se[)arate colours will 
find them iii such sorts as : — Eviperur Fiedarick^ tlic flowers of which 
are enormous in size, and of a fiery scarlet colour to nearly tlie base 
of the throat, and encircled at the edge by a clearly defined, broad, 
pure white band ; Priiu'ess Mandy another of the large flowering 
section. The throat is a light, shining, crimson red, shading to 
the top a rich dark carmine, followed hy a beautiful edging of 
pure violet, while a broad band of wliite spotted violet surrounds the 
whole of the fine waved bloom. iScarlei DeJUiimtiy of intense glowing 
crimson-scarlet colour, "i’lie flowers are large and the edges of the 
petals delicately frilled. 

GODETIA. 



Nat. Ord.— Onagraceno. 

Closely allied to the Evening Primrose ((liJuothera), and a vegr 
beautiful free flowering hardy annual. 8ow early in October on tiia 
Plains ; Hills, March to May. Should be transplanted into a light, very 


lich toil, and given plenty of water> with an ochasional drenching with 

weak liquid manure, whith will 
greatly increase the size of the 
flowers. Besides being very 
beautiful plants for the open 
border, make splendid pot 
plants, if liberally treated a«d 
well grown. There are very 
many varieties all of them very 
pretty. The following list 
comprises most of the best. 
Duke of York^ the individual 
blooms are of very large size, 
and of the most intense satiny 
scarlet carmine colour, with 
lighter centre ; Fairy Queen^ 
Howers white, passing into 
blush with large carmine 
spots at the base of each 
Godi-TIA, petal ; Fionila llyhrida, a 

very fine strain of dwarf 
compact habit, with flowers of moat brilliant and varied coloursa 
ranging from pure white to rich crimson ; White Pearly 
pure white variety of very dwarf, compact habit, peculiarly fitting, 
it for dwarf beds or ribboning ; Jiijou , — The dwarfeat variety, 
very bushy plants, covered with pure wliite flowers, marked with a 
dark rose spot ; Bridesmaid, — A splendid variety, flowers in shape 
and size resembling “ Lady Albemarle.” but of a very delicate shade 
of pink ; Duchess of Albany — Flowers of a beautiful satiny white, e ach 
when fully expanded, measuring about 4 inches across ; Lady 
arte — Flowers of an intense carmine crimson, shaded towards ^he 
edge of petals with a delicate lilac tint ; Lady Satin liose^ ( Lady 
Albemarle Compact.) — A lovely variety, the flowers being of a beautiful 
deep rose pink, the surface shining like satin. One of the most 
beautiful varieties yet raised ; Princess of Wales — Ruby crimson, 
pencilled with pale rose and silver grey ; Uuhicuuda Flore Pleno — 
A fine double variety, with deep crimson flowers ; 7'he Bride — Pearly 
white flowers with carmine margin ; Whitneyi Brilliant Compa^ta , — 
A highly effective variety with brilliant carmine flowers ; Whitfmyi 
Flammea-^Caimine and rose coloured flowers, very bright and attractive. 

GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. 

Nat. Ord. — Amaranthaceae. 

(Globe Amaranth — Vern. Gulmukhmuli^ 

One of the ETerlaetings which, when grown in large masses, is very 
effective. Sow, both on the Plains and Hills, in June and July in pots 
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or paoa. and transplant when larRe enongh to handle. If 'Ae flowers 
are wanted for drying for decoration, they should be cot just before 



Globb Amaranth. 

coming to matnrity. The ordinary variety is Glohom^ which has flowers 
of a great variety of colours. From the original sort, distinct varieties 
have been selected, such as Kana Compacta^ a dwarf growing species 
which rarely ^exceeds (5 inches in height, but with flowers quite as large 
as the parent variety. In Gfohosa Varieyata we have a very pretty sort 
with distinct variegated foliage. 


GOURDS ORNAMENTAL. 

Nat. Ord. — CucurbitacesB. 

A large and interesting class, producing a great variety of curious^ 
ly shaped fruits, many of which are peculiarly marked ; most of the 
fruits, when fully ripe, are hard shelled and may be kept for years, form* 
iog objects that* will excite much attention. On the Plains*' sow from 
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May to October ; Hills, middle of April to middle of June. Require 
a ricli, heavily manured soil, with plenty of water. Give the support 
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of a stout trellis* The dried fruits make a very unique and striking 
collection. 


Smses, Ornamental. 

Mat. Ord,— Gramineao. 

These certainly deserve 
a place in every garden, 
Mot only are they exceed- 
ingly beautiful in growth, 
but many of them, for 
mixing with cut flowers, 
are certainly worthy rivals 
of the popular Maidenhair 
Fern. Sow in October on 
the Plains ; March to 
May on the Hills. Sow- 
ings may also be made 
daring the rains. 

The most ornamental 
sorts are : — 

Arundo Donctx (Distaff 
Oane) ; Avena Sterilis 
(Animated Oat) ; Briza 
(Pearl orQuaking 
Grass) ; Bromus Brizoi- 
fmmia ; Coix Laohrymm 
(Job*s Tears, Yenu Gur- 
)*i Suklia Japonka] 
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Festticd Rigvda ; Gynerium Argeuteum (Pampas Grass) ; Hordeum 
Juhatiim (Squirrel tail Grass) ; Stipa Pinnata (Feather Grass) ; Zea 
GrncUlima Variegata (Miniature Maize) ; Zea Japouica Variegata 
(Stiiped Leaved Maize.) 


GREYILLEA. 

Nat. Ord. — Proteaceas. 

All ornamental tree which grows readily in India. Makes a very 

pretty pot plant, as 
shown in the illus- 
tration. Mohiista is 
the variety usually 
grown. The soil 
most s u i t a h 1 e is 
composed of fibrous 
loam, a small pro- 
portion of peat, if 
obtainable, or leaf 
mould, with some 
(o.irse s;:!id added, 
'ihe plants will be . 
bencfitted by doses 
of weak liquid ma- 
nure, which should 
he given once a 
week. On t)ie Plains 
HOW in October, 
while on the Hills 
sowings may be 
made both in Octo- 
ber and ill the early 
►Spring, under cover. 
Sow ill pans o r 
I >oxes, transplanting 
into small pots and 
; GuEViLLBA Robusta. shifting on as re- 

quired. When too large for pot culture, jdant out in the open garden. 
In order to have well shaped trees, take care not to break the leading^ 
shoot. 



GYPSOPHILA. 


^ Nat. Ord. — Caryophyllacese. (The Chalk Plant.) 

. The Gypsophila* as its common name of Chalk plant hnplief, 
is load of a chal% soil, and to grow it successfully, a good amount of 
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old lime or brick rubbinh should be used in the compost in which it 
is grown. I doubt very much whether this plant could be grown 
on the Plains, but on the Hills ii i^rows well. fcJow the seed in Spring, 
Some of the lu’st varieties are : — A rosy white, a very beantifnl 

variety which grows to a height of \h feet ; Paniculata. grows to a 
height of some 2 to ?1 feet, and hears numerous whitish flowers, A 
very elegant and graceful perennial, the flowers of which are very useful 
for table decoration ; Murfdiftj a very dwarf growing sort, bearing 
rose coloured flowers. Useful for rockwork or edgings,. 

HABROTHAMNUS. 

Nat. Orel.— Solanaceae. — (Syn. Cestrum.) 

A very ])retty gemus, most of them of elimhing habit. To grow 
successfully should he planted in a compost composed of fibrous loam, 
leaf mould and a small })roportiou of sand. Thorough drainage is an 
absolute necessity ami the plants should be given plenty of root room. 
The flowers are something like the Erica (Heath) and are borne in dense 
bunches. Is not quit<^ hardy, so should be given the protection of a 
glass house or warm verandah during the winter. Seed should be 
sown in October, both on tlie Plains and Hills. Megans, the variety 
usually grown in India, bears purplish-red flowers, in large fiattened 
panicles. The braneln^s and under sides of tlie leaves are downy, 

HEDySARUAi. 

Nat. Ord,— Leguminosae. (French Honeysuckle, Maltese 
Clover or Red Satin Flower.) 

A plant of very easy culture in any ordinary garden soil, but 

a deeply dug soil, in a fairly sunny 
situation, suits it best. S o w in 
Oi'tober on the Plains ; March or 
April on the Hills. Sow in pots 
or pans and transplant into the gaMeu 
Avhen large enough. The variety 
usually grown is Coronarium, of 
which there arc two colours, red and 
white. Grows to a height of some 
3 to 4 feet. 

HELENIUNI BIGELOWI, 

Nat. Ord. — ComposltsB. (Th« 
Hidybaecm, CoBONAEinM. Helen flower or Sneez^ Wort.) 

One of the most useful plants for cut flowers. The flowers are 
boms on long stalks, are most elegantly shaped, and are of a vivid golden 
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yellowi with black centre. The plants grow to a height of nearlj 8 
feet* and produce their flowers in great abumlanc v Sow both on the 
Plains and. Hills in October, while a sowing may also bo put in on tb^ 
Hills in the Spring 
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HELIANTHUS. 

Nat. Ord. — CompositaB. (Sunflower). 

(Vern. Sooruj Mukhee.) 

One of the most popular of the aesthetic flowers, and many of the 

varieties are well worth a place 
in every garden. A number 
of new sorts have been intro- 
duced of late years, many of 
which are really beautiful. Sow 
both on the Plains and Hills 
in Jnly, but put in small sow- 
ings in October on the Plains 
and March to May on the 
Hills, for Buccessional flower- 
ing, Plant out when the 
seecdlings are about six inches 
high, or sow where the plants 
are to flower. As most of the 
tall growing sorts are rampant 
growers, they should be given 
plenty of room to allow tliem 
to develope properiy. the 
following are amongst the best 

Hklianthus, Tall Single. 

Sisgk Varieties. 

NamiS Fohu Variegatia 
—Green and variegated 
foliage ; very ornamental ; 

New Minia^re — A grand 
dwarf, small flowering 
variety. The flowers, 
which are borire in great 
luxuriance, are of a pale 
yellow, with dark centre. 

A very valuable variety for 
entting ; Omar WiHe or 
Golden Nigger — A new 
single variety ; flowers 
medinm siae, with bright 
yellow petals changing to 
brown at the base ; Primr- 
tom YeUotv — A variety of 
Mdianthus Annuua with 
blnsdi and primrose coloured 
flowers, whicti cannot but 
prove a very striking and 
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desirable acquisition ; EuBBian Giant — Flowers 18 to 20 inches in 
diameter, grown principally for the seed, of wliich it is very prolific. 

l^onble VarieKes. 

Calif or nieiiB Flore Fieno — Extra double, bright golden yellow ; 
Double Found amongst Helianlhus Glol^osus ; it differs 

from it by a new and most distinct feature. Instead of being branchy 
and bearing the flowers at the ends of the shoots, this plant is pyramidal 
in shape, and the flowers arc produced in immense numbers at the base 
of each leaf, which gives it a most picturesque and highly ornamental 
aspect. The illustration shows the form of this beautifnl novelty; 
Ghboma Fistulosus — Flowers of a glolmlar outline, 12 to 18 inches in 
diameter, of a rich saffron yellow ; one of the best of the doubles ; Nanm 
Flore Fleno — Fine dwarf variety. 


♦ MELICHRYSUM MONSTROSUM. ♦ 

Nat. Ord.-- Compositae (The “Immortelle” or Golden 
Moth-Wort.) 

One of the finest of the Everlastings, and grows well in India. 

If the flowers are cut as the 
buds commence to open, and 
dried in a cool, airy place, 
they will keep their colour for 
years. On the Plains sow- 
ings should be made in Octor 
ber ; March and April on the 
Hills. Require a good rich 
soil. When the seedlings 
are about inches high, they 
should either Im potted off 
singly in 5 or 6 inch pots, 
or planted out in the open 
Iwrdcr. The variety com- 
monly grown is Momtroaum 
Double Mixed^ a selecti<m In 
which there is a great variety 
of colours. A very pretty 
pure white selection has been 
made from Momtrosum which 
can be obtained from Seeds- 
Hsuohbtsum Monstkosum. men under tbe name of 

wr Ball, The plants grow to a height of about 2| feet, with loxurunt 
bright green foliage, and produce, in great abundance, large beautifully 
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formed double flowers of the purest possible white. Another fine 
selection known as Tom Thumbs is well worth growing, as the plants 
seldom grow more than a foot high, and, when in full flower, are 
almost entirely covered with flowers of every shade of colour. 


Nat. Ord.-- -BoraginaceaB. (Cherry Pie or Turnsole.) 

On the Plains it is essential that seed should be sown as soon as 
possible after the rains, to enable the 
plants to mature sufficiently to flower 
before the hot weather sets in* The 
soil should be light, but well manured 
with thoroughly rotted cow manure 
and leaf mould. When the seedlings 
are about 2 inches high, they should 
be potted off into 10 or 12 inch pots. 

Give f»lertty of water and a good 
drenching with weak liquid manure 
every few days. The plants shoiiid 
thiHi bloom freely in February or 
March. On the Hills sow from 
March to May. Amongst the best sorts 
arc : — 

Madame de BUmay — Nearly white ; 
good for bouquets ; Peruviaimm — 

Bright lavender, very free flowering; 

RoideHNohH---Wxy dark blue, ' almost black; Triomphe de 
Lie^e — Beautiful bright purple ; Vo^taireanum — Splendid dark variety; 
White Lady — Pure white, large trass. 
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HEUCHERA, SANGUINEA. 

Nat. Ord. Saxifragaceae (The Alum root.) 

Is of easy culture, growing well in any ordinary garden soil. 
This variety hears spikes of brilliant crimson flowers, andjgri&ws to a 
height of 9 inches to 18 inches. A sterling novelty, wCll worths 
in every garden. On the Plains .sow in October and on tlie 
Hills at the same time, where a sowing should also be made in March 
OP April. 
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HIBISCUS. 


Nat. Ord — MalvaceaB. (Marsh Mallow), 


The Hibiscus is one of the most beautiful plants to be found in 

Indian jjardcus, and, 
when well ir rowu, makes 
a most maguitioent ad- 
dition to any garden. 
The best compost for it 
is largely composed of 
peat, but as this is not 
iHMidily obtainable in 
India, I advise a miic- 
ture of well rotted loaf 
mould and fibrous loam 
in about equal parts, 
together with a little 
coarse sand and charcoal 
dust. Do not break up 
the compost too lino, 
but leave it rather lum- 
py. The African Ket- 
mia (i/. Africanm or 
Trio i turn) is a very 
pretty annual, bearing 
in great abundance, largo 
yellow fiowers with 
purple centres. The 
seed sliould bo sown on 
the Plains in October ; 
March on the JSills. 
. This plant grows to a 

height of 2'^feet. The many varieties| {of^ Hihisrus Rom 
are extremly popnlar and do well in India. The flowers are of 
very varied colours and are both single and double. Its common 
name is the Chinese Hose or the Chinese Shoe Plant, and it is known 
to the native mali bv several names, such as, Jasoon, Joona and Jnpa. 
This is a Perennial and seed should be sown in October, both on the 
Plains and Hills. The plants vary in height from 10 to 15 feet. 
In addition to being very beautiful when allowed to attain its fnJJ 
height in the open garden, it makes a very pretty pot plant when 
comparatively small, as shown in the illustration 1 give. 
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HOItUYHOCK. 

Nat. Ord.— Malvaceae. (The Holy Hoke. Vern. 

Gul Kheera.) 

Although the Hollyhock (Althica Rosea) is, properly speaking, a 
biennial, it can only be grown as 
an annual on the Plains, where 
the seed should be sown as soon 
as possible after the rains. The 
Hollyhock will grow in any 
ordinary garden soil, but it well 
repays feeding, so 1 advise readers 
before planting out, to have the 
ground well trenched and liberally 
manured ; a good top dress- 
ing with well rotted manure 
when the ilower buds are forming, 
will greatly improve the plants, 
and consequently the flowers. The 
Hollyhock is, unfortunately, very 
liable to t)e attacked by a certain 
fungus (Puccinia Malvacearum) 
and care must be taken not to 
allow this to spread if once it 
starts. The fungus shows on 
the under side of the leaves in 
small spots of a reddish brown 
colour, The only thing to be 
done when plants are attacked, 
is to destroy all the attacked 
leaves as the fungus appears. 

On the Hills the seed should be 
sown from the beginning of 
March to about the middle of 
April, Personally I prefer to 
sow my Hollyhock seed in pots 
or pans and transplant when large enough,;^ but this has to be done 
carefully, as the plant does \ not^ bear transplanting well. The 
seed can be sown where the plants are wanted to flower, and thinned 
out to a distance of 8 to 4 feet between the plants. The flower stems 
will require to be staked, as they are apt to become top-heavy. 
An occasional drenching with weak liquid manure will fe found very 
beneficial. Mr. Ohater w perhaps the most famous hybridiser of 
tire Hollyhock, and his strain will be found extra fine. 
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HONESTY. 

(Lunaria Biennis,) 

Nat. Ord — Gruciferae. 

The old fttshioiKMl lluuesty is hut little grown now, although I can 
remeniher some 25 years or so ago» when it was to he found in every 
cottager's garden at home. I used to he very much interosied in the 
peculiar flat, parchment-likc, transparent seed pods, which were much used 
for mixing with dried grass(is and everlastings for winter decorations. 
They 8ucc(^cd in any ordinary garden soil, Init thriven best in a rather 
sandy compost The variety usually grown is Ilhnihis^ wliich grows to 
a height of about 2 to 6 feet and hears pretty lilac coloured flowers. 
The seed should he sown on tlie Plains in Octoher, and March to May 
on the hi ills. 


HUMULUS. 

Nat. Ord.— Urticacea0—[Hop]. 

The illustration hardly gives a fair idea of the l>oiiuty of this'plant, 
which is one of the most useful climbers 
now in cultivation for covering verandahs, 
trellises, fences, arches, &c. It is one of the 
quickest growing Climbers known, and heat, 
drought and insects do not trouble it. The 
plants will grow in any ordinary garden soil, 
but to do really well, require a deep, loamy 
soil. There are two garden varieties in cul- 
tivation, and the common Hop (Ilumulus 
Lupulus) also makes a very useful climher. Th(% 
garden varieties are introductions from China 
and Japan and are known as JajKmii'vs and 
Japonicus Variegatun, Sow the seed in 

October on the Plains ; on the Hills in 
October and again in the Spring. Tlic 
commoner sort — ^Japonicus — has most luxu- 
' riant green foliage, hut in the variegated variety we have a sterling 
novelty, in which the leaves are most beautifully marked with silvery- 
white, yellowish white, yellowish green or dark-green, sometimes in 
stripes, while other leaves will be marbled or blotched, and in some cases 
practically pure white leaves will be borne. It is no uncommon thing 
for the plants to attain to a height of 15 to 20 feet within four months 
from the sowing of the seed. The plants should be well watered at all 
stages of their growth. 



Humulus, Japohiovs. 
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ILEX. 

Mat Ord.— Aquifoliaceae or Ilicinea0.-[Gliristmas, or 
common Holly ] 

Unfortunately the old English Holly cannot be grown on the Plains, 
hut it succeeds admirably on the Hills, where it can be grown either 
from cuttings or seeds. The seed should be sown under cover in 
October and planted out in the Spring in a good, dry, loamy soil. The 
common green leaved Holly has given way, to a very great extent, to the 
silver and golden variegated varieties argmlea and lo'io avrea^ 

both of which a«*e very beautiful. 


IjVlPflTlEnS SUUTAl^l. 


Nat, Ord. — Geraniaceae. (Touch-me-not, or Zanzibar 

Balsam.) 


This most distinct ind beautiful plant is of a compact, neat habit 


of growth, wi<h good cons- 
titution, and almost a per- 
petual bloomer. The Howers 
are of a brilliant rosy scarh*t 
colour, and are produced so 
freely that a well grow n 
specimen appears to be quite 
a ball of flowers, and con- 
tiuues in full beauty duriffg 
several successive months. 
Sow in October lK)th on the 
Plains and Hills. A sowing 
might also be made on the 
HUls in the Spring. Pot 
ofi singly in small thumb 
pots, when large enough 
and, when well established, 
^ansfer into 5 or 6 inch 
potSt which will be quite 
large enough for them to 
flower in. Eequire a rich, 
open soil. 






Tl« fi»«Nr aanl^. 



IPOMCEA. 

Nat. Ord.— Convolvulaceae. (American Blnd^weed Of 
Morning Glory.) 

Many of the varieties of Ipomosas are most baaatifnlt aad« 

which adds much to their beauty^ 
are very sweet scented. On the 
Plains sow in July ; March to 
May on the Hills. To do well, 
the Ipomcea requires plenty of 
root room, so should he sown in 
a deeply dug, well manured 
border. The best soil for the 
Ipomcea is composed of fibrotts 
loam, thoroughly lotted manure 
and leaf monld. The soil should 
not he made too line, but used 
fairly lumpy Are very useful 
for covering trellises or arches. 
Amongst the best varieties are s- 
Boitjn No^ (the Moon Creeper or 
Good-night llower) which bears 
large pure white, sweet scented 
dowers which open in the evening, 
The plants grow to a height of 
abo u 1 1 0 feet. a tidijiora Alba is 

a very large flowered form of the 
preceding, with pure white 
flowers the bxzv of a small plate. 
J/f'deracf'n Gr<i udi florae a fine 
variety with pale blue, fragrant 
flowers. The leaves of this 
variety resemble tlie Ivy (Hedera) 
and the plants grow to a height 
of 10 feet. Ltfat very free 
flowering variety, with intensely 
bright blue flowers. Commonly 
known as the Blue Dawn Blower, 
UtM hurghii is a very early flower- 
ing variety, as plants will come into 
flower in six weeks from tame of 
sowing. The flowers are borne 
in bunches and are pure white, 
MiMjru-rttrt is onc^t’f the best known of the family and succeeae 
particularly well on^tho Plains. The flowers on first opening are pure 
white, but when fully developed change to a rich purplish-blue. 
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KALMIA. 

Nat. Ord.— Ericaceae, 


[American mountain Laurel, Calico Bush, or 
Spoonwood tree,] 

The Calico Bnsh is the common Laurel of the United 
Stsites, and is coTtuinly one of the most beautiful of ever- 
jyreens, Imth on account of its beautiful foliage and the 
abundance of its elegant, delicate pink, rose, or nearly white 
flowers. I s of easy culture; the compost should be to a great 
extent composed of leaf soil. I do not think there is much use in attempt- 
ing to grow the Kalmia on the Plains, but it does well on the Hills, where 
it will grow to a height of from 10 to 20 feet. The most p||)ular variety 
is Za^i/o/ia, which bear’* beautiful, almost pure white flowers, which are 
borne in large bunches, as shown in the illustration I give. On the Hills 
sow in October under cover, in pans filled with sandy peat ; when large 
enough to handle, pot off into small pots and plant out in the Spring. 
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KENNEDYA. 

Nat. Ord.—Leguminosse. (The Native Bean-flower of 

Australia). 

A very free flowering, evergreen climber, bearing beautiful spikes 
of pea-shaped flowers. Are very ornamental and useful for cutting. 
Sow during the rains, both on the Plains and Hills, while a sowing 
slionld also be made on the Hills in the Spring. Make very fine pot 
plants if trained over wire balloons or trellises, hut do best if planted 
out in the open ground in a compost composed of fibrous loam and 
leaf mould. Require plenty of water. The two varieties in general 
cultivation are Ot'>ata Alba and Ruhiewuda. The former is perhaps 
better known as 11 ard^nhergia Mo}wphylla^ of which it is a white 
flowering form, Ruhu'miday which is also known as Glycim ruhicrntdcki 
bears dark red flowers. 

h.ARKSPUR 

Nat. Ord. — Ranunculaceae. 


A most popular flower, and one that, with a little care, can be 
brought to great perfection on 
the Plains, where it siiould 
never be sown before the 
middle of November or begin- 
ning of Decembet. Sow 
in seed pans or jots and, 
when large enough to handle, 
prick out in beds of light, rich 
soil, or the seed can be sown 
thinly where the plants are 
wanted to flower. If a good 
strain of acclimatised seed 
can be obtained, it can be 
sown with otlier annuals in 
October, and the plants will 
flower much earlier than the 
imported seed sown at the.end 
of November or beginning of 
JDecember. On the Hills sow 
at any time from the middle 
of March to the end of May. 

See also Delphinium. 

There are many classes 
of this most free flowering and. useful plant, and the iollowiug are 
amongst the best. Cafidelahra’^Forrmd — The best of the mamy new 
forms of this useful family ; plants about a foot in height and the same 
in diameter ; flowers very large and perfectly double. Dwa/rf Uermtm 
Rocket — Of very dwarf habit, flowers very large, extra double. 
Ranunetdus Mourned Rocheb^K beautiful class with globular flowm 
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spirally arranged on long elegant spikes. Emperor (Syn* Delphinium 
Imperiale ) — A magnificent class of symmetrical bushy habit ; single 
plants frequently producing upwards of 50 spikes. Hyacinth Flowered 
Improved — A splendid new strain ; flowers large and brilliant in colour, 
borne on immense trasses [see illustration]. TM DoiMe Rocket — Plants 
attain a height of two feet ; flowers very double and brilliant in colour, 

liflTHYRUS liflTIFOUlOS. 

Nat. Ord.—LeguminosaB -—(Everlasting Pea) 

A very free flowering, easily growing Poremiial creeper. Is also 
known as L. Sylvestrig Platyphyllug. Unfortunately does not succeed 
in Lower Bengal, but it flowers most luxuriantly further up country 
and on the Hills. I have seen plants in England, trained on walls, 
literally covered with bunches of beautiful flowers, and always have 
a few plants growing in my own garden in Mussoorie Sow in October 
on the Plains and on the Hills in March and April, also in 
October : the Autumn sowing should be under cover of a glass 
frame ora warm glazed verandah. Should be sheltered from excessive 
rain and also From the great heat of the warnier months. 'I'lie flowers 
are borne in flat bunches, are rose coloured and about the size of 
a Sweet Pea flower, See also SWEET PEA (Lathyrns Odoratus). 

IiflV ATERfl. 

Nat. Ord — Malvaceao. (Tree Mallow.) 

A beautiful foliage plant, growing to a height of some 6 to 10 
feet. On the Hills sow in October, also in March and April ; Plains, 
in October. A splendid variegated form — L, Arhotea variegata-\e 
now mnch grown. 


UEPTOSIPHON. 


Nat Ord. — Polemoniaceae. 



LBrXOSIFHOK, 


Very free flowering, 
dwarf growing annual, 
which looks well when 
grown in masses. Sow in 
pots, or in the open garden, 
in October on the Plains, 
March to May and also in 
October, on the pills The 
colours are very varied, in- 
cluding whites, yellows, 
roses &c. A^ht plants do 
not hear tran.fplanting well, 
it is best to sow where they 
are to flower. Require a 
light, rich soil. 


Hit n««Mr qiHm. 


kEUCRNTHEMlIlH. 

Nat. Ord.— Compositae. (Ox-eye Daisy.) 

This is a Perennial Chryanthemnni which is very nseful for 
cntting. The plants grow to a height of 2 feet. Sow on the Plains 
in October, and at the same time on the Hills, where a sowing sliould 
also be made in Spring. Any ordinary garden soil suits the 
Leacanthemnm. but it repays feeding by its much improved tlowers. 
There are two varieties in general cultivation, (rrandiHitrnm^ a very 
free flowering variety, with large white flowers and UlUjittosumt which 
is said to he an improvement on the other, 

LIMIIANTHES. 

Nat. Ord.— Geranlaceee. 

A low growing, trailing annual, bearing sweet scented flowers, 
which on opening are yellow, hut fade off into white, streaked with 
grey. Is very useful for dwarf beds or rockeries. The plants of 
Douglaali Oraniijfora grow to a height of about 8 inches only. Will 
succeed in any ordinary soil. Sow on the Plaijis in October ; March 
to May on the Hills. 


L I N U M. 

Nat, Ord.~-Llnace00. [Flax.] 

The Scarlet Flax is one of the most popular annuals in cultivation, 
and one of the most brilliant 
in colouring. The plants grow 
to a height of some 8 to 1 2 inches 
and bear their flowers in the 
greatest profusion. I do not 
advise transplanting, Imt prefer 
to sow the seed wliere the plants 
are, to remain. On the Plains 
sow in Oi?tolK?r and November, 
and on the Hills from March to 
May, in beds of light, well nm- 
Aured soil. They may be grown 
in pots, but come to much greater 
perfection when grown in the 
open garden. The variety Gran- 
dijiormn Jinh'rnm has brilliant Lmnif 0iiAKDirLOBt7lf, 

scarlet flowers, while GremdU 

Jlorum jRfmum has bright rose coloured ones, which form a splendid 
contrast to the scarlet sort. 
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LISIANTHUS RUSSELLIANUS 

Nat. Ord.— Gentlanaceae. (Syn. Eustoma Russelllanum.) 

This most elegant and showy plant needs only to be grown and 
seen to become an universal favourite for pot culture. It belongs to 
the Gentian family. Flowers are large, Campanula-shaped, and borne 
in a cluster on the top of a stalk about 18 inches in height. Colour 
rich deep lilac, with black centre and bright yellow stamens. Both on 
the Plains and Hills sow in October in seed pans or pots, and when 
large enough to handle, pot ofiF singly in small thumb pots in a compost 
composed of equal parts of fibrous loam and well rpitcd leaf mould, 
to which should be added a fair proportion of coarse sand and charcoal 
dust. When the plants are well established in the thumb pots, they 
should bo transferred iut i 8 inch ones, which will be quite large enough 
for them to flower in. The plants are tender, so will require the pro- 
tection of a warm verandah or glass house, daring the winter on the 
Hills. 

LOBELIA. 

Nat. Ord— CampanulaceaB. 

The Lobelia is om* of the prettiest .border plmts we have, and is 
grown in large quantities 
both on the Plains; and 
Hills. Some of the varie- 
ties bears flowers o f a 
shade of blue seldom, if 
ever, found in any other 
plant The seeds of the 
Lobelia are very tiny and 
should be mixed with 
dry sand before sowing, 
in order to ensure the 
seed being sown evenly. 

Cover the pots with a 
sheet of glass till the seed 

f erminates. Sow on the 
lains early in October ; 

March to May on the 

Hilk, where, if required for Lobelia, in the open Ground, 

early planting, a sowing 

may also be^ made in October. The Lobelia is a gross f^dlr and the 
soil in which it is planted can hardly be too rich. Kn excellent 
compost is made np of equal parts of leaf mould and well rotted manure. 
Grow in a fairly shady situation and give plenty of water. I have 
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always found that in order to get bushy, free flowering plants, the best 
plan is to cut the plants down to /ibout an inch from the ground, when 
tliey are showing their first buds. 

There are very many distinct varie- 
ties and the following list comprises most 
of the best sorts in cultivation. 

Bar'im^frs The flowers 

are of the most brilliant ultramarine l»lue, 
strikingly ornamentctl with a pure white 
marking at the base of each of the 

two lower petals. It is of compact 
habit and alike useful for bedding and 
growing in pots, while the bright and 
effective colonrinj:of its flowers, combined 
with its perpetual blooming character, 
ensures it tlie premier position in parterres 
and ribbon borders. CryH<d P<il(ice 

Lobelia, as a Pot Pi.ant. CompnH , — This beautiful variety unites 

the deep blue colour of the true Crystal 
Palace sort, with the compact habit of the erecta section, being of great 
value in ribbon bedding and for cul flvation in pots. Prinus Compacta^ 
GMm golden foliaged form of this very popular and useful 

dwarf section ; it is quite a contrast to the dark-leaved varieties and ex- 
ceedingly attractive, i^iniilar in growtli to the welbkiiown Lnhdia 

Emperor WiUlam, N<‘a1 and compact In habit ; tin* flowers are of good 
size, and of a beautiful dark blue colour A most valuable vaiiety for 
bedding purposes, as well as for edgings or for cultivating in pots, com- 
ing quite true from seed. EriniiA Sprcufsa . — A really fine strain very 
compact, producing in great profusion, large blue flowers with wliite 
centre. Erinus Paxioniana. — Beautiful dark blue with clear white 
centre. Emperm' WUHam, — Beautiful light blue, of very compact 
habit ; splendid variety for bedding. 

Fulgent Nmiseniana, By this 
splendid novelty, the Lobelia ful- 
gens group has been enriched with 
an excellent variety. It is distin- 
guished by an increased profusion of 
flowers of a brilliant purple-crimson 
colour, contrasting beautifully with 
the foliage, which is very dark. This 
variety comes absolutely tnie from 
seed. Hybrids Grandiflora — A very 
robust variety, with brilliant large 
flowers. Prima Domva — A’^^very 
distinct colour, the flowers" ^being of 
a deep purple red. Royal Pit/rple — 

In colour this fine Lohelia/is quite 
different from any other variety in 
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commerce, the flower, which is of a very rich shade of violet parple, with* 
out any trace of blue, as in all other sorts, is very striking and effective, 
thus showing off its large and clear white eye ; the habit is semi com- 
pact, not quite so compact as the Pumila ’’ varieties, but not at all 
straggling. 



liOPlNS, (Uapioas.) 

Nat Ord.— Legumlnosae. 

Although many of the Lupins 
are Perennials, it is only possible 
to grow them as annuals on 
the Plains, The seed should 
be sown in October on the 
Plains, March to June on the 
Hills. The seeds of most of the 
varieties are very hard, so 
before sowing, soak for some 
hours in almost boiling water. 
Do not attempt to transplant, 
but sow where the plants are 
to remain. Should be grown 
in light, rich soil and fully 
exposed to the sun. The 
following are excellent varieties. 


Nat, Ord. — Scrophu- 
lariaceaB. 

A very beautiful Peren- 
riiat climber. The plants 
require a fair amount of 
root room, should be plant- 
ed in a rich sandy soil and 
given plenty of water. Sow 
in pots or pans and trans- 
plant into the open ground 
when large enough. The 
kind usually grown is the 
one I illustrate — Z. »SVvm- 
deuH, In this variety the 
flowers are large in size, 
resemble the Digitalis in 
si rape and are of a rich 
piirplish-violet^colour. Is 
also known as Maurandya 
Scandens. 



LUFIXUS. 
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Affinis, — Bright blue very dwarf, height only 9 inches. This is a Peren- 
nial. Cruiksha^iki — Splendid blue and white flowers with a large yellow 
mark in centre. Grows to a height of 5 feet and is a really beautiful 
variety. Dutch Blue — V^ery line light blue Menziesi — A splendid 

new variety of dwarf habit, bearing large spikes of bright yellow 
flowers. Nanua — A dwarf growing variety which seldom attains a 
height of more llian 1 foot. The flowers arc blue and lilac as a 
rule, but other colours will sometimes be found. President Cleveland 
Hybridus Duplex ] — A fine double flowering variety, very 

distinct. 


MAGNOLIA. 

Nat. Ord.— Magnoliaceae. (LaureHeaved Tulip-tree.) 

Mmjnolia Grandijiora is a magnificent free flowering tree. In a 
suitable situation, will grow to an enormous height, trees having been 
seen as much as 70 to 80 feet high The tree is a most handsome one, 
is evergreen, and bears, in great abundance, enormou*, pure while, sweet 
scented flowers, which are often as much 8 inches in <liameter. L'he 
leaves are very large, of a beautiful shining green on the upper surface, 
while the under surface is a rusty brown. On the Hills, and in fact 
from an altitude of about 2000 feet up to 6000 feet, the Magnoli \ does 
magnificently and flowers freely. About thi l)est situation to give it 
is a large wall, which it will soon cover Grows well in a fairly rich 
soil. On the I’lains does not do at all well and is sol lorn found more 
than a few feet high. Sow both on the Plains and Hills in Octob ;r and 
pot off into small pots, potting on into larger om‘s as recpiired. Iflants 
will flower well in 12 inch pots. Take care when potting not to disturb 
the roots. On the Hills I prefer to plant out in tin; t)pen garden, 
where the plants soon become very ornamental, particularly wlicn in 
flower. 


MALLOTUS 

Nat. Ord. — Euphorblace®. 

The Mallotus is perhaps more commonly known under the name 
of Tnawi A and Rottleba, but the variety 1 now treat of was introduced 
from Japan under the first name I give-* Mai lotus-and so 1 will call it. 
The Trewia is a native of the East Indies and so the variety now men^ 
tioned should do well here. Mallotus Japoufcos does well in a 
compost made up of sandy loam and well rotted leaf mould in equal 
parts. The seed should be sown in Ociol>er, both on the Plaius 
and Hills. 
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MARIGOLD (Tagetes.) 

Nat. Ord. — Gompositae. 

The Marigold, or “ Ghenda’’ of the native, is too well known to 
need any description, but in the following notes I will describe some 
of the newer sorts, which are great improvements on the varieties usually 
found in Indian gardens I need hardly say that the Marigold will 
grow anywhi'i-e, both in the poorest and the richest of soils, but perhaps 
the soil best suited to them is a moderately rich one Sow on the 
Plains at any time from June to October ; on the Hills March to May 
and also in the autumn. The Marigohl is usually classed under two 
distinct headings — African (Tagetes Erecta) and Frknch (Tagetes 
Patula) In the Africans, shades of lemon and orange predominate, 
while in the French, a much greater diversity of colouring is found, 
while the plants are much more dwarf and compact. The following are 
all good sorts that I can recommend 

AFRICAN. Eldorado, a variety with enormous doulJe quilled 
dowers, which are often as much as 14 inches iii circumference.* 
Lnvnon, flowers of a beautiful pale lemon yellow. Prince of Orange^ 
veiy large, double quilled flowers of a deep orange colour. 

FRENCH. Brunei^ a very dwarf growing variety; flowers 
maroon striped yellow. (Jloth oj Gold<t deep golden yellow. Gold Striped^ 
bright yellow, striped brown. Ptdehra fl golden yellow spotted 
crimson. Qneen oj the Dwarfs is a very dwarf growing strain in a 
groat variety of colours. Sulphurea^ pale sulphur-yellow. 
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Marigold,* Frknch Striped. 


In addition to the separate varieties I liave moutioued, most 
Seedsmen stock seed of Tall and Dwarf varieties in mixture, am I most 
readers will find a packet or so of these, ample for an ordinary garden. 


MATHiOUA, BlCORfilS. 

Nat. Ord. Cruciferae. (Night Scented S ock.) 

See STOCKS for culture. A very fragrant Annual, with pijik and 
lilac flowers. 


fiAURfltiOYfl. 

Nat.Ord.-Scfophulariaceae. 

The illustration I, give 
shows the form of this most 
charming climber. Is splendidly 
suited for hanging baskets, on 
account of its graceful, slender 
growth, and elegant flowers 
and foliage. The seed may be 
sown on the Plains at any time 
from June to October, and 
from March to May on the 
Hills, Is a very free floweret 
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and seems to be in flower practically all the year round. Grow in a 
fairly rich, sandy loam. The colours of Maurandya Barclay ana are 
very varied, as there will be found in a mixture, plants with white, 
mauve, blue, rose, violet and lilac coloured flowers. 

IMesembryantbemum, Crystaliinam. 

Nat. Ord, Ficoideae. (The Ice plant ) 

A very interesting hardy annual The plants are cohered with 
large glittering papulse (superficial glands) ; which give them the 
appeanince of being covered with ice. The leaves are sometimes 
used for garnishing. Make beautiful plants for rockeries, and are 
also very pretty as pot plants. On the Plains sow in October ; 
March to May on the Hills. Does well in a moderately rich soil, and 
should be grown in a sunny situation. 

MIGNONI^TTIi 

[RESEDA ODORATA.] 

Nat. 0:d. — Resedaceae. 

The old Mignonette is perhaps par axcellencfi the favourite of the 
garden, both at home and 
abroad. Most of the varie- 
ties are very sweet scented, 
and perhaps nothing is 
sweeter than a bed of 
it in the garden. There 
are very many varieties 
now in cultivation and one 
would hardly recognise Ma 
Miy^wnette who had been 
accustomed to the modest 
Uttie flower as was known to 
our forefathers. The Mig- 
nouettedoes not stand trans- 
planting, so the seed must 
be sown where the plants 
are to remain, unless 
they are to be grown in 
pots, lor which purpose 1 
wiligive separate directions. 

For the open garden sow on 
^ Plains at any time from 
middle of September to 
the laMdie of December, on 
the Diills at any time from 
Ml^h to Septemh6r« The 
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soil iu which it is grown can hardly be too rich, but it mnst bo light. Give 
liquid manure occasionally, and plenty of water at all times. TIic bed 
chosen for the Mignonette should be iu a position fully exposed to the sun* 
light. Do not leave your plants too thick in the bed, otherwise they will 
be lank and weedy, and the llowers will be poor. Now for a few hints 
for growing in pots. The pots in which they will flower host are 7 or 8 in, 
ones. First get your pots ready by putting a good eovering of crocks 
(broken pots) or gravel, at the bottoms, then fill up to about half an 
inch from the top with ricli, light soil. In each pot sow about 8 or 10 
seeds, covering with a light covering of soil. When the seedlings have 
thrown out their second pair of leavCvS, remove all the plants with the 
exception of the healthies,t and strongest looking. Foster these plants 
as much as possible, by feeding well, in order to induce them to make 
vigorous growth. For about a month after the plants l^egin to show 
buds, remove them as they form and give a good soaking of liquid ma- 
nure every second or third <lay. If these hints arc carried out, readers 
can depend on having strong, vigorous, free blooming plants in three 
months from time of .sowing. 

The varieties of Mignonette in cultivation are almost legion, but 

the following list 
comprises all the 



best 

Crimson (f i 
This new variety is 
one of the finest ami 
most desirable for 
j>ot culinrc. It is of 
dwarf, vigorous, py- 
r a 111 i d a I, short 
branelied habit, with 
very thick, dark green 
leaves, and throws up 
numerous stout fio- 
wer-stalks terminated 
by extr(Mnely broad 
spikes of delightfully 
scented bright flo- 
wers ; Diamond — A 
beautiful new variety* 
flowers creamy white, 
spikes large and well 
shaped, a valuable 


novelty ; Dwarf 
Compact — This dwarf 

branching variety Is exceedingly neat in habit and of robust growth ; 
very valuable for pot culture. The fine stout spikes arc densely 8«t wim 
red coloured flowers ; Garraway*^ Improved DonUfi This is one 
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of the grandest Mignonettes ever introduced. The spikes are very 
large and dense, many of them being very double, while even, the single 
flowered plants are well worth growing, as tliey are so much finer than 
the majority of Mignonettes ; Giant H*^d — The illustration gives a good 
idea of tlie form of this beautiful novelty, which is a much improved 
form of the popular “Machet.*’ The spikes are large, dense, and of a 
bright red colour ; the plants being of a very dwarf pyramidal habit ; 
Golden Queen — A fine new variety, with flowers of a decided golden hue, 
wonderfully free fiowering and fragrant ; Gra'itdijlora [ Large Flo- 
wered] — Sweet scented ; ImperiadiH or Gabriele — A new variety strong- 
ly recommended for pot culture ; Mmliet [New] — Tlie best for pots ; 
one of the finest of recent introductions ; Miles Hybrid Spiral — Much 
admired variety ; habit dwarf and branching, spikes often attaining a 
length of 8 or 10 inches ; powerfully scented ; Parsons White Tree — 
The nearest approach to pure white of all varieties ; Tall Pyramidal 
Compact — A very strong-growing variety with very dark red flowers, 
forming long thick spikes ; Victoria or Prizetaker — A very handsome 
variety with immensely large flowers and of deeper red cblour than those 
of any other variety ; the plants arc of a free branching, compact habit. 

MljVIOSA. 

Nat. Ord, — Leguminosae. 

(The Sensitive or Humble Plant. Yern. Chooee-mooee.) 

The soil in which the Sensitive Plant succeeds best, is a mixture 
of equal parts of loam and peat, or failing peat, leaf uiauld, to which 
should bo added a small quantity of sharp sand. Sow on the Plains 
in October ; on the Hills in October and in April or May. The 
variety usually grown is Pndica^ which bears small, round, reddish 
coloured flowers. The plants only giow about a foot high. 

MWUkUS. 

(Monkey Flower.) 

' / 

Nat. Ord — Scrophulariacese. 

This is one of the most beautiful annuals in cultivation and 
should be much more extensively grown than it is in India. Sow on 
tlrt Plains in September or October ; on the Hills, MarcU,io May 
and also in the Autumn. Sow in pans in a light soil imposed of 
one part fibrous loam, one pari leaf mould and two parts sharp sand. 
As ^16 seed is very tiny, it is best to mix it with sand, to ensure an 
equal sowing. I lace the pans in a shady situation till the seeds 




Mimclus as a Pot Plant. 


germinate. As soon as the seedlings are large cnoagh, transplant 
singly into 3 inch pots, and when well established, shift on into 
ones. The leaves are very sensitive to damp, so the plants should 
always be watered by placing the pans or pots in a tub of water 
until the soil has become thoronghly saturated. It is well to gi^ 
'frequent transplanting, so-^ift on gradually into the larger siaed 
pots in which the plants aie to flower. . t * i. 

There are a number of very good varieties and strains, of whicli 
the following will be found amongst the best : — 

Cardif^is — A tall variety producing flowers of the most brilliant 
colours, height 1 to 8 feet ; Olaph(im*H Superb iSVwm— Kemarkablo 
for tlie great size and superb colouring of the flowers ; Duplex^^ 
Beautiful double hose-in-hose flowers of various colours ; Emperor^ 
This new variety was raised by crossing the well-known old Mmvlm 
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: with flowers of the large flowering strain, and after very careful 
selection and liybridising of the finest and largest flowers for several 
years, this grand novelty has been obtained. The calyx is of very 
great size and of the same rich and* wonderful colouring as the 
flower itself, Jt will be found a charming plant for borders or small 
beds, also 'admirably adapted for pot culture. FWh Kvmj — A very 
beautiful addition to the large flowering varieties of Miinulns. 
The flowers arc of immense size, of a deep golden yellow, with a 
broad margin of fiery scarlet, the throat being profusely spotted with 
the same colour. llyhriduH G^'amUflorwi — Superb strain, containing 
the most brilliant colours and ibe largest flowering varieties only ; 
Queentt Prize — A sphnulid new class with very large flowers, most 
fantastically marked ; Tiyrinus^ Finest Spotted — A splendid strain of 
this beautiful and profuse bloorjiing plant, producing very large 
flowers of finest quality and form, elegantly spotted, and richly marked, 
the colours being brilliant. 


Mitnulus moschatus.— (Musk). 

The old fashioned Musk is quite distinct from the large flowering 
varieties of Mirnulus, and so requires a section to itself. Few plants 
are better known at Home, where every cottager is practically certain 
to have a few pots on the window-sill. The plant is a perennial, but I am 
afraid can only be grown as such on the Hills, where it comes to great 
perfection. The musk requires the same treatment as the other varieties 
of Mirnulus. The old variety MoHchatm, boars small yellow flowers, 
while the leaves liavc a peculiar, healthy, musk like perfume, which 
is very pleasing. It is apt to grow rather straggly, but this 
fault has been remedied in a new introduction wljicli is known as 
Moschatffs Compact ns. 'J’be branches of this variety are short and 
more vigorous than in the old Musk, and tiie plants thus form 
compact bushes of erect habit. The plants are just as floriferous as 
the old sort, and emit the same delightful fragrance. 


MINA, LOBATA. 


Nat. Ord.— ConvolvulaceoB. f 

I ,, 

This is a f erennial, but can only be grown as an annual on the 
T^lains, where the seed should be sown in October. On the Hills 
isili grow on year after year, but as it is very tender, requires protection 
to prevent it being harmed by the frost, Spw on the HUls in Haroh# 
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The illustratio.i I give shows the form of the flowers, which are borne 
about 20 to a spike and are of a bright red colour, ehaugiag to orange 
and cream. As the plaat is a very vigorous grower, it sliould be support^ 
on a strong trellis. On the Plains the plants will come into flower lu 
about four mouths from time of KOwing. 


NtlRABiLIS. 

Nat. Ord. — Kyclaginaceae. 

(Marvel of Peru or Four o’clock. Vern-Gul Abas- 
Krushna Kelee.) 

One of the commonest plants in this country, and one of the moat 
beautiful. Should be planted in large beds or masses, when their 
rich, glossy leaves, together with their profusion and diversity of 
bloom, present a most gorgeous sight during the late afternoon and 
early morning. The seed can be sown practically at any time during 
the year, but the best time is from May to July and again in 
September and October on the Plains, and April and May on tlie 
Hills. The colours are very various and beautiful , In the ordioftry 
varieties the plants grow rather talli but a dwarf growing atmin, 
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known as Tom Thumbs has been introduced, in which the plants 
only grow about 10 inches high. Another tery pretty introduction is a 
variety known as Vaiiegatad^ in which the foliage is prettily striped 
with golden bands, which contrasts beautifully with the brilliant 
colours of the flowers. 


MUSA. 

Nat Ord.-j-Scltaminea0.— [The Banana or Plaintain.] 

The Muaa Emete forms one of the most effective foliage plants 
imaginable, and as plants will 
grow to a height cf 10 to 15 
feet the first ytar from seed, 
they are well worth growing. 

The illustration gives a fair 
idea of what the })lants look 
like, when grown as single 
specimens. Perhaps the or- 
namental Musas should more 
properly be classed as lleU- 
eonias^ but I have no intention 
of going into Botanical differ- 
ences in this book, so will 
leave Emete under the heading 
I have given it. The seed 
should be sown as early as pos- 
sible on the Plains, say by the 
end of August. On the Hills I 
generally sow about the beginning of October. The seeds are very hard 
and it is best to drop them into a basin of bollhig water and allow them 
. to soak for some hours before sowing. Sow in pans or boxes of rich 
soil and give plenty of water. When the plants are well up, pot off 
singly in small pots and shift on, and when about a couple 
of feet high, plant out in beds of very rich, well manured soil. I have 
found them useful for growing in large tubs, as they are very orna- 
mental and most effective for decorative purposes. On the Hills should 
be protected during the winter, or will be killed by the frost. 

MYOSOTIS 



Musa Enbete. 


Nat. Ord.— Boraginaceae. (Forget-Me-Not, or 
Scorpion Grass.) ^ ' 

The old Forget-me-not can rarely be grown except as an annual 
t^ie Plains, as it is difficnit to keep the plants alive during 
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the hot weather. As the 
plants are 86ini-aquatio» 
they require any amount 
of water, in fact, it is best to 
put the pots in which they 
are grown into fairly deep 
pans filled with, water, so 
that they stand to about 
half their depth in 
water. On the Plains sow 
in October and November*, 
on the Hills, September 
and October and also 
March to May. As soon 
as the plants are large 
enough to handle, pot off 
into thumb pots, and repot 

Myosotib [Forget-me-not.'] required. The plants 

should be grown in a fairly 
shady situation and one as moist as possible. 

The following are some of the best varieties : — 

AliieUri^ Rohuhia Grandiflora [Elisa Fonrohert ] — The flowers of 
this new and distinct variety are considerably larger than those of any 
other Forget-me-not, and of a beautiful sky-blue colour, with clearly 
defined yellow eye. Tlie plant resembles, in habit, the form of a 
candelabrum, a peculiarity which distinguishes it from any other 
sort. As it comes perfectly true from seed, this fine Myosotis 
cannot fail to become a general favourite. Alp^Mvis Rohmta 
Graniijlora Alhar--X splendid new white varie ty of the preceding. 
Alpestris Palmtris Sempe/rflorem, [The true Forget-rae-notJ— 
Beautiful transparent azure — blue flowers. Alpestris Victoria — This 
new Forget-me-not is of extremely robust habit, growing ouly 5 
to 7 indies in height with a diameter of 8 to 10 inches, and 
when fully grown, is quite globular in shape and perfectly covered 
with flowers, A very useful plant for beds, edgings, Ac, 
Sylvatica [AlpcMris Alpine Forget-me-not. Beautiful pale 

blue. Sytvalica Alba-- Same as the preceding, but with beautiful pure 
white flowers. 

NIYRSIPHYLLUM, ASPARAG0IDE8. 

( Syn, Smllax. ) 

Jlat. Ord.— Uliaceae. (The Wreath Uly.) 

One of the most aseful Florist’s plants in cultiTation, Is also 
IcQOwn 88 Medeola A«paragoides, On the Plains sow in August «f 




'iii''fco«©0 Mm soon 

Hlfediipt high, prick thein mt iiitc to 

ltotol» i»to tto^b pots. Whoa Ipeq «liift into Ihreo ltob potSi 
AUd grow on, till ready to plant oil ; plant s inches apart iad tii^ 
inotos between the i*ow8. While growing, should be liberally supp&d 
with liquid manure. Should be grown in a partially shaded situatiout 
Oa the Hills should be sown in OiJtober under cover, also in April ind 
May, 


NASTURTIUMS. 

Nat. Ord.— TropoBolaceaB. (Indian Cress.) 

There are, as everyone knows, two distinct classes of Nasturtium, 
the Tall and the Tom Thnynh or Droob\f, I will first of all give a few 
hmts on the cultivation of tlie Dwarf or Tom Thiiuib Varieties, 



Nasturtium, Tom Thumr. 


It is a great mistake to grow the Tom Thumb Nasturtiums in 
rich soil, as they will make any amount of growth, so far as leaves are 
concerned, but what flowers are produced will be comparatively small, 
and quite hidden by the sui>erabundance of foliage. A good mixture 
of ordinary garden soil and broken brick rubbish is about the best 
compost in which they can bo grown. The seed should be sowu where 
the plants are to remain, as they will not stand transplanting. Sow 
on the Plains as soon as possible after the close of the rains, and right 
on into November. On the Hills sow at any time from March to 
June. In order to get the seed to germinate freely, H; Aould be 
soaked for some hours in hot, not boiling, water. Besides Imig eplendid 
border plants, the Tom Thumb Nasturtiums make beautiful pot plants, 
when well grown. There are very many more or less distinct kinds, 
but the following will be foun4 amongst the best. Where special 
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a good ffi'xtare, «ibli at !• add . 

;; ;08a(i%<^3relloiT and nnitJot. Cemdeutn Soteum — Beantifol jMadi 
eoloOT. CW^n— Dart crimalon. Ct^*to? Pdac« G'«m~SnlphOT«oloor«d 
Sowers blotcli^ crimson. Empress of hulia — The leaves are of a veiy 
dark parprist blue colour, making a suitoble background for the 
brilliant crimson— scarlet flowers, which stand out in bold relief. Its 
profusion of bloom and dazzling richness of colour are remarkable. 
Golden iPirw— Golden yellow ; very fine. //. M. Stanley— A. splendid 
.new dark flowered variety entirely distinct from any other kinds. 
Kim of Tom 7%Mm5s— Exceedingly deep scarlet flowers, rich dark 
coloured foliage. Kim n«t>d«re— Biownish black flower, dark foliage. 
Lady Bird or Spotted King- 1** striking flowers aie produced in profu- 
sion throughout the season. The ground colour 
of the flower is rich golden yellow, each barred 
with a broad vein (starting from the base) of 
bright ruby crimson. 7*«a?*Z-Crearay 
white ; the palest of all Nastur- 
tiums, Roue — A delicate shade, 
very attactive. Ruhy Kin(j-‘Gx\m- 
son rose flowers ; foliage varying 
from green to purple, 
pure scarlet, *Vpof/ec?-Iiich orange, 
spotted with maroon. Yellow- 
i'ure yellow; very effective, 

Jlasturtium, 

(TropaBOlum Majus). 

The tall Nasturtiums 
require practically the same 
treatment as the Tom 
Thumb varieties, with two 
exceptions. While the soil 
for the Dwarf sorts can 
hardly be too poor, that 
required for the tall ones 
can hardly be too ricli, and 
while the Tom Thumb re- 
quire no support, the tall 
need a strong trellis on 
which to climb. The seeds 
should be sown about 6 
inches apart. I might say 
here, that the green seed 
of Nastiirtinui, when 
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pickledi makes an excellent substitute for Capers. The various varieues 
differ only in the colour of the flowers, with the exception of the one I 
illustrate, and which I will describe at some length. 

Chameleon, — This highly interesting new variety presents a most 
unusual feature, which is, that the flowers are of different colors on the 
same plant, and that they are variously blotched, splashed, striped and 
bordered with several colors. On one and the same plant self*coloured 
flowers are found, others curiously stained or flushed on clear ground, 
while others are broadly edged with light shades or have dark margins. 
The illustration given shows the distinctiveness of this beautiful 
novelty. The marvellous contrast produced by the numerous blooms, 
each so conspicuously different in appearance from its neighbours, is of 
the most charming effect, and renders this variety unsurpassed for 
covering trellises, fences, embankments, etc. Other good sorts and 
colours are : — 

Crimson — The darkest of all ; BnnnHt}s Oranye — Bright orange- 
red ; Eegelianum — Striped yellow and scarlet ; Scarlet — Pure scarlet ; 
Yellotv — Bright yellow, 

riE|«ESlfl, STRUMOSA SUTT0[1I. 

Nat. Ord. — Scrophularlaceae. 

1 quote the following from the description given by the intro* 
ducers : — 

“ This charming plant is undonbtedly one of the most beautiful 
**annuals that has been introduced into cultivation for some years past. 
• The colour of the flowers is exceedingly variable, being white, ochreous, 
“pale yellow, deep yellow, orange, orange-scarlet, magenta, carmine, 
•‘light rosy purple, orange stippled with orange -brown and shaded with 
•‘mauve &c., the throat being dotted with black on a yellow ground and 
•‘the outside is often veined and marked with purple. The variation 
*‘in the colour of the flowers is one of the most interesting features 
‘k)f this plant. ” 

Sow the seed where the plauts are to remain, in October on the 
Plains, and March to May on the Hills. Succeeds in any ordinary 
garden soil, hut the plants should not be crowded in the beds. 

NEMOPHlbA. 

Hat Ord.— Hydropliyllaceaa. 

(Californian Blue Bell or Love Grove of North An^erica). 

Very pretty free flowering Annual. Like the Lark^ul, should 
not be sown on the Plains till the cold weather has well set in. 
In most places on the Plains can be sown by the middle or end of 
November, On the Hills sow at any time from March to May. 
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As it does not stand trausplantingt the seed should be sown where 
the plants are to remain. Sow in a light, rich soil, in a fairly 
shady situation Requires plenty of water, and is greatly improved 
by an occasional watering with weak liquid manure. 

The following are the varieties mostly grown : — 

Atomaria — A fine new variety. Flowers white to light blue 
with dark spots. Plants grow to a height of about 6 inches. 

Flowers almost black, edged with white 
Sky bine flowers, light centre Imltjnis Alba — A pure white flowered 
variety of the preceding. Ins ignis Purpnrea Jiuhra—Vetf pretty 
rosy purple flowers. Maculafa — Fine spotted variety, the flowers 
being white with violet purple blotches. Grows about G inches high. 

fllCOTIflHfl. 

Nat. Ord. — Solanaceaa. (Tobacco.) 

Kicotiana Affi-nis is one is of the sweetest scented flowering^ plants 
in cultivation, and should bo found in every garden. On the Plains sow 

in September or October, 
or at the beginning of the 
rains. Sow on the Hills in 
March to May. Should he 
grown in a light, rich soil. 
The seed sliould be sown 
in pans or boxes, and 
the seedlings transplan- 
ted when large enough 
to handle. A finis is the 
variety usually grown in 
gardens and bears pretty 
pure white, deliciously 
scented flowers, about 3 
inches long. The plants 
grow to a height of about 
2 to 3 feet. The best 
situation for the Nicotiana 
is a moist one, and the soil 

Nicotiana, Colossea. should be deeply dag. 

In Colossea we have a 
splendid new ornamental foliaged plant. It is of very vigorous 
growth, attaining a height of 5 to 6 feet ; the leaves, about 8 feet 
long by 18 inches wide and of a dark glossy green colour, contrast 
in n most pleasing manner with the reddish brown ribs. 

Many readers would doubtless like to grow some of the smoking 
Tobaccos, and seed is now obtainable from most Seedsmeiit who 
generally stock *eed of the best Continental and American varieties. 
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CENOTHERA. 

Nat, Ord. Onagracea©, (The Evening Primrose,) 

Although many of the Evening Primroses are Perennials, all the 
varieties will have to Vie grown as Annu&ls on the Plains, where the 
seed should be sown by the end of September. On the Hills, where 
they grow moat luxuriantly, and soon become quite naturalized, 
sow under cover in October, or from March to September. As the plants 
do not stand transplanting, the seed should be sown where the plants 
are wanted to flower. Grow in a light, rich soil, in a shady situation. 
A numVier of bright flowering varieties will be found under the heading 
GOOETIA. 

The best varieties of the ordinary Giluothera are : — Acaulia (pt 
TarmmcAfolia Alha^ pure white ; hardy perennial ; lieight fl inches. 
JHstorta Veifohli — Hardy annual, yellow with crimson spots. The 
fruits are aliout 1 1 to 2 inches long and are peculiarly twisted on 
attaining maturity ; height 1 foot. Drummondii — Hardy annual, 
bright yellow ; height 1 foot, Lamarckiana — Hardy biennial ; im- 
mense bright yellow flowers ; height 3 feet. Suaveolcm — Very 
sweet scented. 

PiEONIA. 

Nat. Ord. — Ranunculacae. (Paeony or Piony), 

tJn fortunately it is quite impossible to grow the lovely Pamny on the 
Plains, but the plant does extremely well on tlie Hills, and is more than 
worthy of the most extensive cultivation. On tlie Hills sow in October, 
under cover of a glass frame or warm glazed verandah. In the Spring 
pot off into fi or 8 incli pots, and when large enough, transfer to 12 inch 
ones. They do best in a compost composed of fibrous loam and 
tboroughly rotted loaf mould, Tlie soil should be very deeply trenched 
before planting, and a good amount of well rotted manure should 
be incorporate<l witli it. When growth is being made, the soil 
should be top-dressed witli manure and freqiuuit drenehings with liquid 
manure given, Pwonia Arhorea is a splendid soloeliou of lierbace- 
OU8 varieties, and a good strain will contain a great number of colours, 
from pure white, through rods, to dark purple. 

PANSIES. 

Nat. Ord— Violaceae. 

(Heartsease. Vera. Kheeroo, Rutun SPi^^a^s) 

These charming and universal favorites have of late years been 
much improved in size, shape and colour, by Scotch, French and German 
specialists, who, by carefuU hybridising and selection, have brought 
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Pansy, Ca>^sii:k's Giant. 


this ever popu- 
lar flower i o 
such perfec- 
tion, that one 
can scarcely 
realize that the 
modest little 
Pansy of a 
few years back, 
could assume 
such gland 
prop or t ion a 
and such gaudy 
colours as the 
new sorts now 
offered. 

On the 
Plains sow 
during S e p - 
teinber and Oc- 
tober ; on the 
Hills, March 
to May and 
aho in the 
Autumn. Seed 
should be sown 
in well drained 
pots or pans 


filled with a ricli, light soiU covering the seed but very lightly. They 
should then be placed in a dose, shady situation, under a glass frame 


if available ; or a very good substitute is, to cov<*r the pot or pan 
with another one of the same size, which will induce tlie sccil to 


germinate more freely. When once the plants are well above ground, 
the only real difficulty in the cultivation of the Pansy has been snr- 
moiiuted. As soon as the plants arc strong enough to handle, they 
should be transplanted into three inch pots, one plant in each. When 
they have become well established and are growing freely, they should 
be watered every third or fourth day with weak liquid manure. 
What suits them best is guano, mi.xed at the rate of half an 


ounce to the gallon of water ; or, failing this, fresh cow dung answers 
very well. When tlie pots have become well filled with roots, the 
plants should be shifted into larger oae.s for flowering in. As a rule, 
six incli or eight inch pots will be found sufficiently large for this 
purpose. The compost used must be light, rich ami open ; one composed 
of one-fourth each of good rich loam, leaf mould, very ohl oowdung 
and coarse sand, invariably suits them well. After being re-potted, they 
should again be treated as before wjith regular dressings of liquid 
manure, till they commence flowering, when it should be withheld^ 
und the plants supplied freely with water only. 


dirdcnintf* 


The varieties of Pansies now in cultivation are legion and the list 
is being added to every year, as, with the single exception of the Sweet 
Pea, I do not think there is any other plant that has received so much 
attention from the hybridiser. Many growers have put all their energies 
into the raising of varieties with enormous flowers, while others have 
seen to shape and substance, and we now have the benefit of their efforts 
in some of the most magnificent varieties it is possible to conceive, 
A grand strain, raised by the famous German grower Koemer, is known 
as Uoemcr’s “Giant Prize*' and there are many very distinct colours 
and varieties in the strain, known as follows : — 

Adonis — A beautiful light blue, marked with a yellowish-whits 
face and large dark Idotches. Aurikel Colo urn . — The flowers of this 
variety present the rarest shadings, being peculiarly marked after the 
manner of Auriculas Brvjht Golden Yellow — Very fine rich yellow. 
Emperor William , — The flowers arc of a true, splendid ultramarine- 



bluei with well defined purple-violet eye. Fanci/, (Improved ^ 

Spleadid rich colours mixed, very attractive. Fire Khig , — Brilliant 
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red and yellow. Fvm Spotted , — The “ Ne pins ultra ” of all varietied* 
This grand strain is a great improvement on the well known Odier or 
Prize Blotched. Kimj oj the Blacka , — Flowers intensely dark, almost 
coal black. Lord Beaconsfield , — Deep purple violet, shading off in the 
petals to a white hue. Shoiv ( Improved Strain oj Trhnardeau ) — 
Splendid mixed colours. Striped , — The perfection of all the striped 
varieties. White ^ — Flowers pure white with large deep violet spots on 
each of the lower petals. 

For many years growers have tried to raise a real red Pansv, and 
perhaps the nearest approach to success is found in the variety known 
as Cardinal, The colour is a rich brownish-scarlet, the three lower 
petals being marbled with a large dark blotch. Cipify Queen is a very 
beautiful variety of a most striking colour, a deep terra cotta or bronze, 
slightly tinged with purple. llie Fracock (^Cawninum). The 
distinctive feature in this beautiful novelty consists in the two upper 



Pansy, ‘‘Giant Prize” Five Spotted. 


petals being marked with a central spot of pale violet blue, which deep- 
ens into intense violet near the margin and shades off into claret 
colour to the edge, which is white. The two lateral petalsi as well as 
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the lowest one, are of a deep claret, but the latter has a distinct blotch of 
rich violet, similar to those seen on the npper ones, but rather smaller. 
The effect of tlie conspicnous blue spots on the darker ground colour is 
very striking, and as the plant is faithfully reproduced by seed, and 
blooms throughout the season in good soil, it cannot fail to become a 
favourite t nc of the favourite strains for many years past, has been 
the well known Mammoth liutterjly in which the flowers are of enormous 
size, matchless form, colouring and markings This is a strain which 
1 can very strongly recommend, 

Pansies have hoen favorites in the gardens of ricli and poor 
for conslderahly over a hundred years, but tiieir popularity has not 
been so great even as it might have been, on account of Uic 
Jack of scent. This defect has been overcome, and in JSwaef i^mnUd 
Pansies wo liave a class combining the beauty of the Pansy and the per- 
fume of the Violet. Ihis new class is the result of crossing the Pansy 
{Viola frwo/or) with the Sweet Violet {V to/ a co'-nutn) : the resulting 
hybiids, in addition to retaining the delightful violet perfume, produce 
the most beautiful Pansy-like blossoms, 2 to 2i inches across, of great 
Bttbstanee atid of an endless variety of colours. TJie seifs are of re- 
markable purity, ami include white, lemon, orange, claret, crimson, 
liiaroon, lavender, purple, silver grey, rose, black, blue, etc., etc The 
fancy varieties are exquisitely tinted, striped, blotched, feathered, picotee- 
edged, etc, Tlicir combinations and blendings of colour are more 
chaste and harmonious than ordinary I’ansiea, ami more varied than the 
rainbow. The plants are of easy culture, and of hardy, vigorous growth, 
forming deep-rooting, compact, tufted clumps Planted in masses or 
lines, tliey form perfect mats covered with myriads of floweirs. They are 
more perennial in character than ordinary Pansies, throwing ont new 
roots annually, adapting them, where situation and soil are congenial, to 
permanents beds, edgings, etc., where they begin to make our gardens 
gay iti spring almost when surronmled by snow, and continue to bloom 
with marvellous freedom until antntiiii The flowers arc borne on long 
stems, which shoot up, like the Violet, directly from the roots, rendering 
the flowers of special value for cutting purposes. They are not all equally 
fragrant, though the majority are as highly scented as the sweetest 
Violet, and the other high merits of Ibis new strain, aside from their 
perfume, destine them to wide popularity. 


One of the finest of the French introductions is the well known 
Giant Trimmdeaut and this is a strain which is hard to beat. The 
plants are of vigorous, though compact habit; the flowers- are of 
extraordinary size, good shape and brilliant colour. Two other grand 
strains are Jiuynof^ Giant Spotted and Caedera Giant ^ in both of which 
the flowers are very large and of magnifleent coloariiigs. ^ ^^ongst 
other grand introductions of the famous Qnedliubargh^h|brldiser 
Itoemer, is his JSxhibltion Prize strain of Pansies, which is a class de« 
serving of the most extensive oaltivation. 
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The following list contains most of the best of the ordinary 
varieties of Pansies and the separate colours will be foatid useful when 
colours arc wanted for special situations, llaron de RoOischild 
fancy varieties. Black Blue — Very dark colour, striking and coustanti 
most beautiful for bouquets. Blackish B't oum^ shuUd gold bronze — Very 
rare and beautiful. Bright Purple. (Jiogal Purple^ — A very fine colour* 
B^'onze Colo^tred — Various shades of brown ; very distinct. Brown 
Med (Meteor)^ — Fine for bedding. Canary Bird — Very fine new 
variety with large golden yellow flowers, beautifully spotted with 
brown. Candidittsima (Byn. Snow Queen, or Snowflake), — Flowers 
of a delicate pure satiny whiln; very pretty. Emperw WBliam^^ 
Ultramarine blue ; a very beautiful and popular variety. Fire King^^ 
Fiery orange with purple eye and yellowish edge ; very fine. Gold 
Margined — A very distict class, flowers of various colours, with a 
distinct gold margin. Golden Yellmr. — The brightest of all the 
yellow varieties. Improved Striped — A fine new class producing large, 
beautifully formed flowers of the most brilliant and exqnisite tints of 
^oloaring, the blooms being handsomely striped and mottled. King 
*p/ the Blacks {Roi den Noire) — This variety is also known as ** i>r. 

** Plufo/^'^ Blaxik Kniyhtp* and OihelloP* Flowers of 
good size and as Mack as jet. Veiy few persons have yet seen this 
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dark variety, and scarcely anyone could imagine, without doing ao, 
that there was such a dark colour in this family. PaJ,e Bright Blue — 
Beautiful clear blue. Lord Becmonejield^^Pwx^e violet, with the 
upper pt^tals shading off to a light tint ; flowers very large. Mahogany 
Coloured — Very distinct. Odiers Spotted Varieties — A magnificent 
strain of fine varieties, producing large handsome flowers of great 
substance and variety of colouring, tlie petals of which are beautifully 
marked. Plum VelveJ, or Dark Purple — An entirely new shade in 
this favourite flower ; blooms of good size and shape, very free 
flowering ; a beautiful novelty, Pmphh Violet — A distinct and 
beautiful colour, Quadricolor or Jiainhow — A distinct and pretty 
variety. 

In addition to stocking many of the varieties I mention, most 
Seedsmen olTer various strains of mixed Pansies, which will be found 
useful by ordinary groovers, who are not particular about having 
separate colours or strains. 

PAPAYER (Poppy), 

Nat. Ord.— Papaveraceae, 

The various kinds of 
Poppies are amongst the 
most gorgeous denizens 
of the gardens, and. fortu- 
nately, grow well all over 
India As the plants will 
not stand tran8planling,the 
seed must be sown where 
the plants are to remain. 
Sow at any time from the 
middle of September to end 
of November on the Plains, 
On the Hills seed sown in 
October will provide fine, 
strong plants, which will 
flower in Spring, but the 
main sowing should be 
made from March to May, 
The Poppy is a great self- 
sower, and when once es- 
tablished, plants will spring 
up year after year from the 
seed cast by Xh# previous 
year’s plants/ l hadjabed 
of most magnificent Pop- 
pies in^ myj ^^garden in 
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Muasoorie, which for years supplied beautiful flowers for the decoration 
of my own and frienc’s’ houses, the seed was sown years ago, but year 
after year the plants grow up without any trouble or care on the part of 
my gardeners. 

• The Poppy does not stand particularly well in rases, hut if cut 
when they are opening, they will last for about 12 hours or so, and 
look very grand, if arranged in large uiasses in wide mouthed vases. 
The soil should bo liglit and sandy, but at the same time fairly 
rich. 

Amongst the many beautiful varieties now in cultivation, there are 
few to equal Ulie exquisite Iceland Poppies (Papaver Nuclicaule). These 
range in colour from tl e purest satiny white and yellow, to the deepest 
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glowing orange-scarlet, and have a delicious lilac-like fragrance^ the 
flowers being produced in the greatest abundance and for a very 
long season. Not only are they attractive in the garden, but for ele- 
gance in a cut state they are simply unsurpassed, lasting quite a week 
if cut directly they are opened. The plants grow to a height of some 
9 to 12 inches, or even 1 8 inches in a rich soil . 

Another most popular strain of Poppy has been introduced by the 
well known hybridisor, the Rev. Mr. Shirley, and is known as The Shirley^ 
after the raiser. I take the following description of the beautiful strain, 
from an article which appeared some some years ago in “ Amateur 
Gwrdeningy 

“ So much has been said already in praise of this charming sec- 
tion of the Poppy family, that any further comment in the same direc- 
tion would appear unnecessary ; and yet it seems almost impossible 
to retire in our admiration, or stint our praise of anything so exquisite- 
ly fragile and beautiful. It is often remarked that Poppies are very 
lovely, but that tlie short lived beauty of the flowers is much against 
them. To my mind, with a plant so floriferons as the Shirley Poppy, 
this is a charm rather then an imperfection. The ever varying forms 
and constantly changing hues, wliich'are daily displayed on good 
masses of them, bring 
more quickly the relief of 
novelty than is the case 
with more enduring flow- 
ers, and while we regret 
the shattering of to-day’s 
perfection, the sight of 
the many flower buds 
which are straightening 
their slender necks in the 
evening sun, brings the 
assurance of still richer 
charms to-morrow. The 
brilliant flowers, craning 
their necks to catch the 
earliest sun-beams, and 
the well contented mur- 
mur of insect life, are 
charms which render Pm’py, Thr Shirley. 

cowing of these poppies 

Bisential in any garden. All honour be to him, who by tireless 
patience and excellent judgment, gave to our gardens one of its greatest 
charms.’* 

A very pretty variety is Eider-Down (Papayer sbnMifirnm album 
Ik^iniatum fl, pi ) which is one of the most exquisite of ascent intro- 
ductions. The plants are of sturdy habit, growing about 1 J feet high, 
and bearing flowers like great round bails of eider-down, as white as 
nnowi the edges of the petals bein j deeply pinked or slashed. It blooms 
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the first season, remains in flower imich longer than is usual with 
Poppies, and deserves a place in every garden. One of the prettiest of 
the Pieony -flowered varieties has been introduced under the name of 
Americau Flag, The flowers aie extra large and very double ; colours 
pure white, the petals being margined witli bright red. The Mifeado 
(Papaver Marsclli). One of the most chartning sorts. The engraving 



Pap AVER Mabselu, or Mikado Poppy. 


convey.s a true idea of its quaint, yet artistic, beauty ; the petals at the 
edges are cut and fringed ; the colour is most attractive and pretty, l>cing 
pure white at the back, while the fringed edges are of a brilliant crimfiou 
scarlet. Naiikfen Ydlow is another valuable addition to the Paeoiiy 
Flowered varieties. The large globular flowers are perfectly double ; 
in colour a shining Nankeen Yellow, an entirely new colofir in the genus. 
The Tulip (Papaver Glancum) is quite a novelty. This interesting and 
bettutifui Annual originated in Armenia. The plant rises to a heigh* of 
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from 12 to 14 inchos and prodaces, 
well above the foliage, 50 to 60 
large and splendid * flowers of the 
most vivid scarlet iinaginahlf^ the 
colour being seen, even irofu a 
distance, of such glowing ; 

as to perfectly dazzle the ejOiv This 
Kovelty will undoubtedly rank a» 
one of the finest of our decorative 
Annuals, its brilliant and pleasing 
colour imparting brightness to plants 
and .flowers of more sombre hues. 

A very pretty single flowering 
variety is The Brid% in which the 
flowers are of large size and the . 
purest snow-white colour. In 


Danehrog (Danish Flag) we have a very effective novelty, The flowers 
are of a brilliant scarlet colour, the base of each of the petals being 


blotched with silvery white, forming on the flowers a distinct white cross, 


as shown in the illustration I 



give. There are many strains - 

of mixed Poppies offered by the 
various Scodsnieu under such 
names as : — Carnation Flo^ 
wered, Pa ony Floweredy Double 
Pomjmie Japanese, French 
Dwarf, Double mived &c., all 
of which will be found useful 
by readers who do not particu- 
larly require separate colours 
for bedding &c. 

Amongst the single red 
flowering Poppies the following 
four stand preeminoutfor form, 
beauty and brilliance of colour- 
ing. Laeviyatnm, Orientale, 

Pavoninnm and Umhrosum, 

Laevigatnm is uu introduction 
from Persia and is a very TueDanibu Flao. (Poppy, Danebuog.) 
ahowy annual. The plants 

grow to a height of some 2 to feet, and bear, in great profusion, 


fillfi shaped flowers 4 inches in diameter. In colour a brilliant deep 
abi^lot, with black spots surrounded with a white margin at the base 
of each petal. Qrientaie is one of the best known of th^jff Perennial 
Poppies and was originally introduced from ArmeniC The plant 
grows to a height of 2 to 3 feet. The flowers are deep scarlet with 
a dark purple spot at the base of each petal. Pavoninum (The 
M Peacock*’ Poppy) beers flowers nearly 4 inches across, which are 
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of a vivid scarlet and clierry-crimsoii with a black zone near the centre. 
Vmhromm grows to a height of 2 feet and has flowers of a most 
dazzling scarlet with a jet~hia<?k blotch on the inner base of each petali 
the blotch being occasionally margined wiih grey. This varietjr if 
eommonly known as the Caucasian Scarlet Poppy. 


PASSI FLORA. 


Nat. Ord,— PassifloraceaB.— [The Passion flower.] 


The Passion Flower is one of the most rampant growing creepers 

in cultivation, and one 



of tlie most beautiful. 
Up to an altitude of 
50> 0 to COOO feet is 
quite hardy ; I have had 
plants growing outside 
in my Mussoorio garden 
for years, and never re- 
member losing a single 
plant during our more 
or less severe winters. 
Will grow well in prac- 
tically any soil, but 
reejuires good drainage, 
while j)lenty of water 
should be given during 
the growing season, 
l/eriuips tiic best com- 
jjost for the Passiflora 
is composed of equal 
]>art8 of turfy loam and 
leaf mould, with a fair 
proportion of sharp 
sand. It is not wise 
to [)liint in a too rich 
soil, as you will then 
fmvo any amount of 
foliage but few flowers. 
Both on the Plains and 
Hills seed should be 


Passifloba, sown in October in seed 

pans or boxes. Ppt 

out the seedlings when large enough to handle and pot on as required, 
or, better still, plant out in the open border. Should not he planted ill 
a deep soil ; the compost in which they are planted should not ^ more 
than about a foot deep. There are a great number of varieties, but 


few gM)wers will need more than three or font, which may be sefeefed 
from the following : — 


Alba or A^omaria ie a pretty pure white variety and very free 
lowering, Cc^ulea is the best known variety. The flowers are sUght- 
ly soented* There is also a large flowering variety of Casrulea known 
M Omrulea Grandiflora^ which is a great improvement Incarna^a is a 
sweet scented variety with flesh coloured flowers. In a good strain of 
seed will be found a great number of more or less beautiful 
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PELARCDNIUM 

Nat. Ord.— Geraniaceae 
(Stork^s Bill.)' 

No plant is more popular 
than this, and, when well 
grown, its e/fect is matchless. 
The large hold flowers of the 
English, tlie beaittifiilly spot- 
ted [lowers of the French, 
and the elegant, delicate 
colours ol* the Fancy varie- 
ties, make them deservedly 
popular plants. For culture 
see GERANIUM, i advise 
readers resident on the Plains 
to get plants from Hill gar- 
dens at the beginning of the 
cold weather. 


iPENSTEMON. 

Nat. Ord.—ScrophulariaceaB — (Beard Tongue.^ 

Flowers resemble Gloxinias in shape ; mottled in crimson, pink, 
blue and white, Firminger says : — Plants raised from seed sown 
with the Annuals in October will continue in blossom during the 
hot and rainy seasons following.” In the Hills sow March to 
May. My good friend ‘‘Landolicus*’ in his “Indian Amateur Gardener ’ 
says that the Penstemon flowers prettily if planted in open beds, 
hut refuses to do so in pots. I differ from him, as I have ^ the time 
t write — Augnst-a large number of plants in 8 inch pot» Mich have 
been in flower for weeks past, and are now making quite a gland show, 
Tberearea humber of varieties, of which the various bjrbrids of EaHwegi% 
known as are amongst the best. The varieties 
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Penstemon. 


differ in growth more than in flowers ; owe of the best of the class* 
known as Erectns has beaiitifnl flowers which are borne erect, nnlike 
the other varieties, in wlticb the flowers are more or loss drooping, as 
shown in the illustration I give. 

PETUNIA. 

Nat. Ord. Solanaceae, 

(fn the Plains sow from the luiddlo of September to the end of 
Kovember ; plants will then flower in March and will remain Ux 
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flower until the commencement of the rains. Seed should be town 
in pans of lighti rich soil, which must be kept in a shady situation 
till they have germinated, when they must be allowed as much light 
and air as possible, only removing them under shelter during the 
continuance of heavy rains. To get sach fine seed to do well, it is 



Petunia, Hybbida Inimitable Nana Compacta Multifloba, 

important that the soil should be made perfectly smooth and level, 
and when ihis is done, watered through a fine rosed pot, so as to avoid 
having to wet the earth afterwards, till the joung plants make 
their appearance By adopting this course and covering the pot or 
pan with a piece of glass, so as to maintain an equable temperature 
and prevent evaporation, success will be certain. Even the most 
minute seed may be induced to germinate iu this way, but in all 
cases where it is so small that it has to be sown on the surface, it 
should have a sheet of paper laid over the glass to shut out the light 
for the first few days, after which it will require close watching, and 
must be uncovered immediately germination takes place In the 
Hills sow in February, March and April, when the plants will fiower 
in the Autumn, A sowing may also be made in October, ^or plants 
to flower in the Spring, ' 

There are very many varieties now in cultivation, asvthe plant has 
msived much attention from hybridisers of late years. A very large 
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flowering straia has lately been introduced under the name of Olmis 
of Cct^^ornia*^ The strain is to be had both in singles and 
doubles. A beautiful doable dowering variety is FimbritiUa 
Venma Jlore phno. The deeply fringed flowers are of a light like 
colour, and almost entirely covered with reddish violet veins. 

Amongst varieties useful for bedding I would mention the 
following : — 

Countess oj Ellesmere — Flowers deep roFe ; a good variety. 

Hyhida Inimitable Nana 
Compacta Mvltijlara.--' - 
The plants are very com- 
pact, seldom growing more 
than 6 to 9 inches in 
height, with a diameter 
of 12 to 15 inches, pro- 
fusely covered with brilliant 
cherry-red blooms, each of 
which is distinctly striped 
with white. The illus- 
t r a t i o n gives a good 
idea of the habit of this 
excellent variety. 
table — A very distinct kind, 
flowers blotched and mot- 
tled in most fantastic forms. 

Good mixtures oi bed- 
ding varieties can be ob- 
tained from all Seedsmen Petunia, Gpandifloba, 

for a few annas a packet, 

and these will be found ample for most grow(?r8. 

A number of varieties of the Jlybrida ijrnndifiora strain have been 
iutioduced, of which the following are the pick 

Henders Sujterh Strain — Comprising the finest large flowered 
single varieties in cultivation. IJyhrida Grandlflura Fimbriata^E 
splendid strain, surpassing anything hitherto oflered. The flowers 
are very large and beautifully fringed. Hyhrida (Jra'ndijiora hUus 
Atfrrea— A variety with bright yellow throats. Hyhrida Grandiflora 
Macidata — Blotched and spotted varieties ; very beautiful. IJyhrida 
Grandiflora Superbtssima. Finest -Splendid strain witli 

enormous flowers of various colours, with broad white throats. 
Hybnda GrandiHora Venosa — Delicately veined varieties. 

Double flowered Petunia seed does not always come true, in 
fact from the very finest strains, it is seldom that more than 2$ to 
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SO per cent will produce plauta with doable flowers. The following are 

much grown sortsj and 1 can 
strongly recommend them 
all. Hybrida Grandiflorat 
Flore Fieno — T he finest 
double varieties hybridised 
with great care, and certain 
to yield the largest percentage 
of double flowering varieties ; 
in every shade of colour. 
IJyhrida Gt atulijlora, Fim- 
hriala Flore Fieno - Large 
flowering double fringed ; a 
very charming and distinct 
section with strikingly 
beautilul double flowers : 
highly recommended. 
JJybrida Grandiflorat liob^ 
usta Flore Fieno — A new and 
Petunia, Grandikuorjv Fimbriata, very handsome dwarl* strain 

of great merit, includes both 
plain and fringed varieties. 


Phaseolus, Caracalla. 

Nat. Ord.—LeafUtllllloaa^, [Greek Creeper or Snail FJower.J 

This is a most beautiful Climber and is closely allied to the com- 
mon Gram, the Kidney Bean, the Scarlet Runner, the Lima Beau and 
many others of the same family. The flowers resemble orchids in ap- 
pearance, are sweet scented and of a peculiar purplish and yellow colour. 
Is a native of India and docs well both on the Plains and Hills, but as 
it is not hardy, requires protection on the Hills during the cold 
weather. Sow during the rains. 


Physaiis Fraiiclietti. 

Nat. Ord.— Il^oianaceae. (The Chinese Lantern Plant.) 

. I have given fflU particulars re growing the Physaiis under the 
heading of Tiparee on page irl5. I consider this variety i3|pn^ of use 
in the Flower Gar ^en, as the fruits are very poor in flavor. plants 
make very effective pot plants, and a few should be grown for decora* 
itve purposes. 
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Phlox Drummondii. 

Nat. Ord. — PolemoniaceaB 

There is certaiuly hardly any other family of annuals that can com- 
pare with this in variety of colour and profnsenesa of Idoom, or that 
retnns its beauty for such a lengthened period. They require a good 
rich soil, liberally manured, and must he grown in a situation fully 
exposed' to the sun. To render them cITective, they should be grown in 
large masses. 

On the Plains sow the seed for successioti from Soptemher to 
November, in pans of light rich soil, which must be kept well shaded 
till the plants are up. When two inches high, transplant into the 
open ground, six inches apart, or, if grown in pots, three plants in a six 
inch pot. In the Hills sow March to May and treat as above. 

The following are amongst the best of the ordinary Dfumumndii 
strain : — 

Alba^Vxxxa white. Alba Oc^daJta —White with reddish purple eye. 
i4<?‘o/)wr/mrea— Deep blood purple, Deep red with 

light edges Coccitiea — Deep scarlet. Hurlamifiora — Very deep rose. 
Lmpoldi — Splendid red, white eye. Rafowitzi — Rose striped with 
white. Vudacm Alba Ocidata —Deep violet with white eye. Wdliam /— 
Crimson and white. 

Of late years the ordinary Drummondii varieties have had to give 
way to the Gra/ndiflora, a strain in wliich the flowers are 

much larger, and of finer substance than in the older one. All the 
colours of the older strain are to be had and several others in addition. 
The following list will give readers a good selection to pick from ^ 

Grandij^ra Aiha — Pure white. Granthfifira *Atropurfurta^Ty$kr\c 
purple. Grandijlora Atropurpvrea Afha-Ocvhta — Purple with white 
eye. Grandtfiora Chamois Rost — With white eye. GravdiHom 
cinm — Deep scarlet. Grandiftora ffey^tholdi — Tlie most brilliant c^ouir 
yet introduced, the plants having been aptly likened to balls of fire. 
Qravdtfiora Rtrmsina Alba Ocn/a^a— Crimson witih white eye. 
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Thlox, Drummondii Grand! flora. 


Grandfflora Le^poldi — Bright rose with white eye. Grandiiora Pitta 
^lerorowa— (Qnadricolour). Grandiflira Picta (Quadrl- 

coloor). Grandiflora 
Ro$(a Alha-Oculata 
— Rose with white 
eye. Grandiflora 
Brilliant 
scarlet with white • 
eye. Grandiflora 
Striata Coeeinea — 
Scarlet striped. 
Grandiflora For/- 
ahiln — Dark violet; 
a very compact 
growing variety, 
Grandiflora Yiolacea 
Alba Omlata — Vio- 
let with white eye. 

In Hmhriaia and 
Cuspidata we have 
two very pretty sortSi 
of which the illustra- 
tions I give, convey 
a very good idea. In 

the former the flowers are of medium sijse. The edges of the petals are 
prettily cut and are distinctly bordered with white. In Cu^pidaia^ whi^h 
is commonly known as Tht Starq/ Quedlinburgh, the centre teeth of the 
five petals are very mucli elongated, giving the flowers a pretty starlike 
appearance. Some of the double flowering sorts are very beautiful and 
perhaps the very finest is that vsplendid variety Iftabdlinafl, pi, or 
LuUafl, pl.^ which is an exquisite novelty in annual Phloxes. Plants of 

very bushy and branching habit, 
attaining a height of 15 to 18 
inches, bearing in great profus- 
ion, large umbels of double 
flowers of charming yellow. 
Another very pretty variety is 
Atropurjmrea^ Jli*ro semi-^donOf 
which is a semi-double variety, 
bearing dei^p blood-red flowers. 
A very fine dwarf growing 
strain has been introduced under 
the name of Dwarf CompaeU 
The habit of the plants is dwarf 
and compact, frequently measure 
ing only 5 or 6 inches high, 
and forming a dense mass of 
The colours are very varied. 



Fblox Drumondii, Double, 
flowers 9 or 10 inches across. 
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PHOItlllllUM (Chlamydia.) 

Nat. Ord.— Llliaceae (Flax Lily, or New 
Zealand Flax.) 

A very handsome plant, with stiff, sword shaped leaves, and orange 
i<joloured lily4ike flowers. The foliage is beautifully variegated, 
which makes it a most ornaniefital plant for lawn decoration. Is of 
easy culture, requiring a light, rich soil. Sow on the Plains in 
October ; Hills March and April. The variety commonly grown is 
Tmaxjolinm variegatum^ in which the leaves are dark green, beauti- 
fully striped, with yellow and white, and are often 6 feet in length, 

PICOTEE. 

Nat. Ord.— Caryopbyl- 
laceaB, 

The Picotee is a variety of 
Carnation in which the flowers 
are beautifully edged with a 
second colour, the main portion 
of the petals being white, yellow 
&c., with light or dark purple, 
rose or red edges. For culture 
see CARNATION. 

PLATYSTFMON. CAll 
FORNICUM 

Nat. Ord.— Papaveraceae. 

A very pretty member of 
the Poppy family, and, like its 
cousins, of easy cnltiire. As 
it will not stand transplanting, 
the seed should be sown where 
the plants arc to remain, in 
October on the Plains ; March 
to May on the Hills. The flowers are a pretty pale lemon yellow. 

POLYGONUM. 

Nat Ord.— Polygoniaceae. (Knot-grass, Knot-weed, 
“Tear Thumb’* of North America.) 

This is a hardy herbaceous Perennial of very rapid ^r^tf and of 
easy culture, grows well in any ordinary garden soil, mf will repay 
liberal treatment and a good position. Sow oh the Plains in Oet. 
HiUs in March and April, or in the Autumn under cover. There are 
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Polygonum. 


a number of varieties in"' cultivation, ^such as : — ILanigerumi a variety 
with enormous silver-white foliage ; Mnltiflor%m^ a very free 
flowering sort and OricnitiJe. vartfioalin, which is a most heautifnl 
^variegated-leaved variety of the old fasliioned Ragged Sailor or 
“Prince’s Feather,” and also known as “ Ihe Fast Indian Knot 
Weed.” The red flowers are borne in spikes 7 to 8 inches long# 
The leaves are variegated with white. 

PORTULACA. 

Nat. Ord. — Port ulacaceaB- -(Purslane.) 

- In brilliancy anc beauty of colour the Portulaca sarpasses all out- 
door plants. They delight in sunny situations and light soils, where 
they rapidly carpet the ground. On the Plains may be sown at any time 
from inly to December ; it is advisable to mix the seed with sand 
before sowing, as it is very minute ; it may either l>e covered very 
lightly with soil, if in the open ground, or if in pots, a paneof glat^ 

0 


{lid oyer it will be sufficient A mistake frequently 
tiVation of this plant is to allow them to become too cirowdedv as th^ 
thereby invariably produce very inferior flowers. If put out at a 
distance of six inches apart, they will quickly spread themselves and 
make strong bushy plants. They require good soil, will enriched wl^ 
old manure, and shonld be kept liberally supplied with water. * In the 
Hills sow from April to June. 



PoilTULACA, Grandiflora Plenissima. 


There rire a number of varieties of which the following Graiidijhra 
single flowering sorts are amongst the best. Alba Striata — White striped 
crimson, .d'wmi— -Bright golden yellow. Spkndem- crimson. 
Thellmoni — Bright scarlet. Tliarlmrni — Straw colour. Plenkshna^ 
Double Mhied — A very firif strain producing a large percentage of 
double flowers. 

Primulas. 

Nat Ord — Primulaceae. 

(Primrose.) 

In the Hills the Primula 
grows most luxuriantly, and 
fine specimens are easily 
grown with but little trouble. 
The best time to sow is August 
or September, when, if the 
plants can have the protec- 
tion of a frame during winter, 
they will bloom freely by 
February or Ma|pbh* The 
Primula does i^tiv us a rule, 
pBiMtULA, S1HBNBI8 PiMBRiATA socceed weU on Pkins. 

Firminger in his ** Manual 0/ 



Qm^^ing ** 1 find it itmied by Otpiain StbUings tl^iit ihny 1^ 

Ad Sngliab Primrote in mdgnificeni bbssomt at Lnnknow on Ad 
soft August ;} 844. On Ae Hills, hoiwter, it thrives and blossoms td 
perfection/’ The same treatment as recommended for Oikbeaeus 
( see pEge 140} will do equally well for the Primnla. 


The following are all good sorts ; 


Sinenaia Firnbriata^ Alha This splendid white Primula 

is of exquisite form and substance, and a great improvement on the old 
varieties. The habit o! the plant is exceedingly compact, Ae flowers 
measure 2^ inches in diameter, are pure white, with large bright yellow 
eyes, and are borne in large trasses well above the foliage, each petal 
being deeply and beautifnlly fringed, .^immia Fimbriata Amlamhe 
(The Bride) — This is a robust grower, leaves of a beautiful dark green 
with red foot stalks The flowers are pure white, with yellow eye, 
very large, of good substance, and beautifully fringed. Simnaia Fim* 
hriaia **Chiau:ick Red!* — This is best described as the most brilliant 
crimson-scarlet Primula yet sent out. with habit as robust as * Alba 
Magnifica Ae foliage very finely cut and deep green. Simmh Fm* 
briaia Cflerw/ao— Beautiful bright porcelain blue ; a very striking varie* 
ty. Sinenaia FimhriaH Meteor — The flowers of this magnificent strain 
are a purple^rimson. beautifully fringed, and of immense size and 
substance. Japonica (The Japanese Primrose) --This grand variety 
which has been termed “ The Queen of Primroses,” is undoubtedly the 
grandest member of this order, the flowers are of various colours, very 
large, and are produced in whorls or tiers on a long upright stem. 
Obconica — This plant possesses th<* useful power of flowering perpetu- 
ally when grown in a pot and kept under glass. The flowers are pro- 
duced on slender stems about 9 inches in lieigbt, white with a slight 
tinge of lilac, and in great profusion. It does best when allowed plenty 
of pot-room, and if in a 7-inch or 8-inch pot, «11 the better, giving 
good drainage, and using light loamy soil and sand mixed with some 
very old manure and leaf-mould. Vtdgo/ria — The true common yellow 
Primrose, so popular in the old country. All lovers of the old fashioned 
Home flowers will welcome this. 


A very fine hardy Primrose, has been introduced' in Few Blue^ 
of which 1 give an illustration on next page. The most prominent 
feature of this variety and that which clearly distinguishes it from 
all others in cultivation, is its remarkable colour, which is develcmed 
into many shades of bine, from pale lavender to deep violet. The 
flowers are freely produced on footstalks rising well above the foliage, 
and are fully equal in size, shape and duration A Ae best of the 
older ' varieties* It has received six Awards of Merit” from the 
Boyal Horticultural Society, and a special “Award of Merit,” Bir- 
mingham, April 24 A, 1895, 
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Primrose, New Blue. 


pyrethrum, AUREUM- 

Nat. Ord,— Compo^itae. (Golden Feather, or Feverfew.) 


On tlje PJaliis do not sow the seed before the middle of October, as 



FyrethrumJAureum, Selaoinoidfs. 


it will not germinate till 
the cold weather fairly 
sot.^ in, and then only 
at very irregular inter- 
vals, some plants appear- 
ing within a week and 
others perhaps two 
months after seed is 
sown Prick out the 
seedlings as soon they are 
larg»‘ enough to handle; 
they require a moder- 
ately rich soil and a 
position fullv ffexposed 
to the 8un.rt% induce 
them to colour to the 


best adrantage. Should l>e ' sown fropi March to May in the Bills, 
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The leaves of the P^rethnuii are very iiseftil for driving away flies and 
insects. 

The following are good sorts : — 

Go'deu 6Vw— A very handsome variety with bright yellow 
foliage and double 

flowers. Laciniatnm — A^V 

A greatly improve d 

variety with beautiful .-i 

^ ^ PvKETHIUiM AuKRUM, LaCINIATUM. 

Nat. Ord.— Coinposita^, 






PvKETHIUiM AuKRUM, LaCINIATUM. 


A very beautiful ‘* lOverlastiug,’’ whi<.b is also known as 
Ileliptcrum. Re(jr.ires a ligbt^ rieb, ’»Yell- manured soil, and should bo 
grown in a situation fully cxpoved to the snii. Seeil must he ^ sown 
on the Plains in October or November, in pans, and the plants 
prickid out as soon as they arc large c^nougli to handle, They are 
much beiiefltted by frequent transplanting. Sow on the Hills from 
March to May* 

The following are sorts usually grown : — 

Mactdata — A very attractive variety with rose and yellow flowers* 
JjfmtdcUa Alba — A pure wliite variety of the preceding. Mamjled 

Swan River Everlasting.) —A beautiful annual Id to 12 inches 
high, of dwarf, erect branching habit ; flowers bright rose. 

rhododendron. 

Nat. Ord.— Ericaceae, (Rose Bay.) 

Dnfortnuatcly this is one of the plants which cannot be grown 
on the Plains, but which luxuriates on the Hills, Visitors tn 
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Mussoorie and other Hill stations cannot help being struck with 
the magnificent trees, 30 to 40 feet high, which about March and 
April are ablaze with colour On th(3 Hills sow in October, keeping 
the seed pans in a greenhouse or warm, sunny verandah, or sow about 
March. The best soil for the lihododcndi on is a sandy peat, and 
where this can be obtained it should be used in preference to any 
other compost. When the seedlings are large enough to handle, 
pot off singly in thuml) pots and pot on as required Frequent shifts 
are advisable, but care sliould be taken when repotting, not to disturb 
the roots too much, 

liilYNCtiOSrERMUM. 

Nat. Ord.—Apocynaceae.— [Chinese Ivy, or Chinese 
Jessamine,] 

(byn. Trachelospermum.) 

This is a very beautiful, sweet scouted, free llowering climber, which 
is a native of India, China and Japan. In habit it much resembles 
the Jasmine, is a rapid grower and of extremely easy culture. Sow 
during the rains botli on the Flaius and Hills, d'he variety Josminoidra 
JoL m?’., has pure white salver-shaped iiowors nearly an inch across, 
and in the liot season on the 1 hans, flowers most profusely. Succeeds 
best in a compost composed of equal parts of fibrous loam and peat, 
but will grow well in ajiy oidiuary garden soil. 

RICINUS. 

Nat. Ord. — Euphorbiaceae. 

(Castor Oil plant, Palma Christi. — Yern, Rendee.) 

Tlio Castor Oil plants make 
very elTcetive specimens when 
plenty of room can be given to 
iJiciii. Most of the varieties 
make very pretty pot plants, 
and as they possess the useful 
property of keeping files out of 
a room, a few should always be 
kept for room decoration, The 
seed should be sown just 
about the end of the raius, and, 
if not required as pot plants, 
should be sown in the place 
where the plants are to remain. 
Give plenty v^ter during 
the early part bf their growth. 
A new strain has lately been 
introduced under the name of 
Zanzibar iemisf the leaves of 
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which are very large and hiiely coloured. Other good »orU are : — Cambo^ 
gie7iswt a variety with large pahn-likr leaves of a l)rouzy red maroon colour, 
with large red veins ; the main stiMu or trunk being ebony black, GUmni 
or Duchess of Edinhm'ijh—lw this sort bv^tli the foliage and stems are 
of a dark purplish red. Saugn-wus or Ohennannll — Stalks and leaves 
of a bright metallic bronze colour, often almost as red as lire ; hunches 
of fruit brilliant crimson. 

ROMNEYA, COULTERI. 

Nat. Ord.~“PapaveraceaB."-(The White Galiforaian 
Perennial Poppy.) 

A comparatively new plant, having only been introduced into 
Europe from California in Is a tall, siiewy, iierbiiceous Fereii- 

nial. Does best in a rich sandy loam. Sow in 0<‘t<)b'*r on the Flains ; 
March and April on the Hills. I'lie seevl often takes months to germi- 
nate, .bnt 1 advise readers to try tbe plant, as it is extnnnely pretty. 
The plants grow to a height of 2 to I f(‘et, and bear largo, showy, 
pure white (lowers, 

SAINTPAULiA, lOjdANTHA. 

Nat. Grcl. - Viol iceae. 

The leaves of this in- 
teresting novelty, whicli 
are <lark green, of 
fleshy coiiHistence and 
downy surface, spread 
themst Ives labTally 
ju.st over the soil, and 
form as it were a 
rosette, iti the <*entrc 
of which springs up 
quite a bouquet oi 
tlowers violet like 
both in colour and 
shape, hut Ij inches 
eacli in diauieter, and 
gracefully borne on 
stalks 2 to ^ intthes 
high. Has been award- 
ed an *• Award of 
Merit’* from the S\iNTrAOLiA, Tonantua. 

Royal Horticultural 

Society of England. On the IMains sow in October ; March to May 
and also in the Autumn on the Hills* 
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SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Nat Ord. — Scrophiilariaceae. — (The Tube Tongue.) 

The bcantifiil Salpiglo8«is has hecMi much improved during tlie 

past few Years aiid well grown 
plants now form most handsome 
additions to the ganlen. On 
tlie I’lains sow in O^'tobor, and 
plant out the seedlings when they 
•{• about an ineh higli, in the 
plaee where they are to remain, 
riny will eoinm nc-e flowering 
in .Mandi and llower on till the 
rains. On the IJills sowings 
should he made from Marclj to 
May ami also in October; plants 
from the latter sowing will 
llower the following spring. The 
8alj)igh ssis is closely allied lo 
the Ihdjmia, hnt 1 consider it a 
mmdi more beautiful plant. The 
following are sorts usually 
SALPior/OSSis. (^-own 

Ncn'i DinirJ — Flowers eq\iully as large as in tln^ .»randillora varie- 
ty, the plants however, arc very dwarf and co:n))act, rarely attaining 
a height of over 12 to 15 inches. VdrhthiHs — Has larg(; funnel- 
phaped flowers, in vaiious brilliant colours. G r(Ui.dlj!ora — 

A tiiagnificeiit strain piM I ucing very large tlow rs, netted and veined 
in the most brilliant eolonrs, from creamy white to black blue, and 
purple ; lias a splendi I elTect, 

SALVIA. 

Nat. Ord.-Labiatae.- (Flo .vering Sage). 

The Salvias are all most beautiful ]>l:ints and deserving of the 
m^st extensive cultivation. Perhaps a betl of tlie grand Salma Spkndt^ax^ 
when well grown, is one of th * grandest sights imaginahle. Unfortu- 
nately the plant does not grow well on the Plains, hut if a little care is 
taken and protection given in a grass house during the hot weather, 
very fair specimens can he grown. Sow in October on the Plains ; 
March and April on the Hills. When about three inches^, high, trans* 
plant into light, rich soil. If you require the plants to glow^ bushy, peg 
the stems down, and as they thr>w up shoots, pinch them off. The Salvia 
makes a splendid pot plant, but if grown in pots, must have very rich soil 
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and occasional waterings 
with liquid mauure. For 
pots a compost couj- 
posed of equal parts of 
turfy loam and well 
rotted manure will not 
be a bit too rich There 
are hundreds of varieties, 
of which the following 
three are amongst the 
very best. 

Coci'inm- (iraadUio* a, 

— A very iinc searlot 
Howering variety. The 
plants grow to a luMglit 
of 2 to 8 fe(^t. This is 
one of tlie oldest varie- 
ties, the original (^oe- 
einca having been in- 
troduced into Euro}>e 
from (ycntral or South 
America as long ago us 
1772. Paf^w. One of Salvia, Stlenolns, 

most popular varieties 

on account of its tine habit and beajitiful a/.iuc-blue llowers. Tin*, (lowers 
are large and borne on j)lant'3 about 2J, bvt high. S/>/.rndrns, (The 
Scarlet Sage), The illnstration gives sonn‘ littb* idea of lln' Ix'anty of this 
vaiiety, hut it must he sc(m» to be Idlly appre<‘iat*Mi. 'I’hc* fl()w<‘rs are of 
the most brilliant scarlet and are (auiled ou spikes 10 to 12 incluM in 
length, while there will often he a couple T>f Imihlred .spikes on a well 
grown plant. They coiitinne in flow<*r for a very long season. 

SANVITALIA. 

Nat. Ord, — Compositae. (Syn Lorentea.) 

The variety Prucitvthms J(, p! . is a very Ijeautifnl dwarf creiiping 
plant, whieh bears, in great profusion, briglit yellow double flowers. 
Thrives in a light, sandy loam, to whi<‘h has lanm added a small pro- 
portion of leaf mould. Sow in tlie open border at any time from 
August to October on the riaius ; March and April oji the Uills. 

SAPONARIA. 

Nat. Ord. — Caryophyllaceae. 

(The Calabrian Soap W ort or Bouncing Bet ) 
SapoiiariaV(dahricaPymila is a most charming little Alltinal 
when covered with its beautiful stardike flowers, which are generally 
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of a clear rose colour, Tlie plants seldom grow higher than about 
6 inches, and so are particularly well adapted for dwarf beds, edgings, 
rockeries etc. Sow in pans or boxes in October on the Plains and 
transplant into pots or beds in light, fairly rich soil. Sow from 
March to May on the Hills. 

SO^BXOS 

Nat, Ord. — Dipsacaceae. 

(The “ Mourning Bride#” Pincushion flower or Devil’s Bit). 

The Scabious can only be grown us an Annual, on the Plains 
as it will not 
live through the 
rains. The seed 
should be sown 
as early as possi- 
ble on the Plains 
to ensure their 
flowering, so I 
advise sowing 
early in Se{)teni- 
her. Sow in a 
compost of light, 
rich soil, Trans* 
plant when large 
enough. On the 
Hills sow in Au- 
gust or Septem- 
ber under cover 
and transplant 
in the early Spr- 
ing, when tiiey Scabios*. 

will flower freely 

in April or May, A sowing may also he made on the Hills in March. 
There are several varieties eominonly grown in gardens, such as : — 
DwarJ Donhle, which is a mixed strain comprising plants growing only 
about one foot high. Aia.cim% Pkn% a large flowering strain, with 
double flowers borne on tall growing plants, l^tcfun. i, a new strain 
with intensely double flowers of a great diversity of colours. 

SCHIZflNlHUS. 

Nat, Ord. — Scrophulariaceue— (Butterfly-flower or 
Fringe-flower.) 

A very pretty Annual, bearing in the greatest possible pro- 
fusion, small flowers of a great variety of colours. On the Plains 
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slionld be sown as soon as 
possible after the ruins, my 
by the middle or end of 
September. Sow from March 
to May on the Hills, while for 
spring flowering, a sowing 
should be made in October. 
Orow in a light, sandy but 
fairly rieli soil. It is best 
to sow where tli(‘ plants arc 
to remain, as they do not 
stand trans[)lanting very well; 
a kivf slionid be grown 
in pots, as they are parti - 
cniarly pretty W'hen thus 
grown. If growti in pots 
shouhl be transplanted into 
a rich eouijiost in 7 or 8 incli 
])ois, J lien* art^ many 
varieties bearing flowers of 
ditTorent eolours, sucli as : — 
White, blue ana yellow, rose 
and orange, rose and yellow, 
violet spotted pur])lo, purple 
spotted red &e. The plants 
as a rule grow al)Out 2 feet 
high. 


SHfllVIROCK. 

"The dear little, sweet little, Shamrock of Ireland.” 

TRIFOLIUM MINUS. _ ^ 

“ Good 1000, 

( J kUK) kiDdi)t‘»9 « r 

ju«>tice, kills uft.'* 

j/c/'o :—'J'hi)R( Uohly Irlsh. 

The Rose, Thistle and Shamrock are dear to lh(3 English, 
Scotch and fribh all the world over, ami it is now p 08 .sible for the 
Irishman in a far olV foreign land to have his little sprig of the 
bhauirock for St. Patrick’s l5ay or any other National festival. 
Mr. Baylor Hartland of Cork 8*Mit some tliousaiids of packets of 
the seed to the Diik(j of Connaught, for sowing on the graves of 
his compatriots, who had fallen in the late Boer War, and few gifts 
were more appreciated. For years past I have grown a few boxes 
of the plants for distribution amongst my Irisli friends. Opinions 
differ very much as to what is the true Shamrock, some giving the 


“ Thrives <<idy 
on 

starvation ” 
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palm to the Wood Sorrel, others to Trifolium Minus, but the con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that the latter is the true National 
emblem of “ Ould Oivlaufh ” I take the following hints on the 
culture frotn the dire^-tions given by Mr. Baylor Hartland. 

“ Sow thinly in boxes of poor gravelly soil, well drained. If 
“some fine close ‘>ras:s seed be mixed with the seed all the l)etter, and 
“when tlie tufts are strong, plant out before Wint(T. If grown as a 
“ro(dv. plant among rough stones, sand, gravel, &c., and some grass 
“seed sown also, the Shamrock will seed itself, and come np annually. 

Sow on the Plains in Septemher to November; March to May 
on tlie Hills “May the Bose, Leek and Thistle long tlourisli, and 
twdue round the sprig of Shillelagh and Shamiuck so green.” 


S 1 iiE E . 


Nat. Orel — '>nry iphyllaceas (Campion or Catchfiy.) 


On the Plains sow as soon as 



SiLENli P£NI>17LA, Doi.UUK. 


possible after tlie end of 
the rains, in the place 
where the plants aie to 
remain. On lh(^ Hills 
sow from March to June 
for Autumn liowering, or 
in October, under cover, 
for flowering in the Spring 
and eaily Summer. Sue- 
eeod ill any liglit, loamy 
soil. The varieties mostly 
grown are : — 

V*’whd a Ci})iifK(ciu — A 
very dwarf growing, com- 
jaict variety. The indi- 
vidual plants form dense 
elumps some 2 to iJ inches 
in heiglit by y to 12 iuolies 
in diameter, which are 
completely covered with 
bright pink flowers. iVi- 

.J../-. /» .4., IJ...L 


— A crimson flowering variety of the preceding* Ihere is also a very 
fine double flowering strain, ofjwbieh I an illustration. The 

flowers are of a number of colours. 


SOLANUM. j ■ 

Nat Ord.” Solanaceae (Night shad^.) 

Many of the hybrid Solauutus are most decorative objects, either 
as pot plants or in the open garden. On the Plains sow at any time 
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from March to October ; on the 
Hills» April and May. Require 
exactly the same treatment as the 
Capsicum (See page 18). If grown 
as pot plants, transplant from the 
seed pans when the plants arc about 
two inches high. Pot in six or 
eight inch pots and treat liberally 
There area number of fine strains, 
of which the following are the best. 

Jlai/es^ Covenf (ravden^ Up- 

'right — A splendid selection, bear- 
ing fruit of all shades, from pale 
yellow to deep crimson. Ihnder 
ftoni — A Inindsoine variety with 
bright orange cfd mired f r u i t. 

Weafherifi^it JIt/brids — E a 8 i 1 y 
grown decorative plants, ]»io«luc- 
ing their brilliantly (‘oloured fruits 
in great profusion and of many Soi.anum as a Pot Plant. 
shades of colour. 

STATICE- (Syn. Taxanthema.) 

Nat, Ord. — Plumbaginacese —(Sea Lavender.) 

A very striking looking plant 
and well worth cuHivulion. Sow 
in Si‘\) ember and October on 
the 1 Mains ; Marcdi ami April 
on the Hills Plant o u t 
when large euongh, in beds 
of good turfy loam, with 
whic.li a fair ]no|»ortion o f 
char< (>al ilw.sL ami sharp sand 
1ms luMMi mixed. The two 
varieties I doseribo are the 
ones u.snally grown. Snperba^ 
Tliis apeci<is is om* of the 
most nnnarkahle of tliis inter* 
esting genus. It differs cona- 
jiicuonsly from the candelabra 
sliaped Siunroud^ by forming 
feathered or plumed flower 
spikes similar to the leathered 
(/Ock scorn bs. It grows to a 
height of from IH to 24 inches, 
each plant producing a large 
number of beautiful spikes or 
plumes. The main fl^ower 
stem rises (> > to 8 indies 
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abo?e the plume. When the plants begin to bloom thej resemble 
closely a handsome flowering Heath (Erica ) The individual flowers 
vary in all shades of colours fnmi pure whit(3 to derp rose, Suivo owl — 
Flowers of beautiful lilac colour, borne in dense branched spikes. A 
most strikingly b autilul hardy annual. Will remain in flower for two 
moiitiis 


stoexs,7€jfve€x 

OKathiola) 

Nal. Ord— Cru- 
ciferae, (Stock Giiii 
Flowers.) 

There are few more 
beautiful fhnverM thiiu 
tlie various Miri(‘ti<»s of 
Sto<‘ks. Tilt* plants grow 
well all (»vor lb»‘ rlains, 
but in some places it is 
difficult to get them to 
flower. Many of the best 
growers recommend 
growmg in pots, with- 
out any trausplauling, 
but I, in common with 
many others, advise tin* 
sowing of the s<‘(*(ls in the 
beds where the plants are 
to rfunain, as transplant- 
ing cheeks the growth of 
the plants so mucJi, 
that they seldom rei'over 
fully from the elTorts. 
The Stock r<‘4uircH lila*. 
ral treatment, so shouhl 
l*e grown in a light well 
manured mil with good 
drainage, while an oc 
easioual drenching witli 
liquid manure during 
tlie time of g owth, will 
greatly improve i h e 
vigour of the plant** and. 
consequently, the size 
ami form of the flow r 
spikes. Sow on the 
Plains in October; March 
to June on th« Hills. 
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There are very many grand varieties now in cnltivation, which 
are imraenae improvements on the sorts grown 6fty years ago. I 
illustrate one of the fiiie.st introductions of late years — .Ifammoth 
White Column. The plant is of luxuriant growth, attaining in the 
open ground to a height of 3 feet, and producing only a single long, 
sturdy spike of bloom, closely furnished with enormous, faultlessly 
formed double flowers of the purest possible white. When grown 
in large groups is particularly beautiful. Another grand wliite 
variety is the Perpetual Prinet'ftft which has been renamed 

White Perfection^ White Dfeadeo ainl Vnf and Ctone affain. The 
plant is of strong growth and fine branching habit : grows in the 
open ground to a height of IJ feet. Tf sown early will produce un- 
interruptedly a great aluindance of bloom. This variety does parti- 
cularly w(dl as a pot plant. Still another goo<i white is the 
variety known a.s White Qneen^ which bears large double flowers 
of the purest snow wliite. The plants ore dwarf and bushy and come 
into bloom in about il mnnihs from the time of sowing. Giant Tree 
is a robust growing variety, the plants growing to a lieight of from 
2 to feet by about the same in diameter, and are well (‘overed 
with large double flowers in a great variety of colours, liohuet Pocket 
forms a compact pyramid 2 feet in height and about 1 foot in diameter. 
The individual blooms are very large, being often H inches across. 
One of the old favourite varieties is Thea f Oermou^ a strain com- 
prising a larp;e variety of colours. An improved strain of the 
Dtvarf Germ ju is now’ much grown under the name of Impromd Lanje 
Flowering Dwarf German. In this new strain the filants are of 
strong, hut dwarf growth, and fine branching habit, while the flowora 
are very double and deliciously scented. 

STOCK, VIRCINIAM. 

(Malcolmla Marl- 
tima), 

Nnt. Ord -Cruel ferae. 

This is a very pretty 
little Annual, which should 
be grown in fairly largo 
masses to be really effec- 
tive. Sow the seeds thinly 
fairly rich soil, in Octo- 
l>f^r on the Plains, March 
to May on tlie Hills. The 
plants grow to a height of 
from 0 to 12 inches. There 
are a numticr of colours 
such as ; — ichite.% yellow^ 
Crimeon, of which there is 
an improved variety known 
as Crimson Kiny^ Ac , but 
most Seedsmen stock t^e 
seed in mixture, as well 
VnoiHiAH Stock. m in tJ»8 .eparate coIobm. 
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Nat. Ord— Go3neraceaB.--(Cape Primrose). 

Thoac m^uire exactly the «anie trciitm^nt as Gloxinias (sec 

page 

The .strain 


I illustrate 


y/iyi[r>vV/^<-— originated at tlie Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 
These new hy- 
h rids are re- 
markable for 
t heir ahnn- 
danee of hlooni, 
and the eon ti- 
ll nous sueees- 
«ioii in which 
the flowers are 
prodneed. as 
also for the 
long time the 
i n d i V i d u a 1 
flowers last in 
perfe(‘tion. Tin* ydant is a 
peri'll uial, of dwarf, neat 
hal'it, graving about 0 
inebe.s bi du with rather 
long narrow, arehotl, and 
reeurv(‘d steniless leaves, 
whilst the flowers, which 
arc very graceful in form, 
are trninpetshaped. and 
5i easiire about 1| inche.s 
in iengtli. I remember 
smuftg » very Hue eollection of these hybrids at the Flower Show 
at the Temple Gardens, London, some years ago, which was 
very generally admired, 'rhe variation of colours in these now 
liyhrids is very .striking, seareeiy two plants iMung exactly the same, and 
the colours rang* from pure white, thr<i!i;gh pale lavender, blue, 
lilac blue, light mauve, purjile, violet, bright roil^. and red, to rich rosy 
purple with all the intennediate tints. In all ;|he flowers the throat 
and three lower segments are more or less marked%r sjdasln'd with long 
blotches or .spots of various .shades of purple, generally shadcMl and 
relieved with whib^, whii li greatly enlianee the apd<!?' afford a 

pieaging contrast of colour. | ^ 

Wendfamiu also known m AV/e,^, is a grand variety 

with (mormons leavea, I 
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Had Keats lived in the days of Laxton, Eckford, Bnrpee and some 
of onr other famous hybridisers of the present day I can imagine how 
he wonld Jiavo rhapsodised over this queen oi tiowers. Tt is really 
jiiarvellous how the siinide little Lathyrns Odoratns which was known 
to onr forefathers, has heen improved out of all recognition during the 
past twenty years, and in these notes, which will have to be much 
shorter than I would have liked to have made them, I will^ try to 
describi? sonic of the heantifnl varieties which we now have in culti- 

Forlunatfly the enltnrc of the Sweet Pea is very simple. For the 
Plains it is Ix'st to get acdiinatised seed if possible, as imported seed, 
although it will grow most luxuriantly, very often fails to flow^er. On 
the Hills and in many places on the Plains, the imported seed does 
admiralty. Bow on the Plains in October in any moderately rich 
garden soil. On the Hills, I prefer to sow in October, covering over 
the seed with a fairly thick litter to ])rotect from frost. October sown 
seed will be in full flower when the Spring sown S(‘e(l is merely sprout- 
ing. ft H mJvinul'h* to HOW on ifto HUIh Kiieee.'^sionnlly from March to 
April, find tlmno sowings wj'II provide flowers wdum the Autnmn sown 
smi is going out of flower. T am a great adcocatf* for cutting flowers 
not only of the Sweet Pea, but of almost all plants, as doing so w'iK 
fj^rontly extiuid the flowering ficriod. Ji is most essimtial in the ease 
of tin* Sweet pea, us the plants will stop flowering us soon us thev are 
allowed to set their seefl pods. Do not attempt to trun.splunt. as, in 
common with olhm’ tup'rooted plants, it is almost impossilde to <lo so. 
When I have wanted jdunts for sjieeiul purposes and could not sow the 
«oed whore the plants were to flower, I have followed the plan I d<wribc 
OU page i)t;. 

The vari<‘ties of Sweet Pea are literally legion, and it has been 
most dinicult lor nii* t<» sidect the very best from tbe onormems number 
I, know of, but in the, following lists 1 give first class sorts (bat arc 
really worth growing. 


First of all 1 will give the names and eolours of flG of the very lincst 
varit‘ti»’s in cultivation : — 

.''(//fuduw, scarlet ; 7V(e" fhtn F. pinkish palmou ; Duke 

ot' W*ntmunt*fr^ roRv claret : (HhrfUt, maroon ; J/o-. Pvoffnft', cartuine 
rose, shaded with primrose ; salmon -bu ft, siiaded rosy pink: 

Captmn of th^ Flues, pur]»lish mauve ; Lafudi/, pink ; Lud*} GrM 
Hamifton, light lavender ; Goraf ioof, orange salmon ; Emily Hen- 
pure white ; J/iss orange pink, sliaded rose ; 

(Jhfinedlot^ rosy pink, shaded salmon orange ; Blanche Burpee, pure 
white ; Lady Mary Currie, salmoiwpink, shatied carmine : Prince of 
Wak»t deep rose ; Triumph, creamy white, sulTused with salmon pink ; 
JDudms of Wesfminst4**\ creamy white, shaded coppery rqse^: Prince 
Edward of Tork^ glowing scarlet, and deep rose ; Coloni»i/TOBj pink ; 
Eoyai Bose,, rosy pink ; The Hon, Mrs, E. Kenyon, primrose ; 
Lady M Ormshy-Gore, primrose, shaded butT and fawn ; EmVy Eckford^ 
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rosy purplo mid deep Mno ; Biack Knight, dark claret ; Naiy Btm^ 
almost a pure navy hlao ; Cdptimtim Uright clan*t ; Qtie^u yieU^ria^ 
primrose yoilow, slightly shaded laiat purple ; .Lfrofti, creamy white, 
flakod oraugo salmon ; ot L cvcimy white, shaded 

sort flesh pink ; Lord Krnpoti^ bright rost' pitik ; Ftiarirntfion, rich 
mauve ; Xino Ho.ih>nt\ d«'lieutc liglit lavordrr ; (iohFn 

primrose yellow, flaslied rosy pink : Jhihilyy white with pink 4Hlge, and 
MajeHtic^ deep rose pink. 

The following are all novelties introduced during the past few 
years and are most excellent ><orts : — 

Anrot'iu It is impossH'le to over praise the striking beauty of 

« tbis gigantic flowered new 

Sweet Tea. The flowers 
V • are (»f hjje substance, ftdl 

%\ ’V- e\j.ande<l form (as shown 

>. in the iliuslration), and 
. \\Yr h oJf! in utt\ 

> The iinnieuse flowers are 
^ j l.i>nh' Uiri'i’ uii'I f«iir i>u 










; h(>Ui Htnudaiii 

iiiel wings are linked and 
s<rip<*d, on a wbiU^ ground, 
with hrufht ornof/r ga/rmnt. 
For bunching alom* or to 
hrigbh'u a boiujuet ^ of 
n«-nrte<l folonrs, nothing 
ronid iw‘ more eiTective* 
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Brilliant, \vill fill tin* ntfd 

lor rt l»rii?hl> scarlrt IN‘n of 

improved form. Tli<‘ l'lu*,vor>j an* of 
good Hiibstjiticf : medium to Jaruo in 
ni/.e ; tlic firoad eirindard is in. lined to 
lu)0<l, while the wlr»u''^ an* well spn*;ul. 
The colour im of a ri<'h. hrii^ht; 
mtrlfd. The wimL.^s manly (Mpial tin* 
standurd in inteim* ritdim'ss (»i rolmir. 
riu; floworn are f»onn‘ fhr., ,,,,, a 
A moHt import ant puint I he f;o-l 
that the flowers relain tlnor foil hril- 
lianoy of ecdour under rhe hottest sun — 
nClKT hrroynitni iini*b(>(l nr frinnii. 




Cf(ol(. A <‘hanee needling from 
L> men ijufi'n. d he flowers are of 
llie same open, exp'indetl form, of 
I’Ood sul'stanee and lar?^e si/.e, the 
vines a\<'rage I, lire.- flowers on a stem, 
d he standard 1“^ light pinidsli-h'vonder, 
wldle the wings are a pure lavmide,r. 
Tile flowers are ^d‘ a //eW n fined, 
t/rliriifr h, ,if,fn, and yet prodiict'd pro- 
fusely, Daybrcuk, ( by the liev. 


1‘ , T» I / u U'h iii V, t h < >r, 1 1 4, n n fr/i ,sp( r/~ 
aiut) ** Daybreak" is iln*. divt novellv 
of hLs own that Mr. liuieldns has 
ofiered. In colour it has a white 
ground ami on tlm reverse tu tlm 
standard is a crimson-searlet ehmd, 
which shows through in the fine veins 
and network, giving to the eentav o\’ 
the front of the Mtamlartl a line erim- 
SOii se.arlet watered elbvt, ihe outer 
imirgius being white ddie win- .* are 
sliglilly flaked witij e rimson. 




olitaiiifd ifi L^ran<l J/.a, ItsiM ('Xi’ilcd fin* 

admimtion ot ull wlio have u it i» IIoW'T, I’ii'* “Hniily Ilea... 
not only sarpujjs>'4 hi i‘v**ry way, ail oth'T varit thf'S of Sweet Peasi, but 
it is the unauiJDons oiiiiiioM of all who have -efii it, that it \n the most 
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valuable addition inado to our list of flower seeds in the last twenty 
years. In colour it is as pare as the driven snow ; the flowers are 
equalling in size tltose of the liormtlonj' the acknowledged 
Giant of ihe Eckftirds. Its prodigal alnmdaac.(‘ of bloom is pheiio- 
meiml, for wliere other varioti(‘« prodn‘*e two ilowtu's on a. tin* 

*' Kudly Henderson ’’ bears mwer 1 ss tJiun three or nearly us often 
four ; it is evn-u no ini<a)nnnoii thing to lind stfMUs b uring live or six 
flowers ene-h. This v;tr»<tty bus v»‘ry strong «VMiis whiclj gives it an 
adiUsl valinj for cutting In eaiTmess nf l*leom ihe “JOmily lleniicrson 
Out*rivulM all cuiMjiei by m-arly two weeks ; the fragrance is 
tnosi <le]ici:)us, p'>w'*riul, and distiiwt Iroiii any other varieties, 

< liltK Its peculhir form, 

as shown in tin* ilhisiration from 
a rdiotograpli, is e////-/// unUkr, 
itmj >S/(ye/ Tlnj 

llowers are of good snbstajice ami 
large size, with stundanl of lino 
hooiled form, 'i’hc novel h'atnre is 
f»e(*n in tin* long, j>ointed wings, 
which stand u]n'ighi (like the oars 
ol a rahbit), marly parallel w-itlj the 
Stamlurd. The wings ne\ cr overJaj) 
or meet together, as in all oilier 
.Sweet t eas. Tlicir distinct, upriglit 
lorm, parailei with eaeh other, sug- 
gested the mime (kou/eu Oaut, 
Tlie numerous strong stems liear 
thre(* and K»nr ilow'ers eaeh, while a 
remarkable feature is tlmt two stems 
Irixpieuuy grow »-ogetfier (united 
ih ir entire i^'ngth)' bearing .vw- /o 
/k-oc/n (Hi, HHij (ftisfs. The 
stanuurd - is suit pinkish mauve, 
wings a lighter mauve and lavender.* 


af»i«icaRm 

W»ii 

VI.A.BUCO. 

Ma^ of //t>n<n,-*~This might 
bo described as an Improved Liyht 
Muikrjfy^ It has been developed from 
one plant seliHied some years ago, and 
In a decided improvement, both in size, 
form and color. The colouring is verv' 
^aOttfaI-««lighter* than the original 
It if light blue on awhile 
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ground, shaded and eilged. The flowers, borne Uirt^e on a stem, are of 
the finest hoodml form entirely free from the notches so eotispicnoiis in 
the original while in size and snhstunco they are ^uUy equal 

to the Lottie Evkfofd. Jn the iilusiration of a eingh. flower is shown 
a side view to illuatrate the distinct cr/j/c and to show the entire 
freedom from the notches at side of standard, so conspicuous 
in JhtUerJfy and Inditfo A'tuf/. OJdtty ^ — A uiarktHl pocuUarity is 

the iiTcgu arity of tot in in the flow- 
ers ; the stundar'.ls an* tuchnCil to curl 
coiisnlcrahh . Another distiuei feature 
is lliut the stems are unnsually heavy 
ami strong ; t.liey gemoully Itear four 
flowtos on t'ui h. In eolour the fh>wcr« 
are pale eannine t'dged witii bright 
e, giving it the appearunce some- 
whai of a rcd-iMlgi'rl variety. It is a 
remarkaiijy s(.ri>ng grower, and with its 
luavy siem, eiirly stamlard, and pecu- 
jiiir colouring, with a sort of netted 
.surfa« e, is eertaiuly attractive, although 
not oi a dilicute, reliued type. 


Primraii .Ifay. 
— A most b an- 
tifnl and distirnrt 
variety, of which' 
the colouring is 
throughout of a 
delieati* shade of 
pule heliotrope 
or lavender, a}?- ; 
pearing in the., 
hud state of ra 
thcr 41 darker 
tint than when 
fully ♦expanded. 
The flow’ers are 
large, and of 
most pleasing 
colour, the wings 
and standard 
well expanded. 
The Gardening 
Press have nu- 
animoasiy spo- 
ken in high terms 
of this pretty 
and distinct no- 
velty. Bamondh^ 
Grand flowers of 
very hrge ihse 
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and itiiprovi*d liooded form* as shown in the illustration. It is a 
vigorous grower and bears three or four flowers to the steui. Its colour- 
ing is delicately beautiful ; a creamy white, daintily splashed with pale 
pink on standard ami wings. The well known Sweet Pea Expert, Rev* 
W.X. Hutchins, writes 4tanu>na i« a favourite of mine. It has iJut 
fin€»l grand tf/oru form, and is of excellent substance. The soft flesh-pink 
stripes on white ground are very dainty, and Uh beauty in oj the dedcate 
order , Med Uidvmj J / ood--A uijaint vauiety from Caupoknja. In this 
variety wc Imvc a fixed tyix^ ami an absolutely new departure ill form. 
When fully developed, the stamlanl and wings are a pleasing rosy pink, 
ahadiiig to blusli white .at the calyx : tlie keel, which is almost complete- 
ly enveloped, being nearly ])nre white. Although unusually robust in 
habit, it is early flowering, and in pleiiiitude and continuity of bloom, 
excels all oth<‘r e.xisting varieties. 



The following are older sorts 
that 1 can very highly recom- 
mend 

Adonu, — I'he standard is of 
a deep rose colour, while the 
wings are almost carmine. The 
diiferem‘e in tints appreciable 
in a flower tjiken alone, disap- 
]M»nrs when one regards a tuft 
of this variety, tlie eye then 
only perceiving the lovely rose 
tint. Ajyde — The 

standards are bright pinkish 
rose, the wings blush, a beauti- 
ful shade of apple blossom ; 
very pretty and distinct. A 
very fine large flowered variety. 
Jhreatton^ — A very fine dark 
Pea with bold, stout flowers, 
the standard being a rich, shin- 
ing bron/.e, the wings of beauti- 
ful crimson ptJtpk, ^ITiis is the 
Goliath amoug'^ Sweet Peas. 
Hronze Kimj , — The upper pet- 
als are of a rich shtuiug bronay- 
maroon, tlie lower a deep, rich 
purple. Very handsome. JJw/- 
t^r/ly.-^^kvery beautiful variety; 
white suffused lavender^ small 
dark blue edge, Duchms of 
£dinhuryk^^\kutnmxk Tints,) 
Very beautiful ; standard light 
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scarlet, alasheil with crimsou, slightly taargined at the edge with cream^ 
white; wings tipped with rose, 1‘lie standard of ihi» 

chariuitig variety is a dark maroon-purple with clear indigo-hluo wings, 
Im Eckfo*d^ A most charming variety ; the flowers being a beautifiil 
creamy white, heavily suffused with rosy jank. Inv^uctUi^ Oannim 
[ ** Cardinal ** or ‘‘ Beauty.'*] — A splendid, roimst growing variety, pro- 
doeiug a great profusion of bright glowing carmine flowers : tlic bright-* 
est coloured of all 8we<}t Peas. Blnwdie Ferry, — Deep red with wliite. 
Very early and fr(?e flowering. An excellent variety, Frimnmi . — Quite 
novel and distinct in colour, the standards and wings pale primrose 
yellow. (First (Jlans < 'ertiticate Hoyal Ilortieull oral Society.) 
itf flWcif, -A novelty, shaded and striped with inaiive on a white 
ground, in a most pleasing manner; flowers of great substance and per* 
feet shape. It has been awarded a First Class Certihtnite by the Floral 
Committee ('f the Boyal Horticultural Society. Queen uj Euyland^-^ 
A grand large variety of good substance Queen o/tJie 
distinct and handsome ; the large and stout standard being bright scarlet 
lliisheil and mottled with white, wings flaked and margined with rosy*- 
pill pie, :>plmdour, — (^Awarded a hirst VlaH% by ihn Hoyrd 

Horiimitutai Socuty,) Colour ri(di, bright pinkisli rone, shaded with 
crimson, flowers large, and of the finest form. A most superb and 
distinct variety. The Queen,-- A very beautiful and pleasing variety, 
the light rosy-pink standard liotng in cliarmiug contrast to the wings, 
which are liglit mauve. 


Daring tlu past few years quite a new form of Sweet Pea has como 
to the front — the **Cupin*’ Dw ahf. The plaiita grow to a height of only 
some 5 to 8 inches, with flowers quite as large as the tall growing sorts 
and most of ihe colours and varieties have been reproduced in the 
dwarf, till there are now some 50 or more distinct sorts, 

I give an illustration showing “ Cupid ” growing in a field at Bur - 
pee'a Farm in Philadelphia; another shows its beauty as a pot plant; while 
a ilurd shows a single spike. It is almost impossible, even with the help 
of illustrations, to descrilw^ properly this floral wonder, and I advise 
readers t<) try it for themselves. There is one great thing about the 
novelty, and that is that it comes absolat<5]y true from seed. The flower 
stems are rather short, bat the individual flowers are very large — quite 
as large as some that are looked upon as giants among the taller growing 
sorts* The flower stems bear two or three and sometimes four flowers on 
each, and as all the flowers open at the same time, there is no need to pick 
Stems with buds and open blossoms. The “Cupid” Sweet Pea mak^ 
a very pretty pot plant, and it may be of interest to readers to know 
how I grew mine. I filled a number of thumb pots with fairly rich 
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A Fim.d OF Curio,— T he Wonderful Dwarf Sweet Pfa. 
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A Sjnoi/ t)V ‘‘L'l i'iuA 

colHpOSI;, aii<l iiilt’ Hm’ luifl-ilc ♦»!* rarli jrol I ojjr 
covering it with tin; f<oij .lAery avM 1 jioUcij gvrniiii;ilM«l, u)nl wlieii 
the roots had mir]i(‘d thf hniiom 1 prepaivil -S iiM.:},i p»^|.s and (‘ardiilly 
knocking out tin) plants Froni the tluiinh [-ots, cra:kvi aad soil heiug 
ninlisturhcd, i placed ihcni \n the huger pots lilting u[) with frcyh noil 
hi a very short time the jeants cumjih'tcly cuvercfl the sarfare <d’ 
tin? pok, ns shown in lie’ iihistration 1 givi!, and I soon hail tho 
pleasure of Iniving a nund'er of very pr Uy pots of Sweet ,]*cu for 
tlie decoration o; my rot/niH. '-'he raiser nMononiends growing **Cupid‘'’ 
in 12 ineii pots, but I liad tiie 8 inch ones are <|uiie large enough for 
decorative purposes. 

For many years hjbridiaers tried nnsuceessfnliy to raise a dojihlo 
flowered Swing I‘ca, hot now this is tn^jaif mx^ntiM and in Pm, 
DoMf we have a welcome udditiou to iJiis jiopnlar flower. The flowers 
are large, awcet scented, and can be oiituined from Seediuiion in a variety 
of eoloars. 


Gsrdtntag. 
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Sweet William. 

Nat, Ord.— Caryo- 
phyuaceae. 

(Dianthus Barbatus). 

On tlie Pkine sow in 
October : March to May, 
and also in October, on 
the Hills. Firminger gives 
the following directions in 
his Mamial of Garden- 
mg 

« Tlie fine Tarieties 
of tills plant, though they 
thrive well, rarely, if ever, 
op««u their beautiful trasses 
of bloom in the locality of 
Calcutta. The seed may 
be sown in October on the 
Plains, and in March cm 
the H^s, and the young 
plants kept throngh the 
auooeeditig hot and muf 
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seasons, by sheltering them from the wet, without at the same time 
screening them too much from the light. In November, pot them 
singly in large pots with fr sh and ratiier rieh soil. During the dry 
weather they will be benefitted by having their p(»ts sunk in water to 
the rim, for an hour or two every four or five duys».’‘ 

An old writer says of this old inhabitnut of the flow'**r garden, 
that it was esteemed “ for its beauty to deck up the bosoms of the 
beantifnl, and garlands and crowns for pL>asure 

There are several good strains of Sweet Williaiii ; in Singles, 
Hunt* 9 Petjticnoti aud ^^euf Dmirf Vompact, and in Doubles the 
Extra Selected^ all contain varieties witli fine flowers in a great variety 
of colours. 


SYRINGA. 

Nat. Ord -Oleaceae (The Lilac, or Pipe Tree,) 

Unfortunately it is quite impossible to grow the iK'autifnl Lilac on 
the Plains, but the plant does (piite as well on the Hills as it does 
at Home. It is rather strange that this plant will not grow on the 
Plains, as it is supposKi to have been introduced into Knro[>e from 
Persia, but the fact remains that many attempts to grow it have been 
made, but always without success. On the llills I advise sowing in 
October and potting off the plants when large enough. Do not plant 
out till the plants are two or three years old, us, if planted sooner, they 
are almost certain to die off during the rains. Suc<^eeds in any 
ordinary garden soil, hut grows all the belter if toji-drcsHed (xxrasion* 
ally with a good rich compost, Vnhjaru^ the eomraon 

Lilac of the home gardens, is now found in a number of colours in 
shades of reds, purples, blues and white. 
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TECOMfl. 

Nat. Ord.—BignonlaceaB— (Trumpet 
Creeper or Trumpet Flower.) 

Most of the varieties of Tecoiua arc 
Climbers, but a b w are shrubs and amongst 
the best of these latter is the variety 
Pmithiy which has lately been intrtxlaced, 
and which T illustrate and descrUic fur- 
ther on. Fortunately tiic various varieties 
of Tecoma succeed admirably on the Plains, 
and as they arc really very Itcautiful plants, 
are well wort.h much more extensive culti- 
vation. The creeper Madicam should be 
sown on the Plains in October or Kovember 


iH Oimiilng* 

in light, Randy soil On the Hilla sow in October, if proteetion can be 
giTCtt to the yonng seedling?! during the winter months, and a sowing 
should also hi made tluring the Spring. The plants will climb to 
a height of over 20 feet if trained, but training is essential as the 
plants are of rather a creeping character and the branches will 
root wbcfever they are allowed to touch th<? ground. The variety 
Eadicim is a very free bloomer and, on the Plains, is in flower 
practically all the year round. The flowers are borne in corymbs, 
or bumdies, as shown in tint illustration, and are of a pretty orange- 
scarlet colour, tiie indivhlual flowers being about IJ inches long. Of 
quite a different stylo of growth i,s the novelty whicdi, instead 
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of climbing or creeping, grows as a small shrub. It is of the 
Unvsfc seed novelties yet introduced, and an exceedingly Iwautifiil 
ftdditiou to our flowering 'plants. The handsome pinnate " hmves, snr- 
piount«d by the large terminal corymbiform heads of orange-coloured 
blossoms, are most charming and effective. Tlie seed may fee sown 
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at any tima on the HfllSi but I advise sowing in October on the Pkiuji. 

It is *aa easily managed as a Chrysanthemum, the flowers lasting in 
{)ei*feelion \ 1 pward 3 of a month. As many as 100 flowers are some-\ 
times produced from a single shoots tin? total height of which is not 
more than 18 inches; the individual flowers are about 2 inches lc>ng» 
tubular, of a rich lemon and dark orange combined, tbe month of the 
tube being about 1 inch in diameter. First ('lass (Jertifieate Iloyal 
Horticultural Society, 

THUHBERCIA. ALATA- 

Nat* Ord.— AcanthacesB. 

A very pretty, hardy, Annual climber which auecee<lft well in all 
parts Oi imlia. Should be grown in a rather rich soil, a compost 
composed of (vpui! parts of good loam leaf mould and well rotted 
manure will be found l>cst. Sow on the Plains in October or Novem- 
ber : March to May on the Hills. M'ben the sj'cdlings are large enough 
to handle, pot off singly in pots or iiaugiiig baskets. Tin* flowers 
are very pretty and of many colours, such as w})it^‘, bulT. orange 
yellow, and are about imdics long. Many of the flowers are self 
coloured, whi](* others have a dark purple eye. 

TOREHIA 

Nat. Ord.- Sr.rophn!ariaccac5 

The Tor< riia is one of the prettiest plants in ctiliivatiou for grow- 
ing In pots or hanging 
baskets. '■J'hey re([nire any 
amount of nmisture. so 
should be grown in a moist, 
shady situation, or with the 
|>ots*'standing in saucers of 
water: sliould he sown from 
Mar<'h to July, both oh 
the Plains and Hills; 
transplant as soon aa large 
enough, placing 111 plants 
in a 5 im:h, or f) in an 8 
inch pot. 

The soil most snitalde , 
i.s eompoBcd of equal parts 
of loam and leaf mould, 
with a small proportion of 
sliarp sand and charcoal 
dust added. There are 
several varieties, but a 
small packet o f mixed 
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feed will bo found ample by most growers. BaWoni (syn. Flata) has 
(lowers of a bright golden yellow, spotted brown or purple ; grows 
to a height of from 6 to 10 inches. Fow^nm i is a particularly pretty 
sort from Cochin-China. The tubes of the flowers are pale violet, 
with yellow backs while the base is relieved with a bright golden 
yellow blotch. The plants grow about 0 or 8 inches high. There is 
also a white flowering variety known as Fournieri Alia or While Wings 
and a large flowering ou » Fournien Grandi/lora, 
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Tropaeo lum, 
Lobbianum. 

(LOBIVS) 

Nat. Ord.— TropaBO- 
laceae, or Geranla*- 
ceae. 

These arc most bo- 
antifnl plants for growing 
on trellises or arbours, or 
for hanging over vases, 
rock work etc. Tlie flo* 
wors arc not so large as 
tliose of T r o p le 0 1 u m 
majiis (Tall Nasturtium), 
but they arc borne in 
mneb greater prof uf ion. 
The plant does not 
sncceed on the Plains, 
but grows with great 
luxuriance on the Hills, 
Sow where the plants arc 
to remain, on the l^lains 
in November ; Hills 
March and April There 
are several diitiuct varie- 
ties of wbijh the follow- 
ing are amongst the best. 


BrillwU, — Bicli scarlet; Geant dm BnMUips — Oarnimc ; 

II J* — Yellow, striped rosy scarlet ; Roi dfts Noirs — Black ; 
4Sjpi(/!re— Fiery red ; Trimiphe de G^nd — Orange scarlet. 
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TEOPJEOLUM Cll)IARiE|ISE. 

Syn. Peregrinum. 

Nat. Ord.— Trop0Bolace» or Geranlacae.— (Canary 
Creeper.) 
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The well-known Cnnarj Creeper is sn nniversal favorite atnl 

is most usefnl for festooning trellises or arlionra. On the J*Wn« 

do not sow natil the cold weather has set iti, say about the 

middle of Koveinlver. On the Hills sow at any time from 

March to Jane« 
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Nat. Ord. GKSNKRACEiE. 

Those are much like the 
Achnnines, bat the tubes 
of the flowers are not so 
flat, and t)io leaves are 
beautifully blotelied and 
mottled. Require the saiue 
treatment as A cm minims 
( page 09). The flowiMs 
are very richly coloured. 



Hybuida Grandiflora. 


VERBENA. 


Nat. Ord. — VerbenaceaB, — (Vervain.) 


Iherc are few plants more useful for 
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bedding than the Verbena, 
and few more easily grown. 
Although a Perennial, it 
can only be grown as an 
Annual on the Plains. 
Grows best in a compost 
largely composed of loaf 
mould. Sow on the 
Plains during the first 
week of October ; March 
to Nfay on the Hills. 
Grows well in pots, bnt does 
best if planted out in the 
open bojpder. : Prepare 
your soil b# thoroughly 
working in a liberal supply 
of well rotted manure and 
leaf mould. A layer of tlie 
mixture about three or four 
inches deep should be spread 
over the soil, and then 
worked in with the spade to 
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a depth of about nine inches. When 
l^our seedlings have developed their 
fourth leaf, transplant into the pre- 
^ pared bed, choosing a dull day, 
or, better still, having the work 
done in the evening. Give plenty 
ot water at all stages of growih, 
and now and then u soaking with 
weak liquid Uianuro* As the shoots 
become straggling, peg them domi 
with wood pegs, made from forked 
twigs, and wlien in flower, remov<* 
the trusses as tliey go of!, and thus 
prolong the flowering period. 


There are numerous strains and varieties now to be had, and per- 
haps the best of the mixed strains is tin? one known as Ayn^nran 
Mammoth^ the plants being of sturdy, vigorous habit, and yielding a 
profusion of immense trasses of flowers of all the eolours known in 
this useful section of l>od(ling plants, ea<‘]j flower being larger than 
an eight anna piece. Tills great improvement in sir.e is certain to 
increase, in a very large measure, iho popularity of this (‘harming 
flower, this strain being altogether distinct and surprisingly beautiful. 
The colours present the same wide range us the ordinary varieties. 

The following hybrids are all good and, in tlie case of the 
separate colours, provide splendid beddors, where special colours are 
required. 

Hyhrida Aiirlvuhnjlora ^ — This Bnper)( and distinct section 

pro(lnc(?s flowcTH in almost every 
shade of colour, with a large pure 
white eye. If i/hrida Avrimdivjlora 
Maitinia — Splendid large flowers, 
Hyhrida CamluIisAuna — A grand 
variety producing large tnissos of 
flowers of the purest Hy* 

hr id a iUir'imJion or It Man 

litrhpfd — Tills section is goncrully 
known as “Ttalian” Verbenas, from 
the striped kinds having first origi- 
nated in Italy. Produce varieties 
.with large trusses of flowers vari- 
ously striped, hlotclied, and spotted, 
llyhridu Grandiflora-- Produces 
Vkb»«na, ScAUtfeT DEriANCE, very fine, richly coloured large flower 

trusses. Jlyhrida Jndiyo Jilne — A 
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blue, with large white eye. Hybrida Searl^ tkfimo«~~lxt 
tenM fiery Bcariet; a splendid yariety for bedding. uSkdf, iL 
Flowers beantifol creamy yellow ; very distinct. Ilybrida PurOe 
MmUe — Beautitnl neb purple ; very fine. ^ ^ * 


VERONICA. 

Nat Ord. SCROPHULARIACEiE 
(Speedwell, or Cancerwort). 

I do not think it would lie possible to grow the Veronica with any 
degree of success on the Plains, but as all the known species of the plant 
arft common in temperate ami frij^id regions, it should «do W(3ll on the 
] fills, wljcr<‘ fclie seed shonhl he sown in October, and the seedlings planted 
out in the ‘‘^firing, in beds of fairly rich soil. The best compost is 
maih* up of (‘(.jual parts of loam, leaf mould and well rotted manure. 
Th<‘ plants require plenty of loot room, ho the beds should be deeply 
treiK'hed before planting. 

VIObfl ODORflTfl. 

Sfre^f Viokt. (Tern — Bunufsheh) Nat, Ord. — Violaceae. 

The Swt'ot Vitilei is a popular favourite and requires uo descrip- 
tion, as it is much too vv(*ll known to need any. The seed should bo 
sown at the same time as the Pansy (V'iola tricolor), and the after 
treatment of the plants is exm'tly the same. Plant out in a compost 
composed of turfy mould and thoroughly rotted cowduug “ Do not 
use leaf mould.’* is the advice given by “ Landolicus,** as it is 
apt to attract iusiuds which either feed on the heaves or use them as. 
places of habitation. The seed will often take two or tiiree months 
to germinate, and then very irregularly, so do not get impatient if 
)Ou don’t get your seedlings within this time. Where plants are 
obtainable it is much better to protnire some, as they increase rapidly 
and save the trouble and delay of raising from seed, 

WAITZIA. 

Nat, Ord.— >Compositaa. 

A very pretty “Everlasting” which is useful for decorations, when 
fresh flowers are not availahle The large flowered variety, Waitzia 
Gmndiftora^ bears large bunches of fine, bright yellow, flowers on plants 
from I to 2 feet high. Should be planted out in fairly large clampa. 
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when they mtke t very fitic Sow oa fche Pklna in October ; 

Hills in October for Spring and early Sninmer flowering» nml also 
from March to May. 


Wx\LLFLO\VKE. 

Nat. Ord — Cruciferaei. (Cheiranihus Chelri). (Vern Ku- 
runful, Lubooa Shuboo, or Kheeree). 


Uitherto it haa Ih'cu almost iinpossiililc to get the WalUlowcr to 

(lower at all well in many 
places on the IMairis, but 
growers now have provided 
for them an annual variety 
in Early Pa^ in MarhH^ which, 
if sown with otht'r annuals in 
Octol)er on the riains, will 
flower freely during the whole 
of tlte hitter part of the cold 
weather. Seed of Wallflower 
should he sown on the Plains 
in October ; Hills March to 
May and also in Autumn, 
When the see<llings are strong 
enough to Inindle, plant out 
in well drained lauls of light, 
rich soil, 

Tliere are many colours, 
and varieties of this most 
useful, sweet sccuUmI flo- 
wer, uf which tlie following 
are amongst the best : — Early 



Wallflowi K, l)oci}i.»s (m-uman. Pai iH Aii^rk^t^ the variety re- 

, ferred to above, should ue in 
every garden, more particularly on |thc Plains. Jiahy Gem. This 
grand Novelty in certainly the most brilliant and elective variety of 
single Waliilower hitherto sent out. The colour is a beautiful clear 
shade of ruby violet, with a bluish satin-like sheen (quite unlike the 
old purple Wallflower, whicli is much more dark and dull in colour), 
and when seen in a muss, the elTect produced is very striking. It has 
the habit of the ordinary dark blood Wallflower, of medium height, 
and the flowers are extra large and of good substance. 


The following are all good colours of the Shvjle varie- 
ties Bed — A good old favourite sort. Brown — Very dark and 

sweet scented. Feltlutm Blood AW— An extra flue variety. Flowers 
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Wallflower, Binulk. 

very;*dark ainl^of woiulorhil size. A great improvement on the eonimou 
Blood Bed, Futplc — Dark purplish violet, YdUno — A bright clear 
yellow. 

Many people are fond of the Double Jioivering Wallflowers, but 
personally, I do not consider them in any way equal to, the Singles. 
Those who prefer the Double varieties will find variop^ strains ottered 
by Seedsmen. 

WHITLAVIA. 

Nat. Ord.— Hydrophyllaceia. 

This is a very pretty annual now more commonly known as 
Phactiia WhUhiruu Is of very easy culture and succeeds admirably 
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all over India. Sow on the Plains in October ; Marcrh to May on 
the Mills. The plants grow to a height of about 2 feet, and look 
extroinely well if grown in niusses. Will grow itt any ordinary garden 
soil. There arc several varieties, hut for all practical purposes a packet 
or two of good mixed seed will be quite enough for any ordinary 
garden, (fidj itaouhii lius very pretty Gloxinia-like flowers. blotcluKl 
with blue and whit^. (Jraudijhra is .a variety with very large, hand* 
some blue flowers. 


WIGANDIA, GARAGASANA. 


Nat. Ord— Hyd ophyllaceaB. 



(Caraccas Big-leaf.) 

As shown in the illustia- 
tion, this is a very handsome, 
large leaved, ornamental 
jilunt. Will not grow, ex- 
eept as a Winter Annual, on 
lh<* Plains, where the .seed 
should be sown in Oot-olasr, 
but on the Mills will grow on 
for years, attaining to a 
height of some 3 U or 12 feet. 
On the Hills sow in October 
and also in March or April, 
Pot off the seedlings when 
large enough, into a light 
loamy ^oil, or plant out in 
tlie open garden, 1 find the 
plant [Acrfectiy imrdy in Mussoo- 
^rie at an altitude of <5,000 feet, 
IfjifJand have a number of handsome 
uphill which have been growing 
in my garden for some six or 
f*ight years. The variety 
rusana is known as Mmro^ 


Cabacasana, 


ZINNIAS. 

Nat. Ord. — Compositge#— ( You t h-and-oId*age). 

Many {>eople do not like the Zinnia on account of the stiffness 
of the flowers, but that complaint can hardly made now, as for 
years past growers have been improving the various varieties to aneb 
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on extent, that the flowers of to-day bear but slight resemblance to 
the stiff and unnatural looking flowers of only a tow years ago 



A few yettri* ago the doable Zinnia was absolutely nii^nown in 
India. As the Zinnia eau be had in flower at a time ^Hiea but few 
other annuals ean exist, it is jmrtieularly valuable for growing on the 
Plains. 

Seed ean be sown practically all the year round, Imt the host time 
is June and July. Sow in pots or pans and w]»en aliont 4 inches high 
plant out in beds of fairly rich soil, fully exposed to the sun. The first 
flowers of even the best of the double flowering varieties are almost 
invtiriably single, and these should be carefuDy removed as they open. 
Vntil the rains start water freely. 
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There are now very many really fine strains iu cultivation, and 
perhaps the best of all is the peculiarly beautiful Curkd Crested, 
The flowers a’^e large and full, the petals being twisted, curled and 
crested into the most fantastic and graceful forms, rendering them 
free from the stillness which was heretofore the characteristic of 
the family. The colours comprise orange, purple, pink, deep rose, 
yellow &c„ and the form is beautifully shown iu tiie illustration I give. 
The plants form coinjmct biislies about 2 feet liigli by 2 feet through, 
and individual plants have been known to be.ar from loO to MOO liow- 
ers, which are carried well above the foliage. Another extra line sort 
is the popular Zeh?-<i, in wliich the Howers are of most perfect shape, 
ainl varied iu colour, as will ho found in the strain pure white ami 
slnnlcs of orange, iTiinson, pink, yellow, violet, rose, scarh't d’c. , »juile 
three-fourths of the flowers being beautifully striped and hloiclied witli 
dili event shades. Tlic plants are very t;ompact and grow to a height 
of about 2 feet. One of the most popular slraius Is the ^tw CtamJl 
Mammoth (Elegans Robtisla Grandiflora IMenissima il. pi,), a new 
very large flowering race, diiTeritig from the old vari(‘ty in their most 
luxuriant rohnst gi*owth, and in the larg*T, and more eoni(*al shape of 
the flowers, whicli have broader, and more petals, The plant forms a 
hamls( me Imsh, M feet in heiglit, and the large, perfectly formcil 
double flowers, measuring 5 to b indies across, are l^orne, in uninter- 
rupted suceesHioii, on strong slendtu* stems and well disjdayed ul»ove 
the foliage. The flowers are of the most intense and brilliant colours, 
and com[U'ise several new and rieh hues. The luxuriant growth and 
free floweriug liabit of this tine novelty remhfr it particularly attractive 
for large groups or for Flowin' borders. 

Otlniv good sorts arc j-— 

ilamjmnfi d, pi, — Splen- 
did new varieties, specially 
suitabale For pot culture. 
Ctimiia J(, pi , — A fine 
dwarf variety, intermediate 
in lieigJit between the pre- 
ceding and the ordinary 
Zinnia j Flowers extra 
double and of the most dis- 
tinct colours. 2^om 
These form charming, com- 
pact, free flowering pigmy 
hushes, with fimali double 
flowers; they are specially 
suitable for edging small 
beds and groups, and also constitute very pre^^y objects when grown in 
pots. 
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A very good 
struin I'or bed- 
ding purposes i« 
Ek()an% /?. yl. 
of wltioli a num- 
ber of weparatc 
colours are to be 
bad from moat 
Seedsmen, When 
beds of H(>pttrat(‘ 
colours are want- 
tul, these will 1 h^ 
found u s e f u i. 
The colours usu- 
ally t^ompriae : — 
Crimson, lUrk 
Purple, Fie s h, 
Golden Yellow, 
Lila c, Purple, 
R 0 8 e, Scarlet, 
Sulplmr Yellow, 
Whito, 
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OARDENINQ CALENDARS. 


In arnuiging Oaleinlars of Gardening Operatiouj^ for India, one is 
faced with the great ditlieuUy of giving times for sowing &c , snitahio 
for the very varions climates prevailing in tln^ ililTerent parts of the 
immense Indian lilmpiro. In the following notes I have tried, with 
the assistance of gardeners in various parts of the country, to give 
information soiled for as many jdaees as possible hiit readers must be 
guided, more <^r less, by the sowing dates of the native malis, who 
generally know something about the most suitable times for gardening 
operations iu their own districts. The Calendars I give should not be 
used as hard and fast rules, i)at should W. taken as a basis on which 
to work. Gardening Calendars aie useful in suggesting tilings that 
mat/ he done, rather than for things that maul bv done. 
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GARDENING CALENDAR. 

FOR THE PLAINS 


JANUARY. 

Yeae.tahh Gardmi: fincoesfiional sowiniofs of Peasj, Bcauft, Lot* 

tnces. Cross, Mustard, Raclislies, Spinach, Celery, Bco^ Squash. Turnips, 
<fec. The first sowinsja of Celery should he earthed up this month Keep 
weeds down hy free use of tlie hoe. Altliou^h in some parts, Bengal 
•for instance, the soil will still he fahdy moist, in most places watering 
will have to he carefully seen to. An oianisional application of weak 
liquid manure will he found of great henefit. Plant out seedlings 
of Cauliflower, Cahhage and Kohl Rahi. 

fl-imer Garden : — Make a final sowing of Nasturtiums, Candy- 
tuft, Mignonette, Marigold, Convolvulus &c. I’otoff Asters, Cinornrias, 
Pansies, Stoeks &c. Divide Chrysanthemums, which wiH liave 
finished flowering hy now Some growers prefer to plant out the 
divided plants info beds, hut I advise potting theirj off singly in inch 
pots. Many plants should be prnnVnl this month, sncli as : — Bigno- 
nias, Hibiscus, Tecomas &c., &c., while cuttings of Aloysia f Jitricalora, 
Carnations, Geraniums, Heliotrope, Pansies 4%c., strike readily if put 
in now. 

FEBRUARY. 

VftjetMe Garden : — Sow $ few seeds of Amcriean Water Melons, 
Successional sowings may also Ik* made of Cress, Mustard and Lettuce. 
Drench late Peas, also Runner Beans, with water every day. A good 
top dressing of fresh stable manure will he found of great benefit, more 
particnlnrly if the inannre is laid down previous to watering. Celery 
also will need plentj of water. See that the hcim] pods are picked off 
Dwarf Beans as soon as they are ready for use and give the plants fre* 
quent drenebings with weak liquid manure. Thin out late sown 
Turnips. Also thin out Carrots and Onions to give them plenty of 
room to develope. 

Gmde,n : — Tlie Chrysanthemum plants which were divided 
and potted ofi into S inch pots last month, should now be shifted on 
•into 6 inch ones, taking care to use a very rudi compost.*^ Caladiums 
and all other tuberous, fibrous or bulbous rooted plants that have been 
dormant daring the cold season, should now' be re-planted or re-potted. 
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Plant out late seedlinp of snch as Dianthtis, Pettinia«, Phlox, 
Salpiglossls &e. See that your plants are not stinted with water, * 
as the weather will now be warming up considerably. A sowing of 
Tecoma Radicans may now be put in. Budding and layering Roses 
is always successfnl this month, and also in March. 

MARCH 

YeffHahle Oft/rdm -Garden Herbs should he cut as soon as the 
flowers i^egin to open. Dry in an open shed or in a room where plenty 
of air can be given. When thoroughly dry, put in paper bags and hang 
where they will be free from damp. See to your Asparagus beds and 
top-dress them with a compost enriched with well rotted manure. 
The surface of the bods should be carefully removed before top-dressing 
with the fresh compost. Beet, Carrots, Onions and Parsnips should . 
be lifted and storeil for future use. The Beet, Carrots and Parsnips 
keep best if stored in dry sand. In Upper India sowings of Cucumber 
and Sqinsb may now be made. Sinall sowincr of Parsley should be 
made in a shady situation. Musk Melons should be sown now, 

Oanhii : — Allow Dahlias to “^ie down by witbolding 
water, and when dried off store in dry sand. If the roots of your 
Cbrysantheimims have filled the G inch pots, give the plants an- 
other shift into H inch ones, using fresh ricli compost. Allow Gloxi- 
nias, Calla.s, Lilies atid any other b\;ilb<i that have flowered, to die down 
gradually. Prune shrubs that bav(^ flowered. Any plants of (choice 
Petunias and Verbenas that you may wish to preserve, should now be 
lifted, potted and kept under shelter from the sun. Anv repotting that 
is required sbonbl l>e done this month, and any plants which yon do not 
wish to repot should have the top soil removed and a top-dressing of 
fresh compost given. Carefully see to watering. 

APRIL 

Veg^fahU Garden : — English Vegetables will almost all be finished 
now, but any left should be earefnlly wintered. Your Asparagus beds 
will require plenty of water. Sow some Sags and Okra in a sheltered 
spot. Sow Oueambers and Squashes, and «ee that Melons are treated 
liberally with nafer. All empty beds should be ploughed or dug, 

Flottwr Start a few Aebimines for early ‘i^lowering. 

Prune Passifloias and other climbing plants which flower on the young 
woo<i they make. Store away hulboua plants which have died down ; 
leave in pots, storing in a dry go-down. 

MAY. 

Vegeiahh Gardm -Asparagus will now Ive ready ' for cut- 
ting, and the beds should be very frequently watered. About the 
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middle or end of the month sow Natlre Vegetable seeds, such as 
Egg Plant, Okra, Maiae, Seems. Cucumbers, Squash. Vegetable Mar- 
row, SAg &c., Ac. Plant tubers of Jerusalem Artichokes, if not dans 
earlier! A little acclimatbed Fiettuce seed may be sown. 

Flo^mr Garden : — There will bo few, if atiy. annuals alive now, 
but any there may be should l»o eaiefollv watere«i morning and evening. 
See to yonr Chrysanthemums, giving plenty of water. Many of the 
Japanese and other Lilies do well if potted thi^^ motith See that the 
leaves of fine foliag(* plants ar** frequently sponged. Any Perns not 
potted earlier in the season should now he seen to. Top dress pot 
Roses with rich compost aiul give frequent dreuchings with liquid 
manure. 


JUNE 

Vfiifptnhh Garden : — Sueeessional sowings of Maize and other 
Vegetaides sown last month mav still be put in. Sow Tipari, 

Monger Garden : — About the beginning of the month, sowings of 
Amarantbus. Balsams, Celosia, Batura, Gonipbrena, Heliantbus, Tpomea, 
Marigolds, Nieotiana. Torenias, Zinnias Ac. Ac., should be made, plac- 
ing the seed pans in a shady place till the sec'd germinates Palms and 
any other ornamctital plants that have not been r(qu)tted or top- 
dressed should be seen to at onee. Plant Daldia tubers and sow seed. 
Pot Gloxinia tubers. Make euttings of Ros<'S, also of umst bard 
wooded ami soft wooiled tropical plants, 

JULY 

Veifetahle Garden s — Make snceessional sowings of Egg Plantft, 
Okra, Cnenmbcrs and the dilTereuit kinds of liniiucr Beans and Gourds. 
See that all vacant groumi is frequently turmnl over Earth up 
Jerusalem Artichokee. Continue to make sowings of Native Vegetable 
seeds. 

Flmrer Garden : — Bud Boses. Seedlings of most of tlm Annuals 
sown last month will now be ready for planting out, Plant on well 
mis'd beds, as the plants will not thrive in a waterlogged soil Chrys- 
nntLemnms will be ready for shifting into their Howering pots. Pot 
any Gloxinias lliat were not ready last month. Continue sowings of 
Animals mentioned last month. 

AUGUST 

Ve^etahle Garden In the Pnited Provinces and Upper Bengal, 
small sowings of the early varieties of Cauliflower such as, Primus, 
Early London, Early Paris, Early Como Ac., should be made. A small 
sowing of Celery should lie made to provide plants for early planting 




M soon as the riins are over. Where ndw Aapmgw beds , 
make a small sowing now, and strong, henltby phnk 
for planting oat as soon as the rains are over. Sow the small fraitino 
Tsneties of Tomato. Up-coantrj, from Behar to the United Prorincen, 
n va sowings may be made in boxes, of Cabbages, 

CjanAiaoweTB, and ELobl Kabi. See that all empty beds are ploughed or 

iug. 


Flower Garden : — Sow Carnation seed, protecting from rain. 
Bad, layer and pat down cattinf^a of Rosea. Make cuttings of orna- 
TBOntal foliage plants, Crotons, Aralias, Panax &e. &c. Strike cuttings 
of Stephanotifl in sand, under glass. Layer Bi^nonias, Antigonons, and 
BoagJiinvilleas. Lay in a supply of loam, ]eaf mould, well rotted 
manure and saml, mix and keep under .sliclti r to be in readiness for 
the early sowings of annuals, which will b(‘ made next month, Roses 
may still he budded. Sow a ft*w Balsams and Zinnias. 


SEPTEMBER. 

VegetahU Garden : — Big or trench all vacant ground, giving a 
heavy dressing of manure to beds in which it is intended to plant 
Oabbaofes, Cauliflower, Celery and other gross feeding plants. Sue- 
cessional sowings of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Kohl 
Rahi, Savoys. Artichokes 8ic„ should be made, carefully protecting 
the earlier sowings from heavy rain. When the weather clears up, 
make first sowings of Turnips, Lettuces, Beet, and Carrots in raised 
beds These early sowings may be spoiled if heavy rain comes on 
again, but it is worth the risk, as these sowings will provide Vegetables 
quite a month in advance, of those sown later, if the seedlings are 
not spoiled by the rains. A few Peas and Beans may ho sown, but 
the inaiu sowing should be made next month, A first sowing of 
practically all imported Vegetable seeds should be made this month, 
but October should be reserved for the principal sowing. All early 
sown seeds must be protected from rain by mats, till the seed has 
germinated. 

Floimr Garden ’.—Sowings oi ;.u*h things as take a long time 
to come into flower, as Pansies, Asters, Cinerarias, Prirmilas, Ac, 
should bo made, carefully protecting from heavy rain. Finally stake 
Chrysanthemums, and remove superfluous lateral branches. A small 
aowing of most of the imported Annuals, excepting Larleepur and 
STemophila, may be made, 

OCTOBER. 

VegtiMe Garden : — Main sowings of all imported VegetaVde seeds 
should bo made this month. Prick out seedlings sown last month. 
About the middle of the month early sowings of the Brassica family 
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will be ready for planting out. Sow Strawberry seed. In Bengal 
BOW imported Cucumber and Squash. By the end of the month sow 
Parsley, and see that the taller varieties of Peas are provided with 
stakes, which should be twiggy, to afford plenty of support to the 
plants. 

Flower Garden : — Main sowings of Annuals should be put in 
as soon as the soil is in a fit condition. Firsi sowings of Asters, 
Oinerarias, Pansies, Verbenas, Antirrhinum, Phlox, Dimithiis &c, 
will now be ready for pricking out into other pots or boxes, and will 
provide strong plants for planting out in beds next month. Prune 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses wliich arc wanted for early iloworing*, it is 
beat to leave the general stock till next mouth. Bo not prune early 
if the rains have been late, as tlie wcod will not bo. siitlicioiitly tipeued. 
Imported bulbs should now be planted or potted. Repot plants grown 
in verandahs. 


NOVEMBER. 

Vegetable Garden : — Continue successioual sowings of imported 
Vegetable seeds. Sow Parsley, Thin out Turnips, Carrots, Beet 
&c. Last month’s sowings of Cabbage, Cnulillowi^r, Kohl Raid etc,, 

should be transplanted into pots or 1 )Xes, ami »Sc'ptoml>er sown 

plants shouH now be Gaally I into their b(‘<ls or rows. 

Plant out early sowings of Celery ; y( sturdy [dan is do much 

better than plants that are allowed tv> bi‘eoim^ too large in the seed 

beds or pans. Sow i’oas every week or ten days. Make frequent 
sowings of Lettuce. Plant out seedling'^ of 1 5 lobe. Artichoke. Small 
sowings of Cabbages and Cauliflowers .should In? made for a late crop. 

Flower Garden : — Successioiial .sowiiUTs may still be m.adc. 
Transplant all seedlings that are large tmough. idant out those that 
were transplanted last mouth, Any .\nnnals that were sown in beds 
should be carefully thinned out. In soim* pluce.^ plaiils will have to 
be protected from frost. Give Annuals and ofclnir plants occasional 
waterings with liquid manure, to eneoarage growth. “Ichthemic*’ 
guano will be found very useful. 

DECEMBER. 

Vegetable Garden : — Make successioual Htjwings of Peas, Beans, 
Beet, Cress, Lettuce, Mustard, Radisiwjs &o., and thin earlier sown 
crops. Thiiiuing is most e.ssential, as, otherwise, crops w'ill be very 
poor in size and quality. Plant out any Siiedlings of Lettuces as soon as 
they are large enough to handle. It is a great mistake to allow the 
plants to stand in the seed l>ed» too long. If planted out when the 
leaves are about a couple of inches long at most, the plants will 
not suffer nearly bo much by transplanting a.s they would if 
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alloTcd to grow larger before the operation. Earth np any Oelerjr 
plants that are large enough, and give frequent supplies of 
liquid manure. See that plenty of water is given to Squashes, 
Asparagus &c. Transplant Endive a foot or 15 inches apart. 
Give Spinach plenty of room by thinning to 6 or 8 inches apart. See 
that the mali uses his hoe frequently, well stirring the soil to a depth 
of 2 or 3 inches, and leaving the top as open and loose as possible 

Flomr Garden I — Larkspur and JNeraophila may be sown now. 
A final sowing of Annuals can still be made, but late sown plants will 
require to b<i pushed on well by frequent applications of liquid manure, 
to get them ready for tioweriug before the end of the cold weather. 
Thin out seedlings sown in the open. Prick out seedlings of 
Asters, Pansies, Wallflowers, Stocks, Sw«et Williams &c. Plant out 
any transplanted seedlings of Antirrhmnms, Phlox Pinks &c. which 
were not planted last month, and give liberal supplies of liquid 
manure every ten days. 
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CiARDENINQ CALENDAR. 


FOR THE HILLS 


JANUARY 

Veffeiahle Garden: —There is not very much that can ho done this 
i-oonth outhe Hills, unless the weather is very open, when small so lugs 
of Horn Carrots, Peas and Beans may h*i made, hut iliesc sowings 
must he very oaiefully protected with stra v or litter. Small sowings 
of .Lettuces, Brocvoli, Caulidow r, I'arsley and Radishes may ho mado 
in glass frames with bottom heat. 

Ffower Garden : — Be csrciul not to give your plants much water 
while the soil Is at all moist, too little is ijilinitely hetkr than too 
much at this time of the year. Seedlings of Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Petunias dre , should now he ready for transplanting, and siiould he 
pricked oat into Ih)xos or jiotted otT singly in pots and kept under 
cover, (irive choice siiruhs and plants a good top-dressing with litter, 
to protect tin* roots. If the weatinw is open, plant hardy bulbs, sueh 
as Hyacinths, Crocuses, Sno ^<lrop.s, Tulips, Bwuuneuli, Anemouea, 
Gladioli &c .Vlakc a sowing of Gloxinias, cud seed of other gesueracc*- 
oii^ plants, Sow Priinuias and (ji’OTariiis for plants to dower in succes- 
sion to tliose sown in l)«' .»,*mh(*r. ChryHanthetnum cuttings may he made 
towards the end of tlio montli Sow Sweet I’eus ahout the end of 
tho mauth. 


RiBRUARY. 

Vefjelahln — Make small sowings in pot? or boxes, or 

hotter still, in frames, of Asparagus, liect. Broccoli, Cabbage, 
Carrots, Caulitiowcr, tJress, Kmlivc, Lettuce, Parsnips, Salsify, 
Spinach and Turnips. If yon liave not got frames, these sowings 
should be made in pots or boxes in a warm verandah. Peas sown 
last month should he earthed up and protected with a top drc.ssing of 
litter or manure. 

Flower Garden ; — Antirrhimims, Asters, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, 
Daisies, Pansies, Phlox, Petunias and other species requiring a long 
time to perfect their growth, should he sown now under shelter. 
Primula Sinensis should now he in full dower and the plants 
should l^e kept in a fairly warm verandah. Pot on Cinerarias which 
were sown earlier, as they requiie it. Transplant layers of Carnations 
and Picoteo!. Repot Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Hoses and 
Fuchsias. Continue making cuttiugs of Chrysanthemums, and pot on 
those struck in December. 
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MARCH. 

Vegetable Garden The principal crops of all sorts of Vegetables 
should be put in now, but the beds should be protected from hail. 
Celery should not be sown before the end of the month. Plant out 
tubers of Jerusalem Artichokes, and take off offsets of the Globe varie* 
ties. Transplant seedlings sown in January and February. Sow 
Herbs. 

Flower Garden : — Transplant seedlings sown in Januaiy and 
February. Sow under shedter. Antirrhinums, Adonis, Candytuft, 
Oalandrinia, Calliopsis, Campanula, Centanrea, Chrysanthemums, 
Clarkia, Collinsia, Convolvulus, Larkspur, Lupins, Mignonette, Pop- 
pies, Sweet Peas and other hardy Annuals ; tlic iialf-hardy varieties 
should not be sown till next month Most plants will require plenty 
of water, while many will be bencfitted with occoasional waterings with 
liquid manure, ‘dchthemie’’ Guano makes a splendid liquid manure, 
ftiad is preferable to one made with stable manure. Prune Roses. 

APRIL. 

Veqetahh Garden : — Make succci^sional sowings of the varieties 
sown last month and transplant seedlings of those previouly sown. 
Sow Celery and lllmharb. Thin out Carrots, Leeks, Onions, Pars- 
nips, &c, Sow main and lute crop Peas. Plant out any early soun 
Cabbages, Caulillowers, Kohl Rubis &c., which are ready. Plant out 
beds of Globe Artichokes with tlie offsets taken off last month. 
Transplant Tomatoes, Sow a little Parsley. Give plants now grow- 
ing on, a liberal supply of Uquid^mauure every week or ten days. A 
Bmall first sowing of Maize may be put iu about the end of the mouth 
for an early crop, but 1 do not advise sowing for the main crop till the 
very end of May or bcgiuiiing of June. Plant Potatoes for main 
crop. 

Flower Garden : — Transplant seedlings of Annuals, and see that 
those already planted out are well supplied with water Any bulbs 
not put down already should be seen to at once. Sow half-hardy 
Annuals about the end of this mouth and right on into May, Make 
sttccessional sowings of all Annuals. Water Geraniums and Fuchsias 
with weak liquid manure. Sow Stocks and transplant Perenuials and 
Biennials. Prune any Roses not done last month. Roses should be 
budded. Pot tuber dus Begonias ; some tubers will have smarted into 
growth last mouth, and should have been potted off r#they showed 
growth. Gloxinias will also be starting into growth, and should be 
potted off* Plant out Dahlias in very rich soil. 

MAY. 

Garden It is not yet too late to plant Jerusalem Arti- 
ebedees and make new Asparagus beds. Celery seedlings should be 
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pricked off into shadj beds, Propogate Rhubarb by dividing the roots, 
and planting in rich soil in a shady situation, Pat lu successional 
sowings of Carrots, Beans, Turnips, Parsley, Lettuce, Endive, Make, 
Radishes, and most of the other imported Vegetable seeds. See that 
the hoe is used on all growing crops, and that any seedlings which have 
come up too thickly, are judiciously thinned. Do not be afraid of 
liquid manure but encourage growth as much as possible by frequent 
waterings with this most valuable stimulant. Horse Radishes will he 
running to seed, and all flower heads should be pinched off as they 
appear. 

Flowr Garden :^ln the flower gardtui copious waterings of 
liquid manure should be given very frequently. “Ichtheinic'’ Guano 
will be found very convenient for using, and of irnruenae beneflt to all 
kinds of vegetable growth. Sow Annuals for Autumn flowering. Holly- 
hocks will be coming into flower, and should be provided with strong 
stakes. Many of the Annuals will now be ready for planting out in the 
beds in which they are to flower. Many of the earlier flowering bulbs 
will be ready for lifting ; dry and store in dry soil or paper bags, 
Chrysantbemums will be ready for their final shift ittto their flowering 
pots. Any Dahlias that have been growing on in pots should now be 
planted out in very rich, well drained soil. 

JUNE. 

Vtgeiahlr Gard^^n : — See that Asparagus bods are carefully weeded, 
and that all ccops get plenty of water till the rains set in. A small sowing 
of Peas ana Beans may still bo made. I'lant out (/clery plants in 
their trenches ; see page 2fi for full particulars. See that all crops are 
properly thinned out, so tliat growth may not be hindered through 
overcrowding. Plant out Cabbages and Cauliflowers, also Vegetable 
Marrows, Pumpkins, Tomatoes and Capsicums. Keep up a succession 
of Cabbages and Cauliflowers, by planting out seedlings every week or 
two. Sow a little Mustard and Cres» every few days. 

Garden} : — Pipings of Carnations and Picotees striks 
readily if made this month. Roses may be budded. Any Chrysanthe- 
mums that did not get their final shift last mouth, should be potted 
off at once. Jf the rains set in by the end of the month, make enttings 
of Hoses. 6ee that the enttings are well shaded, but they should not 
be put down under trees, as the drip will rot them. Such things as 
. grow well daring the rains should be sown now ; Balsams, Oelosias, 
Heliantbus, Marigolds, Torenias, Zinnias etc., etc, 

JULY 

Yegetabk Gardem :-*8e6 that the soil of your Asparagus beds is 
kept open by careful use of the hoe. Thin out Beet ; any Celet; 
plants still in the seed beds, should be planted out in the trenches at 
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otice* A small 8oi?iDg may still be made of Dwarf and Bunner 
Beane, Gire Cabbages. Cauliflowers etc., copious doses of liquid 
mannre. Stake early sown Runner Beans and give the soil a top 
dressingwith litter or grass. Make small sowings of Cab^^ages, Carrots, 
CauliBowers, Endive, Lettuce and Turnips, for a late crop. Herbs 
may now be taken up and dried for use during the Wintf?r. See that 
Tomatoes have plenty of water and * also frequent drcnchings with 
good liquid manure. 

Flower Make cuttings of Geraniums, Fuchsias 

Hydrangeas, Roses, Pclargoiiinius &e., and layer Carnations and 
Picotoes, Be careful not to over water Geiuniums, as too much water 
at this time of the year will ynomote vigorous growth of foliage to the 
detnmentof tb(3 d wcrs, which will he poor and lew. Chrysanthemums 
will be glowing freel , and care should he taken not to give them 
any liquid manure, wliich should be reserved till they show bud next 
month or September. A few hardy Annual seeds may still be sown 
for September flowering. Dahlias should bo frequently dosed with 
liquid manure. 


AUGUST 

. V^etaUe Garden : — About the 3ud of the month a sowing of 
early Peas may be made, and also of Dwarf Beans and Lettuce. A few 
seeds of ('al)buge8 and Cauliflowers may also be put in, but it will be 
better to waittid next month. Se(* that the Celery plants in trenches 
are regularly e irthed up. Any Onions ready may now be taken up 
and stored. Keep weeds down and see that the garden is kept 
clean and tidy. 

Flower Garden : — The Lily of the Nile (Calla or Ricbardia) should 
be propogated this month by dividing the plants, and potting olf each 
piece separately in light, rich soil. Sow seeds of things wanted for 
spring flowering, such as, Larkspur, Mimulns, Petunias, Stocks Ac, 
See that Ro.ses are well fed with liquid manure to ensure good flowers, 
Any plants of Geraniums that have finished flowering may be repotted 
now. Chrysantheumms showing bud should now be fed on with 
liberal supplies of liquid manure. Amaryllis, Narcissus, etc,, should 
now be planted. 


SEPTEMBER* 

Vegeiahlc Garden When the soil is in a fit a towing of 
early l eas, such as, American Wonder, Lightning, William the First, 
Eany Morning Star, Burpees i eat Extra Early, should be made. Make 
a sowing of Cabbages, Cauliflowtrs, Savoys &c. Sowings of Carrot, 
Spinach, Turnips, Radishes, and Lettuce should be made every ten days, 
in prdor to keep up a succession of vegetables. Those who like Mustard 
and Cress should have sowings made at least once a week. Earth up 
Celery plants in trenches. A sowing of Broccoli may be put in to 
stand through the Winter, 
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Flower Garden Any cuttings of Qcraniams, Pachsins, Peltr- 
goniams etc.» not made last month and July, should be made at once, 
as, if they are left till later, they will not root before the Winter sets 
in, and most o! them will rot before the Spring. Sowings of Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias, Priinulaa, Zonal© Geramums and Pelargoniums should be 
made now, and strong well rooted young plants will bo ready for pott- 
ing off bt'fore the Winter really seta in. Some hardy Annuals for early 
Spring flowering, such as, Phlox Drummond ii^ DiautJms, Petunias, 
Sweet Peas &c., should be sown at once. Any Lilies, like Auratmii, 
Speciosuin etc., which require repotting or dividing, should be seen 
to as early as po9^4il>le this month. Do hot forget to always keep 
Lilium bulbs well down in tlie pots, .so that plenty ol‘ stalk roots may 
be made. It is the sralk roots thai support the flower, and if they 
have not been encouraged to grow, flowers will be poor or will not 
form at all. Chrysainliemums will now be in flower and care should 
be taken to thin out tlie bud-^ if large flowers are required. Feed the 
plants well witli liquid manure. 

OCTOBER. 

Vegetable Garden : — Sowings of Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, Cau- 
liflowers, and Savoys may still be made for snccessional crops. Prick 
out seedlings as soon large enough, and plant out any seedlings 
ready from previous sowings. About the olul of the month make 
sowings of Uiain crop varieties of Peas, sucli sorts as St Duthus, 
Sir Harry Atkinson, vStrutugciii, Pride of the Market, Veitch's Perfec- 
tion, Dr McLean, Midsuumier and Yorkshire Hero, will bo found 
amongst the best for prescnit sowing. Take up aud store Carrots, 
Potatoes, Turnips, Swedes, Parsnips etc. if the w'cather coutluues 
open, small sowings of Uudishes and Mustard and Cress may be made. 
Continue earthiui' u|) Celery plants. 

Flower it a f den : - Aoliimine tubers will now be going out of 
flower, and, in order to form strong, plump tubers, allow them to dry 
off very gradually. Pot Hyacinths in U or 7 inch pots, and place iu 
a dark godowu or outdiouse, covering the pots wiih about 0 inches of 
ashes or, when obtainable. Cocoa nut fibre refuse. Wlien the bulbs 
have made plenty of roots, and the crowns show signs of growth, move 
the pots into a warm verandah or greeu-house. Chrysanthemums will 
require tying up and any excess lateral shoots removed. Dahlias should 
be taken up carefully ami stored in a dry shed or out-housc. I advise 
lifting Dahlias at least every second or third year. Most of the im- 
ported roots, bulbs and tubers should te potted or planted now, 
such as Anemones, Crocus, Hyacinths, Ranauculus, Snowdrops, Tulips 
4 &C Sow Pansy seed early iu the month for flowering in Spring, 
About the best varieties are, Giant Prize/’ Irimardeau Giant and 
Mammoth Butterfly. Any Gcraniuin plants that have been growing in 
beds or borders, should now be taken up and potted oSt, Most plants 
Will require very little water now aud on till Spring, so care should 
be taken to see that Mr. Mali does not make too free a use of the 
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watering pot Put in a sowing of Sweet Peas for Spring flowering ana 
protect with a good thick layer of well rotted maniire* At altitudes 
not exceeding 4000 to 5000 feet, most of the hardy Annuals may 
be sown. 

NOVEMBER 

Vegetahle Garden : — Late varieties of Peas, such as Emperor 
of the Marrows, Sander’s Marrow, British Queen and Omega, should 
be sown now for an early Spring crop. The seed will not grow much 
during the Winter, but will come oti rapidly From the very beginning of 
Spring and will produce fine Peas long before Spring sown plants are 
in bearing. Plant out late Cabbages, Caulitlowers, Brussels Sprouts 
Ac. Top dress iihubarb, Asparagus, Seakale, Artichoke Ac. with 
well rotted luamire. 

Flower Garden : — Allow tuberous Begonias to dry off by 
entirely witholding water. Stand tlie plants in a position fully 
exposed to the sun and wlien tlie stems have withered, take up the 
bulbs and store away in dry sand. Any Dahlias that are not to be 
lifted should have a liberal topdressing of manure. Pansies should be 
potted off, and any eutiings of Geraniums, Pelargoniums Ac. 
which have rooted well, slnndd be potted, See that all sweepings of 
leaves Ac. are candiilly collected and placed in pits For making leaf 
mould. All delicate plants and slirubs aliould be carefully protected 
with straw or grass. 

DECEMBER. 

Vegetahle Garden : — Seeds for sowing in January and February 
should be ordered. Many people delay tlieir orders till a few days 
before they require their seeds, and eonse(|nently Seedsmen have such 
a rush of work that it is practically impossible to cope with the 
orders promptly. 1 write from experience, as often I have had to work 
night, after night, getting orders ready for my assistants for execution the 
following day, while, had enstomors only thought about their orders 
a few weeks earlier, it would have been an easy matter despatching 
in rotation, and 1 would liave been saved many a sleepless night. 
During this month any plants not protected last month should be 
seen to, Himbarb and Seakale should have a thick layer of half 
rotted manure thrown over them, and other plants and shrubs tied 
up with grass or straw. All young plants, in fact„ all plants, 
should be carefully and sparingly watered. 

Flotver Garden : — Cuttings of Petunias and Verbenas should 
now be rooted, and should ha potted off in 4 or 5 inch pots. All 
plants, except of course, those that flower about this time, should be 
very sparingly watered. Geraniums, FucljBias and all other more 
or less delicate plants, should be kept in a grceti-house or warm glassed 
verandah, and should not be put out again till about the middle, or 
even end, of March. 
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Xiparee 
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... 
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33 
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Seeds 


THIS 

Gives all ihepraotioal information neoeasary 
io enable you to become 

A SUCCESSFUL GRnOEHEl^, 

^ut io ensure that success, it is imperative that 
you sow only 

SEEDS OF THE FIHEST QUALITY. 

<Do not be persuaded into purchasing cheap 
rubbish, when you can obtain 

CEHUIHB tested seeds 

jit a reasonable price. We are the largest im- 
porters in India, and purchase direct from 
all the most reliable growers. 

SBflD FOR OUR PRICE mST. 


THE HIMALAYA SEED STQJIES. 

MUSSOORIE, U. P. i. i 0. 










